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= recent studies of economic history the ancient period has 
admittedly suffered some degree of neglect. It is, for instance, 
symptomatic that the great German collection of monographs 
directed by Brodnitz ! does not contain a full description of ancient 
economics but only a sketch of the economic system of the Roman 
Empire, inserted into Kétzschke’s work on medieval economics 
to preface the description of the economy of the Teutonic tribes.” 
So, too, Kulischer in his Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte excludes 
ancient developments. On the other hand, Knight and recently 
Sieveking * give short descriptions of ancient economic life, but 
they, too, have not been able perfectly to co-ordinate the systems 
worked out by students of ancient and medieval economics. 
There does not, therefore, exist any clear conception how far the 
ancient development of economic methods anticipated the achieve- 
ments of later times, and it is also very difficult to determine, for 
instance, to what extent economic development in the later 
middle ages was really a renaissance of methods that existed in 
the ancient world and perhaps survived in the Byzantine Empire. 

Advance on these lines is mainly hindered by the fact that we 
possess less information on economic methods than about most 
other sides of ancient life. Even the Egyptian papyri have so 
far contributed comparatively little to our knowledge of these 
methods. The chief exception to this rule is in the sphere of 
agriculture, for here the evidence is comparatively abundant, 
and recent studies have helped us to appreciate the information 
contained in the material that has survived. 

Our knowledge of the principles underlying farm-management 
in the ancient world comes mainly from the extant works of 
Roman authors, Cato, Varro, and Columella. These books have, 
in modern times, been most carefully studied for any information 

1 Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 

2 R. Kétzschke, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters, Jena, 1924. 


3M. M. Knight, Economic History of Europe to the end of the Middle Ages, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1926, and H. Sieveking, Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Berlin, 1935. 
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they might contain about technical methods, systems of labour, 
or size of farms.’ In spite of this many problems relating to the 
organization of Roman agriculture still remain unsolved and even 
undiscussed. This is true of economic planning of farm-manage- 
ment, although it is now generally assumed that this was put 
on a scientific basis.2 And the filling of this gap in our knowledge 
is of the greater importance because the methods used in planning 
belong to those sides of ancient agriculture which can most easily 
be compared with corresponding sides of medieval and modern 
farm-management. With this object in view it will be well to 
begin by inquiring how ancient landowners planned their farming. 

The reason why this problem has so far been entirely over- 
looked may be that the Roman writers do not give us very much 
information about economic calculations in connexion with 
farming. On the other hand, this obvious lack of interest in 
one of the main points of agriculture seems strange enough to 
stimulate our curiosity. We cannot but assume that there must 
exist some explanation of so remarkable a deviation from the 
normal arrangement adopted in modern agricultural handbooks. 
Fortunately papyri furnish abundant data which enable us to 
discover why the Roman authors are universally silent on such 
an important point. 

There is a great difference between the information to be 
found in the Roman manuals and that to be extracted from papyri. 
Whereas the literary authors tell us the reason for the measures 
which are recommended, the writers of the papyri almost ex- 
clusively limit themselves to the recording of costs. They do 
not, therefore, enrich our knowledge of agricultural theory,* 
but they do present a valuable collection of documents which 
illustrate the methods of calculation and planning practised by 
Egyptian farm-managers. Thus the information found in papyri 
fills up the chief gap in our knowledge and permits us to get a 
glimpse of the inside working of farm-management. 

These Egyptian papyri consist mostly of accounts and lists 
written in various farm-offices. The oldest, and no doubt most 
important, group of records is formed by the Zeno Archives. 
Zeno needs no introduction to students of these matters, nor does 
the estate in the Fay4m managed by him for Apollonius in the 
middle of the third century B.c.4 The collection of documents 
that goes under his name contains well over one thousand papyri 


1 See H. Gummerus, ‘ Der rémische Gutsbetrieb’, Klio, Beiheft v, 1906, and the 
recent literature listed in Frank’s Survey, p. 172. 

2 See, for instance, Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist., p. 19 and passim. 

% Actual practices are carefully compiled by Schnebel in his book, Die Landwirtschaft 
im hellenistischen Agypten, Minchen, 1925. 

* A comprehensive description based on the material then available was given by 
Rostovtzeff in his work, A Large Estate, &c., 1922. 
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of different kinds which have been subjected to examination by 
several students of ancient economics. For our purpose Miss 
Grier’s Accounting in the Zeno Papyri' is the most important, 
and though the authoress has not touched upon the problem of 
the relation of the records to economic planning, which is the 
subject of this paper, she has collected the material in such a 
way that the answer to the problem is easily given. 

The following are the principal features of Zeno’s accounting 
system. There were two main types of accounts, the ephemerides 
or day-by-day ledgers and the general accounts or summaries for 
longer periods. Different kinds of ephemerides were kept for 
grain, livestock, cash, &c., and these were usually balanced daily 
or, in some instances, at the end of two or three days, the remaining 
stock and cash being carried forward to the next set of entries. 
The general accounts were drawn up from data obtained from 
the ephemerides, and recorded the income and expenditure for 
a month or a year. These accounts were of two kinds, money- 
accounts, argyrikoi logoi, and grain-accounts, sitikoi logoi. This 
division is also found in the public finances of that period. 

The main purpose ‘of this accounting was, beyond doubt, 
to control the staff and the stock. Its aim was to prevent either 
embezzlement or theft. When the accounts were properly kept no 
drachma and no artaba of grain could be taken from the stores or 
the money-chest without a record being made, and Apollonius, 
the landowner, himself checked the stock at unexpected times. 
I agree with Miss Grier that the book-keeping system used by 
Zeno was probably well-fitted to achieve this purpose. 

We have not yet, however, seen whether this method of book- 
keeping was suited to be the foundation for the calculations that 
are demanded by scientific farming. To illustrate the claims 
which rational planning makes on the careful recording of both 
expenses and investments of capital, we will for a moment turn 
to present-day farm-accounting. 

In modern capitalistic farming the aim of the farmer is not 
to get the largest possible crops, which would be very easy by 
using great amounts of synthetic manure, but to extract the highest 
possible income from the money invested. In deciding whether 
to cultivate the soil intensively or superficially, and in choosing 
between cattle-breeding or corn-growing, he has to rely on accurate 
records of the expenses incurred and profits made in each of 
these separate departments. In the keeping of these records it 
is not enough to write down the actual expenditure and income 
of the farm as a whole, for modern farming demands much more 
detailed accounting. Each department of the farm is now looked 


1 New York, 1934. 
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upon as a separate unit, and consequently products exchanged 
between the departments are recorded just in the same way as 
they would have been had they been bought or sold, i.e. their 
money value is entered in the books. 

In order to make this clear we will now examine the accounts 
of a typical modern dairy-farm. Here we find recorded among 
the expenses, not only the price of the animals bought, but also 
the value of the fodder grown on the farm-land, which the farmer 
would perhaps have been able to sell had it not been given to his 
beasts. On the receipt-side we find, not only the price of the 
milk and calves sold, but also the value of the manure laid on the 
fields. Only by the proper balancing of all these entries is it 
possible to determine the real profits to be made from dairy- 
farming. The manager might in the same way examine the 
profit to be made from corn-growing, &c., and by a comparison 
of the two he could choose the right proportion of each. 

Most of us, even those brought up in a town, should find this 
method of accounting quite natural, and we are also compelled 
to admit that scientific planning could not have been possible 
before the system described was introduced. In view of this it 
is very surprising to learn that such accurate recording of expenses 
in connexion with farm-management was not introduced into 
England until 1770, and that this method but slowly spread to 
the Continent.1_ Before that date only ledgers were kept in which 
the monetary transactions of the farm were recorded. It thus 
becomes clear that the year 1770 marks the beginning of rational 
farming in modern times, for before this date no farm-manager 
could have increased his income through rational calculation, 
however much he may have been able to increase his crops by 
the use of improved methods of agriculture. 

Zeno’s system of management cannot have differed much 
from the methods in use before 1770. His choice of crops must 
have been wholly empirical. There is, for instance, no example 
of Zeno’s master of the vineyards entering in his accounts the 
value of the wages in corn paid to his workers. As the 
vine-growing department thus swallowed a part of the income 
from the corn-fields without it being adequately recorded, Zeno 
was unable to realize how much of his total income was due to 
vine-growing and how much to the growing of corn. Neither 
could he discover the effects of assigning more or less labour to 
the vineyards, because the total costs of this labour did not figure 


1 The inventor of the modern system was Arthur Young; for earlier methods see 
the introduction to his great work, A Course of Experimental Agriculture, London, 
1770, pp. xi ff. In Germany the new system was introduced by A. Thaer. In his 


Beytrdge z. Kenntnis der engl. Landwirtschaft, ii. 2 ff., he describes the older German 
methods. 
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in any of his accounts. His ledgers were thus simply records of 
the stores of goods and cash and had no connexion with any general 
plan for the development of the estate. 

We can also say that they had no relation either to any cal- 
culations of the rate of profit. Had Zeno wished to give his 
master an account of the rate of profit attained he would neces- 
sarily have had to separate capital investment from current 
expenditure. For instance, he would have to have recorded the 
money spent on works for the amelioration of the land or on 
buildings in separate accounts. But this seems not to have been 
done. Apollonius probably looked upon the difference between 
income and expenditure, the latter including capital investment 
as well as current expenses, as the interest yielded by the money 
invested in land. And although he must have hoped that this 
interest would increase after most of the improvements had been 
done, he probably could not calculate what this future increase 
would be, because he did not know how great a part the invest- 
ments had been of the expenditure. 

Thus we see that it is not possible to speak of scientific manage- 
ment in connexion with Apollonius’ estate. The methods em- 
ployed, when regarded from the point of view of economic planning, 
were no less empirical than those in use on the contemporary 
peasant farms, notwithstanding the fact that the large scale of 
the enterprise made an elaborate system of book-keeping neces- 
sary in order to keep control of the servants. 

The Zeno papyri, however, belong to the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period and we have no right to judge the subsequent 
development from this basis alone. Unfortunately, we do not 
possess any comparable archives collected during the later 
Ptolemaic and the earlier Roman centuries. Accounts and lists 
from this period are either insignificant fragments or they contain 
only the money accounts as does, for example, the large P. Lond. 
131. It is not until the third century a.p. that we encounter 
material of any relevance, but from this and the following cen- 
turies we possess a number of accounts which give us even fuller 
information than do the Zeno papyri. 

The first group of these farm-accounts comes from the estates 
held during the reign of Gallienus by the Alexandrian ezxegetes 
Aur. Appianus and others. They were situated in the district 
of Theadelphia and managed by several different people among 
whom the frontistes Heroninos is the best known. The most 
complete accounts in this group are to be found in P. Flor. 321, 


1 Cf. P. Cairo Zen. 59748, Grier, pp. 41 f., and Westermann, Journ. Egypt. Archeol., 
1930, p. 26, on the nature of the cutting of brushwood. We must, however, admit 
that the most important texts from the first year, in which Apollonios possessed his 
dorea, have been destroyed and that our evidence is thus incomplete. 
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322 and P. Lond. III, 1226. There are also close parallels in 
B.G.U. 14 (a.p. 255). 

These accounts are all monthly summaries. At the beginning 
they show a short list of money receipts, in which the following 
items are usually found: receipts for wine and corn sold and 
payments from the banker. In B.G.U. 14 this account is, how- 
ever, more detailed inasmuch as the names of the purchasers 
are also given. In all these accounts the entries are brought to 
totals. 

After the receipts follow the expenses. The logos argyrikos 
comes first. Full details are given, and the account is divided 
into several groups according to the different kinds of expenses. 
Within these groups the order of the entries is chronological. 

Originally the logos argyrikos was usually followed by the 
Adyos yerxdv containing accounts of wheet and wine. None of 

the accounts which have been preserved refer to the harvest 
‘ months and for this reason they contain no receipts. Usually 
the amount of stock left over at the end of the previous month is 
carried forward and from this amount the expenses of the month 
are deducted. The quantities of goods taken from the stores are 
entered daily just as in the corresponding money accounts. 
Some entries in P. Lond. III, 1170 (a.p. 258/9) are of particular 
interest because the wine is recorded as having been sold and not 
as in most entries as having been given to the workmen in pay- 
ment of wages. We should expect to find some cross-references 
to the figures of money received for wine sold, but these are totally 
lacking, and in the wine-account itself not even the price of the 
wine is recorded. As the value of the wine given to the employees 
of the estate is not stated either, it is perfectly clear that the 
wine-account is simply a warehouse-ledger, and is not intended 
to give the basis for any calculation of the profits to be made by 
vine-growing. 

The voluminous P. Lips. 97 (A.D. 338) contains a brilliant 
example of the Adyos aitov Kai d\Awv yernudtwr of a large Crown 
or temple estate employing more than a hundred regular workers. 
The arrangement is more systematic than in the Heroninos 
papyri, and different kinds of products are always recorded in sepa- 
rate accounts. Each account begins with the remainder carried 
forward from the previous months after which receipts and expenses 
are entered. At the end of each month a balance is calculated 
using three different kinds of grain measures. Dates of the entries 
are lacking and not a single statement of the price of the com- 
modities is given. A fragment of the same type as P. Lips. 97 
is published as P. Lond. I, 125. 

The accounting methods in the third and fourth centuries seem 
thus to differ very little from those adopted by Zeno in, for instance, 
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P. Cairo Zen. 59292 (250 B.c.). The purely formal arrangement 
has become clearer, especially in P. Lips. 97. Further, Zeno seems 
to have kept separate receipt-summaries and may thus have 
balanced his general accounts only once a year, whereas Heroninos 
kept his monthly summaries of receipts and of expenses together, 
and consequently balanced these accounts monthly. These 
differences are, however, of little importance from an economic 
point of view,.and the purpose and functions of accounting are 
obviously the same in both periods. 

We may end our examination of the papyri at this point, 
as we have no reason to expect to find a better system of book- 
keeping in the Byzantine than in the Roman period. As far as 
we know, the landowners in Byzantine times leased the greater 
part of their land. They used also a peculiar method of 
accounting, adapted to the functions of the managing personnel 
who were little else than rent-collectors. In this system the 
receipts were looked upon as fixed, and such rebates as might 
occur were recorded among the expenses.!. This way of book- 
keeping made the control of rent-payments very simple and 
saved a good deal of writing-material, but had obviously nothing 
to do with actual farming. So long as the land was managed 
by the landowners, their stewards seem to have followed the 
same practice as did Zeno. Agricultural technique may perhaps 
have been improved meanwhile, but the methods of planning 
had remained the same. 

The evidence so far considered in this investigation, does not 
apply to any other district than Egypt, where it might be thought 
that the lack of energy that is apt to be induced by exceptionally 
favourable conditions may have caused farming to lag behind 
the development of method elsewhere. We must therefore con- 
centrate our attention on Italian farming as described in the 
Roman manuals. 

If we turn once more to modern farming we find that economic 
planning begins even before the farm is bought. Nowadays the 
price to be paid is only determined after calculating the possible 
income, and the choice is made on the basis of a relative comparison 
between price and yield on all available farms. It is very prob- 
able that after such an examination preference might be given 
to a cheap farm with bad soil rather than to one with excellent 
land but offered at a much higher price. For a modern farmer 
seeks the highest possible interest on his invested money and 
cares little about record crops per acre. 

Cato also wrote a famous passage on the same subject. But 
in this he seems not to regard the question of price at all. He 


1 See E. R. Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt, New York, 1931, pp. 100 f., 
and Schnebel, Journ. Egypt. Archaeol., 1928, pp. 34 ff. 
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gives only the following advice : ‘ Notice carefully how prosperous 
the neighbours are; in a good district they should be quite 
prosperous ’, and ‘ It (sc. the farm) should be in a region where 
owners do not often change and where those who do sell their 
farms repent of having sold them’.! No doubt this advice has 
its practical value, but it shows a method of procedure no less 
empirical than that employed by Zeno. We find in these words 
no indication of the idea, so familiar to us, that lagk of prosperity 
in a certain region might simply be the result of bad farming, 
and that an energetic farmer might be able to make money by 
buying a cheap farm in just such a district. The reason may be 
that this would only have been possible on the basis of accurate 
calculations of which Cato and his contemporaries were in- 
capable. 

We get a glimpse of his methods of accounting from one 
of the subsequent paragraphs. He says, ii. 5, that when the 
master visits his farm he should examine the steward’s accounts 
which consist of money-accounts, grain-accounts, fodder-accounts, 
oil-accounts, and wine-accounts. This system seems very familiar 
to us, and it is, indeed, nothing but a repetition of Zeno’s accounting 
method. It is now clear why Cato’s advice as to the purchase of 
farms was so vague. Owing to the defects of his system of book- 
keeping he was unable to make the necessary plans for increasing 
the monetary income from a particular farm, neither could he 
decide whether the farmers of a certain district were really growing 
the crops that paid best. That is why he was compelled to accept 
the results gained by the average farmer as his guiding norm. 

We must not, however, forget to scrutinize Cato’s own list 
of crops graded according to the profits to be made from them. 
He says, i. 7, that the vineyard comes first if the wine is good. 
Then follow in order the irrigated garden, the osier bed, the olive 
orchard, the meadow, the corn-land, the forest, the vineyard 
trained on trees, and Jastly the acorn wood. It is typical that 
Cato does not even mention the influence that the distance from 
Rome would have on the order of a list of this kind. Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xviii. 29) correctly states that the garden pays only 
when near a town, but he forgets to say that under certain geo- 
graphical conditions the whole list would have to be revised. 
This being so the value of making such a list seems very 
problematical, and the fact that Cato tried to do so only shows 
how empirical his system was. 

Under this empirical system of farm-management it was, 
however, possible for the Romans to get a general idea of the 
average profits to be gained from farming. These could be com- 
pared with the profits to be made from other investments, and 


1 Cato, i. 2; 4, transl. by Brehant, New York, 1933. 
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on the basis of this comparison the value of land rose or fell 
according to variations in the current rate of interest... The 
Romans were also able to discuss the profits yielded by farms 
which specialized in certain branches of agriculture, as we find 
in Varro, iii. 2, 14 ff. But the question then arises whether these 
discussions were founded on any better knowledge of the expenses 
than were those in the time of Cato. 

We shall get a fairly exhaustive answer to this question if 
we examine Columella’s well-known calculation of the profits 
to be gained from vine-growing.? He bases his calculation on 
the following items : The price of the land, of the vines, of a slave 
skilled in vine-dressing, and finally also upon the funded interest 
on these sums for the first two years during which the vineyard 
did not yield. All these items, when summed up, together made 
a capital of 32,480 sesterces for seven iugera. After having 
made this statement, Columella tries to estimate the possible 
revenue to be had from the vineyard by taking the minimum 
figures for the harvest and for the prices of wine and plants sold. 
Nevertheless, as the result of his calculation, he comes to the 
conclusion that vine-growing, even under the worst conditions, 
should pay better than money-lending at 6 per cent. He thus 
concludes that the Roman farmers gave up vine-growing only 
through ignorance of the profits to be obtained. 

Modern scholars have been no more inclined to accept 
Columella’s views on this point than the people of his own age 
seem to have been. Rostovtzeff, for instance,* thinks that the 
condition of the Italian vine-growers was really serious, because 
of competition from the provinces. It is not difficult, either, to 
find mistakes in Columella’s calculation, for he based his reckoning 
on the invested capital only and wholly ignored current expenses, 
such as costs for maintaining the vinitor, the cost of fertilization, 
of casual labour, not to mention the amortization of the 
vine-dresser. 

These errors have already been pointed out by several writers, 
among them Weber in his Agrargeschichte.4 It is very remarkable 
indeed, that Columella, who obviously tries to make a most 
conservative estimate,® entirely overlooks items which no modern 
farmer could possibly fail to take into consideration. Hitherto no 
satisfactory explanation of his reasons for doing this has been found. 


1 Compare the account of the crisis in 29 B.c. given by Dio Cassius, li. 21, and 
Suetonius, Aug. 41. More obscure is the evidence given by Tacitus, Ann. vi. 16, 
dealt with by Frank in Amer. Journ. Philol. vi, 1935, and by Billeter, Zinsfuss, pp. 175 f. 

? Columelia, iii. 3. 3 Social and Econ. Hist. pp. 93 f. 4 p. 226, n. 20. 

‘iii. 3, 14: ‘ mediocre itaque vulgatumque pretium viviradicis posui, quo celerius 
nullo dissentiente perduci possent in nostram sententiam, qui propter ignorantiam 
genus hoc agricolationis reformidant’. iii. 3, 9, he describes the accuracy of his methods 
thus: ‘si ut foenerator cum debitore ita rusticus cum vineis suis fecerit ’. 
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After having studied the evidence of the papyri, however, we 
find no-difficulty in understanding his mistakes. If Columella’s 
accounting was of the same type as that employed on Apollonius’ 
estate he had no means of ascertaining the above-mentioned 
expenses. Since he did not spend money on the maintenance of 
the vinitor or the fertilization of the plants these costs were not 
recorded in his books. Obviously, it never occurred to Columella 
to keep any record of these items, and that is why he did not take 
them into account even when making his model calculation. 

On the whole, Columella seems not to have troubled much 
about calculations of the kind just described. Usually he presents 
no evidence when giving his opinion about economic matters. 
His treatment of the question of intensive, as opposed to super- 
ficial, cultivation may serve as an example. Cornelius Celsus 
seems to have advocated superficial cultivation, with use of light 
ploughs drawn by small oxen, which needed less fodder than 
larger animals. Columella, ii. 2, 24, repudiates this opinion by 
stating simply that increased harvests would bring in additional 
profits larger than the extra expenditure incurred by using the 
bigger animals. He thus proves himself to be an advocate of 
intensive cultivation, but does so in such a superficial manner ! 
that he by no means deserves to be styled a ‘ capitalist ’ * managing 
his land according to a rational plan. As a matter of fact, Celsus 
was certainly as nearly right as Columella, but neither of them 
gave advice which was applicable to every kind of soil and to all 
geographical positions.* Landowners could only be fully justified 
in making their choice between these methods, after having 
calculated the expenses incurred and profits to be made, in each 
individual case ; but such accurate calculations were obviously 
unknown to the contemporaries of Celsus and Columella. 

This conclusion may be confirmed by examining the above 
quoted passages of Varro. In iii. 2, 17, Abuccius is said to have 
earned 10,000 sesterces from his farm-lands but 20,000 by breeding 
birds in the ager Albanus. No mention is made of the expenses 
incurred and it remains doubtful whether or not they are deducted. 
Since it would have been difficult to differentiate between the 
expenses of the villa and those of the ornithon—as the birds prob- 
ably ate food grown on the farm-fields—I think Varro records 


1So also i. 3, 9: ‘nec dubium quin minus reddat laxus ager non recte cultus, 
quam angustus eximie’. 

2 The usual opinion is that the landowners were capitalists in the sense in which 
this word is used in everyday speech. I hope soon to be able to publish a paper in 
which the problem of the character of ‘ ancient capitalism ’ is examined. 

5 Columella (ii. 2, 25) admits that a more superficial cultivation was probably 
profitable in Africa and Egypt, but is quite categorical in his opinion that it was un- 
suitable for Italy. His argument is exclusively based on technical evidence, and he 
pays no attention to the necessity for calculating the actual expenses incurred. He 
leaves, therefore, the problem unsolved from the point of view of economic planning. 
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only the gross profits. This is certainly the case in iii. 2, 15, 
where he points out that one ornithon might yield twice as much 
as a fundus of 200 iugera. On the other hand Varro, i. 7, 10, 
takes into account the expenses incurred by vine-growing, but 
does this in a perfectly vague way : vineam sunt qui putent sumptu 
fructum devorare. The same might be said of his description, 
i. 16, of different ways in which farming might be influenced by 
geographical position. 

If we turn to Pliny the Elder, we find the same remarkable 
neglect of expenses that we find in Varro’s writings. He tells 
us, xiv. 4, 49-50, the story of Remmius Palaemon, who bought 
a farm and in eight years was able to sell the crop of his vineyard 
for nearly the same amount that he had given for the whole farm. 

Pliny, however, entirely ignores the costs incurred by what was 

| probably a very expensive experiment in model farming. 

| The evidence obtained from Roman manuals shows without 
doubt that Roman landowners were greatly interested in following 

those branches of agriculture which yielded the largest profit. 

And Columella’s calculation, as quoted above, shows that in- 

cidentally they tried to have a rational foundation for their 

? choice, but failed, nevertheless, to attain this end, owing entirely i 
to the lack of development in the methods by which the profits | 
to be obtained from farming could be ascertained. 

We must now see within what limits this result is valid. 

| According to current opinion Roman estates in the late Republican 
and early Imperial periods were scientifically managed. In view 

| of the facts already put forward it is clear, however, that the 
economic side cannot be included in this favourable judgement. 
Nowadays no one would use the term ‘ scientific management ’ 
in a case where the farmer was unable to tell exactly what he 
gained from each branch of his farming. Neither does there 
seem to be any reason for using the term in connexion with the 
methods employed in the ancient world. 

On the other hand, we have not yet examined agricultural 
technique, and it is by no means impossible or even improbable 
that this stood on a higher level than the planning. It would net 
be difficult, I think, to find farmers in any country who used all 
kinds of modern methods and machines, but who had no idea of 
rational planning. We have every reason, therefore, to focus q 
our attention also upon the subject of technique. Fi 

Let us then see what the pioneer of scientific agriculture, . 
Arthur Young, has to say on the subject of the Roman manuals.! 4 


‘Whoever peruses the antient authors De Re Rustica’, he wrote, 
‘ with the least attention, will be convinced, that they had no just idea of 


1 Op. cit. pp. vii f. 
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experimental agriculture. They eternally lay down their instructions, 
by whole chapters, in the directive stile; teaching their readers how to 
act, before they convince them by experiments that they understood it 
themselves ; dealing in general reflections, and inserting many observa- 
tions, not only of a ridiculously weak and trivial, but even of a most super- 
stitious nature. The best of them, Cato, Palladius, Varro, and even 
Columella himself, abound with many instances of these faults. In one 
word, they had no notion of registering experiments.’ 


According to Young’s judgement, these authors did not 
base their instructions upon any scientific research, and in this 
he is obviously right. Their agricultural technique was con- 
sequently not scientific but empirical and differed from the older 
Italian methods only in degree, being based upon a larger mass 
of experience, derived from Greek and Punic as well as from 
Italian sources. 

After having seen that agrarian lechnique was no more 
scientific in the proper sense of the word than was the economic 
planning, we find that we have still two problems unsolved. 
The first coincides with a question which should always be con- 
sidered when ancient forms of economic organization are being 
discussed, i.e. what was the date at which modern methods passed 
the same stage of progress as reached by those in use in the ancient 
world. It is of the utmost importance to fix this date, as it is 
almost impossible to gain a vivid conception of ancient economic 
life until we are able to give its different branches a definite place 
on the scale of modern development. The second problem is 
concerned with the reasons why the development of economic 
planning in the ancient world, as well as the progress of agricultural 
technique, stopped short at the point just referred to. 

The first of these problems is easily solved by referring to 
a passage in Young’s book mentioned above, in which he says! 
that there was no attempt made to base the technique on an 
experimental and scientific foundation before the appearance of 
J. Tull’s The New Horse-Houghing Husbandry, the first edition 
of which was published in 1731. We have already mentioned 
that rational planning was not introduced until 1770 and came 
thus considerably later than the improvement of the merely 
technical methods. 

The solution of the second problem is definitely more difficult. 
This depends partly upon the unanswered question why ancient 
technique as a whole showed so few signs of progress, but demands 
also an examination into the general condition of economic 
rationalism in antiquity. In this paper, I must limit myself 
to making only the following suggestions. We have already seen 
that the stage of development attained by the ancient methods 


10p. cit. pp. viii. f. 
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of accounting determined the degree to which economic planning 
was possible. It is also by no means improbable that Young’s 
methods of recording expenses, &c., were strongly influenced by 
the accounting systems developed in the large commercial firms 
which had grown up since the Crusades. The existence of such 
firms was a remarkable feature in the economic life of the later 
middle ages, but these had, so far as we know, no counterpart in 
the Ancient World. Consequently the demand made on the art 
of book-keeping was much less in Roman times, and this may be 
why commercial accounting did not reach the stage of develop- 
ment which would have provided really useful models for scientific 
farm-accounting. 

Instead of imitating the systems of commercial accounting 
then in use, the ancient landowners probably copied those em- 
ployed in the administration of public finance.t In this adminis- 
tration, however, no need existed for calculating profit or loss 
or for comparing the various ways of making profits, their chief 
aim being to check tax payments and to prevent embezzlement 
by State employees. This type of book-keeping was therefore 
quite unsuitable as a model for the system to be used in private 
enterprises, and the absence of better models may well be the 
real reason why it is impossible to speak of scientific management 
of estates in the ancient world. 

If we thus pose the question how far there has been a 
renaissance of ancient methods in agriculture, we must acknow- 
ledge, that apart from the purely technical advice contained in 
the Scriptores Rei Rusticae, ancient farming had not reached a 
stage of evolution from which the moderns had very much to 
learn. There was, from an economic point of view, no such 
rationalism in ancient farming as, for instance, in ancient science. 
Nor had there developed economic methods which would have 
been able to survive in the Byzantine Empire and thence influence 
the farming in Western Europe. In this agriculture differed 
clearly from certain other branches of economic life as, for instance, 
commerce and perhaps the organization of crafts.2 There are 
still several things to be said about the stage of development 
reached by these in the ancient period, but this I must reserve 
for another occasion and here content myself with the above 
remarks, which attempt to show that it is not impossible to bring 
ancient and modern economic history into a common system. 


G. Mickwitz. 


1 Grier, op. cit. pp. 56 f. 
2 See, for instance, G. Astuti, Origini e svolgimento storico della commenda, 1933; 
S. Condanari-Michler, Zur frithvenezianischen Collegantia, Minchen, 1937, and my 
review of this book in the next number of Byzantinische Zeitschrift. Further 
Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Ziinfte, Helsingfors, 1936. 
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Parliamentary Petitions in the Fifteenth 
Century 


PART II 
Petitions of the Commons and Common Petitions 


O far the inquiry into the compilation and presentation 

of petitions has concerned those petitions presented by 
individuals or groups. The machinery for compiling and pre- 
senting collective petitions of the Commons has still to be 
examined ; and such an examination involves a discussion of 
the difficult subject of common petitions. 

The phrase ‘common petition’ is usually applied to those 
petitions which appear after the caption on the parliament rolls. 
In the margin, or above the caption, are often the words ‘ Les 
communes petitions’, ‘Communes petitiones’, or ‘ Petitiones 
communitatis ’.1 In the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V this 
caption usually ran in the form: ‘ Pleise a tres excellent et tres 
gracious Seigneur nostre Seigneur le Roy, en supportacion de ses 
poveres Communes, graunter les peticions qensuent’,? or ‘A 
treshaut, trespuissant, et tressovereigne Seigneur nostre Seigneur 
le Roi Supplient les poveres Communes de vostre roialme Dengle- 
terre ge plese a vostre tresgraciouse Seigneurie, par assent des 
Seigneurs espirituelx et temporelx en cest present parlement, 
en supportacion des ditz Communes, grauntier les peticions 
qensuent ’, or some variant of these. The only exceptions were 
in the parliaments of 1399 and 1401, when the captions were not 
appeals but statements that the common petitions presented in 
parliament followed thereafter.‘ With the reign of Henry VI 
there came a change. In 1422, it is true, the caption resembled 
those of the reign of Henry V.5 But in 1423 the caption changed 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 554, 659; iv. 68, 76, 113, 120, 125, 146, 154, 189, 376, 401, 447, 
490, 500; v. 23, 137, 149, 183, 217, 265, 322, 366. 

2 C65/73 ; Rot. Parl. iv. 8. *C65/82; Rot. Parl. iv. 146. 

4 [bid. iii. 433, 468. In 1399 there were two captions, each heading a list of common 
petitions. The reference here is to the first caption; the second caption was more 
normal in that it was an appeal. 

5 Rot. Parl. iv. 189. 
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from an appeal toa statement. It now ran: ‘ Item, diverses autres 
communes peticions furent baillez en le dit parlement par les 
ditz Communes, les tenors des queux ovec lour responses cy 
ensuent ’.1 The word ‘autres’ suggests that other common 
petitions had preceded these on the roll; and that proves to be 
the case. Immediately before this caption were four petitions 
from ‘Les Maieur et merchantz de vostre Estaple a Calais’. 
That these were common petitions is definitely stated in an 
introductory paragraph which reads: ‘. . . les queux Communes 
mesme la peticion rebaillerent come une de lour communes 
peticions, ovec deux cedules de parchemyn a ycell annexez, 
. . . les tenures des queux peticion et cedules ovec les responses 
a chescune article cy ensuent’.? In the rolls of the subsequent 
parliaments of Henry VI’s reign the caption was, with one ex- 
ception, ‘Item, diverses communes peticions furent baillez en 
le dit parlement par les ditz Communes les tenours des queux 
ovec lour responses cy ensuent’, or varied only slightly from 
this.? The exception was in the case of the parliament of 1429-30. 
The caption then read: ‘Item, in presenti parliamento diverse 
peticiones exhibite fuerunt domino nostro Regi, tam per Pre- 
latos et clerum quam per Communitatem regni sui Anglie, 
quarum tenores, una cum responsionibus earundem, secuntur in 
hec verba’.‘ The first of the petitions which followed was from 
the prelates and clergy, petitioning that the clergy summoned 
to convocation by the king’s writ, together with their servants, 
should enjoy the same liberties and immunities as those who were 
summoned to parliament. 

The caption of the 1423 parliament is interesting in view of 
the very frequent assumption that only those petitions which 
appear after the caption on the parliament rolls are common 
petitions. The truth is that sometimes common petitions were 
enrolled before the caption, and sometimes they even failed to 
be enrolled at all. The example of a petition enrolled before the 
caption in 1423 has been mentioned above. The writer of the 
parliament roll himself once stated explicitly that he had en- 
rolled a common petition before the caption. At the end of the 
parliament roll of 1420 there is the note: ‘ Fait a remembrer 
ge lordinance touchant la non dissolucion du parlement, fait en 
ceste parliament, par assent de toutz les estats esteant en le 
mesme et dont le tenure fuit baillez en le dit parlement par les 
ditz Communes, entre lours communes peticions, est escript en 


1C65/85; Rot. Parl. iv. 253. 2065/85; Rot. Parl. iv. 250. 

3 Ibid. iv. 289, 303, 327, 376, 401, 447, 490, 500; v. 23, 52, 103, 137, 149, 183, 217, 
265, 322, 366. Sometimes the caption is in Latin instead of French. There is no 
caption on the parliament roll of 1460. 

* (65/89; Rot. Parl. iv. 347. 
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cest rolle paramont les communes peticions’.1 It would be 
possible to quote other instances of common petitions enrolled 
before the caption. ‘ 

As regards unenrolled petitions, originals can be found which 
are in no way different either in form or in subject-matter from 
enrolled common petitions. Many of them are addressed as 
from the Commons and bear the superscription, ‘soit baille as 
seigneurs ’, which the Commons used increasingly from the 
twenties of the fifteenth century onwards to dispatch petitions 
to the Lords ; and yet they are not enrolled. Moreover, some of 
these petitions are clearly endorsed as common petitions. An 
unenrolled petition on behalf of Calais in 1454, addressed ‘ Be- 
sechen mekely your Communes in this your present parlement 
assembled ’, bears on the dorse the words, ‘Communes peticiones 
Anno xxxj°® et xxxij® parliamento durante ’.? In 1455 there 
were three such unenrolled petitions ; two of them are printed 
in the Rotuli Parliamentorum, but the third does not appear to 
have been printed anywhere. One of them, which urges the 
repeal of the act of resumption of 31 Henry VI, begins, ‘ Prayen 
the Communes in this youre present parlement assembled ’, and 
has the endorsement, ‘Communes peticiones lecte et response 
Anno xxxiij®’. The second sought to prevent the issue of 
licences to ship wool to places other than Calais ; it opened with 
the words, ‘ To the Kyng our soveraigne lord. Praien the comyns 
in this present parlement assembled ’, and bore the endorsement 
“Communes peticiones non concesse de Anno xxxiij°’.? The 
third, concerning the Staple, was addressed ‘To the Kyng oure 
soveraigne lord. Praien the comons in this present parliement 
assembled ’, and has on the dorse the words, ‘ Communes peticiones 
Anno xxxiij°’.t Other unenrolled petitions, which do not run 
in the name of the Commons, may, nevertheless, be common 
petitions, for common petitions were not always addressed in 
the name of the commons. Further, the matter enrolled after 
the caption cannot in every parliament be said to consist entirely 
of common petitions. For instance, not all the articles of the 
parliament roll of 1437 after the caption are common petitions. 
Article 27 is a narrative article, describing the election of William 
Boerley as Speaker in place of Sir John Tyrell, while the next 
two articles are grants; article 28 records the grant of a tenth 
and fifteenth, and article 29 the grant of a subsidy on wool, and 


1065/81; Rot. Parl. iv. 128. 

2 Publ. Rec. Off., Chanc., Parl., and Council Proc. 29/24; Rot. Parl. v. 275-7. 

3 Chanc., Parl., and Council Proc. 30/8, 30/10; Rot. Parl. v. 329-30, 330-1. 

4 Chanc., Parl., and Council Proc. 30/21. Each of these 4 petitions must have been 
the outermost petition of a bundle of common petitions. It is therefore likely that 
there were a good many more common petitions which failed to be enrolled but cannot 
be identified as common petitions so decisively as these. 
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tonnage and poundage. Article 34 is a narrative article telling 
how common petitions not answered in parliament were dealt 
with. 

There is no space here to discuss the reasons for these anomalies ; 
what is important for the present purpose is to realize that common 
petitions were not necessarily enrolled after the caption, although 
this was usually the case. In considering how common petitions 
were compiled and presented, it is therefore not necessary to take 
examples only from petitions enrolled after the caption. 

It has often been supposed that common petitions were 
essentially petitions compiled and presented by the ‘house of 
commons’. Stubbs says of common petitions : 





They were the national response to the king’s promise to redress grievance. 
They were the result of deliberation and debate among the commons 
themselves, whether they originated in the independent proposition of 
an individual member, adopted by the house as a subject of petition, or 
in the complaints of his constituents, or in the organised policy of a party, 
or in the unanimous wish of the whole house.! 


Later, he states that three readings was the regular custom by 
the beginning of the fifteenth century : 


It cannot be believed that the articles of Haxey’s petition (in 1397), 
touching the number of ladies and bishops at court, could have been read 
three times and approved by the house ...; yet if it were not, it is 
difficult to understand how the custom of three readings can be regarded 
as an established rule. By some such process however the common 
petitions must have been authenticated.? 


The views of some later historians are based on the same 
assumption. Quite recently, Professor H. L. Gray has advanced 
similar opinions : 


Although, therefore, the formulators of the earliest comprehensive com- 
mons petitions cannot be identified with certainty it is likely that they 
soon come to be, if they were not at the outset, the knights of the shires 
and the burgesses in parliament. . . . The formulation must have been 
the business of these representatives (the commons) and it is not unlikely 
that they had assumed it as early as 1309 and 1325.* 


For the compilation of some petitions the Commons were, 
it is true, completely responsible. Such petitions were entirely 
the outcome of deliberation amongst the Commons. When the 
petition had been clearly formulated, it could be written down 


1 Stubbs, op. cit. iii. 478-9. 2 Ibid. iii. 480. 

°H. L. Gray, The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation (Cambridge, Mass., 
1932), pp. 209, 210, n. 9. This view is one of the main reasons why he employs the 
term ‘commons petitions’ instead of ‘common petitions’. His use of the phrase 
“comprehensive commons petitions’ is due to his belief that, prior to 1423, common 
petitions enrolled after the caption were presented together as one bill containing 
several articles. That view is discussed later in this article. 
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there and then, for by the fifteenth century the Commons had a 
clerk of their own. It seems probable that there was a clerk of 
the Commons as early as 1363,! and there was quite definitely 
one from 1385 onwards. There is no suggestion that the Commons 
appointed their own clerk ; the position was officially termed that 
of ‘ under-clerk of the parliament’. Apparently this clerk had 
the duty of writing down the petitions of the Commons if they 
so wished, for a fifteenth-century manuscript in English of the 
Modus Tenendi Parlimentum, which speaks of clerks of the knights 
and of the burgesses, says ‘ whiche clerks schal write thair doutes 
and answer that thei schal make to the kyng and to the parle- 
ment. Thei schal bee in here conseil where thei wil have hem.’ ® 

Sometimes petitions were prepared by the Commons after 
consulting some, or all, of the Lords. Several instances of this 
are recorded in the reign of Henry IV. In 1399 the Commons 
held deliberations with the lords, and three of the questions 
then discussed were dealt with later in common petitions.‘ The 
Commons desired in 1402 to have ‘ advice and communication ’ 
with some of the Lords on the matters to be treated. Henry 
granted the request, but with a protest that it was done not of 
right but of special favour; and four bishops, four earls, and 
four lords were named.> In 1404 the Commons asked that certain 
of their number should be allowed to go before the Lords to confer 
with them, and the request was granted. There was a confer- 
ence between the Lords and Commons on the last day of the 
parliament of 1406; and the result of this was that the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the name of both Lords and Commons, 
put forward a petition touching the succession to the Crown.’ 
Then in 1407 ‘le . . . Parlour pria depar les . . . Communes 
a nostre Seigneur le Roy ge pur lesploit de mesme le parlement 
luy pleust assigner certeins Seigneurs de comuner ovesge eux de 


1 The patent roll of 1385 records that Robert of Melton had held the office of ‘ under- 
clerk of the parliament’ by-letters patent of Edward III, receiving for this 100s. a 
year from the exchequer (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, p. 535). What is almost certainly 
a confirmation of these letters patent was made by Richard II on 17 March 1378, and 
this refers to a grant of 100s. a year to Robert of Melton by letters patent of Edward 
III of 3 April 1363, which can be found enrolled under that date (ibid. 1377-81, p. 154 ; 
ibid. 1361-4, p. 323). 

2 On the patent roll of 1385 is the record of a grant of 100s. a year for life to John 
de Scardeburgh, a chancery clerk, for being under-clerk of the parliament (Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, p. 535). That he was connected with the Commons is shown by 
the parliament roll of 1388: ‘ Item nostre dit Seigneur le Roi, a la request des cynk 
Seigneurs appellantz, granta daider Geffry Martyn, Clerk de la Corone. Et granta 
auxint, a la requeste des Communes, daider John de Scardeburgh, lour commune clerc ’ 
(C65/46 ; Rot. Parl. iii. 245). 

5D. K. Hodnett and W. P. White, The Manuscripts of the Modus Tenendi Parlia- 
mentum, ante, xxxiv. 220. 

4H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, ‘ Parliamentary Documents from Formularies ’, 
in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xi. 155-8. 

5 Rot. Parl. iii. 486. ® Ibid. 523. 7 Ibid. 580, 
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certeines materes busoignables touchantz la commune bien et 
profit de tout le Roialme ’,) and went on to name three lords 
spiritual and four lords temporal; once more the king acceded 
to their request. Probably, as in 1399, some of the results of 
these deliberations are to be found in common petitions. 

In cases where common petitions were peculiarly concerned 
with the interests of the knights and burgesses in parliament it 
is reasonable to suppose that the Commons were entirely respon- 
sible for the compilation, from the first drafting to the completed 
petition ready for presentation to the Lords. Such a petition 
is No. VII in the first parliament of Henry V. The Commons 
asked that the knights, citizens, and burgesses who came to 
Westminster for the parliament called to meet there on 3 Feb- 
ruary 1413 should have writs de expensis for the levy of their 
wages. Of this class are the requests, occasionally enrolled as 
common petitions after the caption ? but more usually made when 
the grant was offered,’ that none of the knights and burgesses 
should be made collectors of taxes granted in parliament. 

Another class of petitions whose formulation may have been 
entirely due to the collective action of the knights and burgesses 
are those which deal with questions of national interest and im- 
portance. Some of these petitions are long and elaborate, and 
give the impression that they were compiled by an authoritative 
body. Sometimes there was a series on one subject. For 
example nos. LXXXVII to CII of the common petitions of the 
parliament of 1402 are proposals for measures against the Welsh. 
In the last parliament of Henry V’s reign common petitions 
III-X are concerned with regulations about the coinage. In 
the parliament of 1420 common petitions III, IV, V, VIII, IX, 
and X all dealt with trade. 

Until 1423, but not afterwards, there were frequently recur- 
ring common petitions which became stereotyped and are to be 
found immediately after the caption. These asked that the 
Church, the lords spiritual and temporal and other lieges of the 
king, and all the cities and boroughs, should have and enjoy all 
their liberties and franchises as heretofore,t and that charters, 
statutes, and ordinances should be observed.5 Such petitions 
were, no doubt, more or less automatically formulated by the 
knights and burgesses, although there is no positive proof of that. 

In a great number of cases, however, common petitions were 
founded on antecedent petitions. The part played by the 
Commons in the formulation of such common petitions would 


1€65/70 ; Rot. Parl. iii. 610. 2 Ibid. ii. 368 ; iii. 25, 212; vi. 422. 
3 Ibid. ii. 317; iii. 90, 547, 649; iv. 318, 370; v. 144, 173, 228, 624. 

4 Ibid. iii. 433, 468, 494, 591, 613, 659; iv. 19, 49, 76, 113, 125, 146, 154, 253. 
5 Ibid. iii. 433, 468, 494, 591, 613, 659; iv. 19, 76. 
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naturally vary; it would depend whether much or little alter- 
ation of the petition presented to them was necessary before a 
common petition was evolved ready to be presented to the king 
and Lords. These antecedent petitions came from different 
sources. Sometimes they were petitions sent down to the 
Commons from the Lords. There is a good example of this 
in 1423: 


Item, une autre peticion fuist baille as ditz Seigneurs en mesme parlement 
par les Marchantz lestaple, conteinantz cynk articles, la quelle peticion 
depuis fuist mande par mesmes les Seigneurs as ditz Communes pour ent 
avoir lour avys, les queux Communes mesme la peticion rebaillerent, 
come une de lour communes peticions, ovec deux articles de parchemyn 
a ycell annexez, cest assavoir une cedule en engloys annexe a la quart 
article et lautre cedule en franceys annexe a la quint article, les tenures 


des queux peticion et cedules, ovec les responses a chescune article, cy 
ensuent.! 


This was probably the procedure in the case of a common peti- 
tion of the parliament of 1432.2 The printed record gives no 
hint that the petition was based on a petition handed down from 
the Lords, but the original suggests that, by bearing both the 
superscription ‘soit baille as Seigneurs’, usually employed to 


dispatch petitions to the Lords, and, immediately underneath 
the superscription, the words ‘les comunes a cest bille sount 
assentuz ’, which usually denoted the Commons’ assent to a 
petition which the Lords had sent down to them. It looks as 
if this petition, which was addressed to the king and Lords, 
was first sent down from the Lords to the Commons who as- 
sented to it with the words ‘les comunes a cest bille sount 
assentuz’. Later, they decided to give it a warmer backing 
by approving and presenting it as a common petition. They 
would then write on it the superscription ‘ soit baille as seigneurs ’. 
A common petition of the 1429-30 parliament seems to have 
been formed in this‘way. The petition was addressed to the 
king ; this, together with the fact that underneath the petition 
in its original form are the words ‘a ceste bill les comunes sont 
assentz ’, points to such a conclusion. As far as one can tell, 
the wording of the original petition was left unaltered, but the 
Commons added a schedule containing provisos.* 

Some common petitions were based on petitions which came, 
not from above, but from below. In a common petition of 1423 
concerning disorders in Herefordshire, the Commons stated 


1 (65/85; Rot. Parl. iv. 250. Although this narrative speaks of 5 articles, there 
are only 4, both in the printed Rotuli, and on the 1423 parliament roll. 

2 P.R.O., Ancient Petitions, no. 9865; Rot. Parl. iv. 405 (no. 42). 

3 P.R.O., Chance., Parl., and Council Proc. 19/17 and 18; Rot. Parl. iv. 355. 
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that several persons had submitted to them petitions on this 
subject : 


Item, priount les communes, pur ceo ge diverses lieges nostre tressoveraigne 
Seigneur le Roi piteuousement et dolorousement, par lour diverses billes 
a les ditz Communes en icest present parlement baillez, ount monstrez 
qe plusours et diverses extorcions, oppressions . . . deinz le Hundred 
de Wormmelowe en le Countee de Hereford trovez. .. .1 


It is not often that the origin of a common petition is stated so 
explicitly. Sometimes, however, the response seems to indicate 
a knowledge on the part of the king that the petition had origin- 
ated with an individual. For instance, in the first parliament 
of Henry IV the reply to a common petition which began 
‘Item, priont les Communes’ was ‘Celuy qi enfourma la bille 
viegne au Roy et son counseill pur luy enfourmer clerement et 
le Roy luy ferra remedie par advys de son counseill’ ;* and it 
would be possible to quote other examples. A reply with 
similar implication was that given to several common petitions, 
‘Celluy qi soy seente greve sue en especial’ or something similar.* 

Often common petitions were based on petitions, not from 
individuals, but from groups of all kinds, ranging from definite 
and restricted groups such as the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
monalty of a town to very large, vague groups such as the 
‘commons ’ of one or more shires, or ‘ the people of this realm ’. 
In the first parliament of Henry IV a petition was presented to 
the commons from the mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, and common- 
alty of the city of London, asking for the repeal of a statute of 
1353, which laid down severe penalties for the city in case 
of disorder and bad governance. Their petition began: ‘A 
tresexcellent, trespuissent et tresgracious seigneur le Roy Mons- 
trent treshumblement voz treshumbles liges les Maire, Viscountz, 
Aldermans, et la Communaltee de vostre Citee de Londres ge 
come par estatut fait el temps le Roy Edward vostre aiel. . . .’4 
The Commons decided to base a common petition on this bill. 
They altered the opening words to, ‘ Item, priont les Communes 
ge come par estatut fait al temps le Roy Edward vostre aiel 

., and the wording throughout the rest of the petition was 
altered where necessary to make it consistent with the new ad- 
dress.5 In the case of a good many common petitions on behalf 
of groups there is no such evidence that they were based on 
petitions presented to the Commons. Quite a number of common 
petitions began, however, with the statement that the Commons 
were appealing on behalf of some group. As illustrations one 


1 C65/85; Rot. Parl. iv. 254. 2 C65/62; Rot. Parl. iii. 445-6. 
3 E.g. ibid. 474, 478; iv. 9, 11, 122, 155. 
4P.R.O., Ancient Petitions, no. 1068; Rot. Parl. iii. 442. 5 [bid. 
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may quote a petition of 1410 beginning, ‘Item, suppliont les 
Communes pur les Mair et Communalte de la ville Doxenford ’, 
or another of 1416 bearing the address, ‘ Item, priont les Com- 
munes pur le Dean et toutz les Chapelleins deins lostiel nostre 
Seigneur le Roy ’.? 

But further investigation gives reason to pause before ac- 
cepting without qualification the view that the formulators of 
common petitions were the knights of the shires and the bur- 
gesses in parliament. There are quite a number of common 
petitions in the fifteenth century in whose formulation, or com- 
pilation, the Commons appear to have had no share. Their 
connexion with such petitions seems to have been limited to 
approving them and then forwarding them to the Lords. Of this 
class are to be reckoned common petitions enrolled with an address, 
not as from the Commons of parliament but as from some other 
individual or group to the Commons. For example, in the case of 
a common petition of the November parliament of 1414 (no. XIII 
of the petitions enrolled after the caption) the entry begins : ‘ Item 
les ditz Communes baillerent en parlement un peticion touchant 
lestat del estaple de Caleis, et prierent a Roi de la grantier, dont 
la tenure cy ensuit. A les tressages Communes monstrent les 
Maire, Conestables, et la Compaignie de lestaple a Caleys . . .’.* 
Common petition XI in the December parliament of 1421 was 
addressed ‘ As tressages Communes de ceste present parliament— 
prie soit par les ditz Communes a treshaut et puissant Prince le 
Duc le Bedford, Gardien Dengleterre, et as Seigneurs espiritueles 
et temporales de mesme le parlement, pur considerer, ge . . .’.4 
In the case of some petitions it would be possible to claim for 
the Commons a share in their formulation, albeit a small share, 
on the grounds that they altered the wording of the petition to 
make it appear to emanate from the Commons. It is impossible 
to claim for them even this small share in the formulation of 
the petitions of the,class now under discussion. A bill put 
forward in 1455 is very interesting in this connexion. In that 
year a common petition was presented beginning: ‘Sheweth 
unto your grete wisdoms and also preyen and besechen the 
Silkewymmen and Throwestres of the craftes and occupacion 
of Silkewerk within the Citee of London . . .’° Ina fifteenth- 
century London chronicle there is an entry to the effect that the 
ordinance of 1455 against the importation of manufactured silk 
goods (based on this petition) was made ‘ ad supplicationem Lon- 
doniensium ’.6 It does not mention the mediatorial function of the 

1065/71; Rot. Parl. iii. 645. 2C65/77; Rot. Parl. iv. 80. 

3 C65/75 ; Rot. Parl. iv. 53. 4C65/83; Rot. Parl. iv. 155. 

5 C65/103 ; Rot. Parl. v. 325. 


® Bodl. Lib., MS. Rawlinson B. 355, fo. 112 ; Six Town Chronicles, ed. R. Flenley 
(Oxford, 1911), p. 110. 
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Commons. It looks as if the chronicler regarded the part which 
they played in the matter—approving of the petition and pre- 
senting it—as of so little importance that it did not occur to him 
to mention it. 

There were more petitions not compiled by the Commons 
than might be at first sight apparent. A large proportion of 
common petitions in the fifteenth century opened with the words, 
‘Item priount les Communes ge . . .’, or some similar phrase, 
but not all of these were drawn up by the Commons. Individuals 
or groups sometimes compiled petitions as if they were from the 
Commons, and then presented the petitions to the Commons for 
their approval. The original of a common petition of 1429 
which begins, ‘Item, priount les Communes’, has underneath 
the petition the words, ‘ A cest bille les Comunes sount assentuz ’.1 
A common petition of 1449 concerning merchants begins : 
‘ Praien the Comens in this present parliament assembled ’, and 
has a superscription ‘soit baille as seigneurs’; but at the end 
of the schedule annexed to it is the note: ‘ As to alle the mater 
comprised in the cedule, not comprehendid in the bille to the 
whiche this cedule is annexed, the Communes be not assented ’.? 
From this it is evident that the Commons themselves were not 
the authors of the petition. If they had agreed to the whole of 
the petition and schedule, very probably they would merely have 
signified their general approval by the superscription, ‘soit 
baille as seigneurs ’, and we should not have known whether the 
Commons really had drawn up the petition in its present form 
or not. 

Not only is the address, ‘Item priont les Communes’, not 
a guarantee that the petition so addressed was formulated by 
the Commons ; it is not even a guarantee that the petition was 
supposed to emanate from that body. Petitioners who desired 
to appeal to the Commons, in the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century at any rate, usually addressed their petitions ‘ As Com- 
munes dicest present parlement ’, and not merely ‘ As Communes ’. 
For example, a common petition of 1416 began: ‘ Please a les 
honurables et sages Communes dycest present parlement con- 
siderer . . .’.2 This usage suggests that ‘les Communes’ 
alone might not give a clear indication of the persons to whom 
the petition was addressed, that it could mean something other 
than ‘les Communes dycest present parlement ’, and that peti- 
tioners felt such exactness to be necessary. That ‘les Communes ’ 
did not always mean the knights and burgesses in parliament is 
shown by a common petition of 1414 which opened : ‘ Item, priont 


1 P.R.O., Chanc., Parl., and Council Proc. 19/21; Rot. Parl. iv. 357. 
? Chanc., Parl., and Council Proc. 27/16 and 17; Rot. Parl. v. 155-6. 
3 (65/77 ; Rot. Parl. iv. 80. 
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les Communes’. The reply began with the words, ‘Le Roy, 
del assent de toutz les Seigneurs et al priere de Comunes de ceste 
parlement ’,1 and proceeded to make some amendments. On 
the theory that a common petition must be formulated by the 
‘house of commons’ here is an example of the Commons (or 
part of them, at the least) asking for amendments to a petition 
which they themselves had compiled in the same parliament ! 

In a similar way it may be doubted whether the ‘ commons 
of the realm’ is always a synonym for ‘the commons of this 
parliament ’ in the addresses of common petitions, such as that 
of 1432 beginning: ‘ To the kyng our soverain Lord Hevely com- 
pleynen alle the Communes of this Royaume’.? That ‘les 
communes de cest roiaume ’ does not always mean the same thing 
as ‘les communes de cest parlement ’ is evident from the address 
of a common petition of 1406. This ran: ‘ Item, suppliont hum- 
blement les Communes de vostre Roiame si bien espirituelx 
come temporelx ’.® ; 

The fact is that in the fifteenth century the word ‘ communes ’ 
did not inevitably refer to the knights and burgesses in parliament. 
At this period the word ‘ commune ’ could still denote a group of 
any size, however loosely bound, as well as clearly defined groups, 
such as the commons of the parliament, or the mayor, alderman, 
and commonalty of a borough; as has been most justly said, 
commune ‘is a large, vague word’. The diversity of its use 
is shown by petitions which began: ‘ Please a tres sages Comyns 
de ceste present parlement assavoir coment tout le peple de 
ceste Roialme, et nomement les laborers, servantz et commyns 
du dit Roialme . . .’,5 ‘A les tressages Communes esteantz 
en cest present parlement, priont les Communes . . .’,® ‘A tres- 
sages et treshonurables Communes de cest present parlement, 
monstrent les Mair, Audermans, et Communes de la Citee de 
Londres ’,”7 and ‘As honurables et tressages Communes de 
cest present parlement Supplient les poveres Communes de 
Northumberland, Cumberland, et Westmoreland ge. . .’3 
The confusion in its use may be seen from a common petition 
of 1426 which began : 


1065/75; Rot. Parl. iv. 52. 

?P.R.0., Ancient Petitions, no. 15860; Rot. Parl. iv. 405. 

3 C65/68 ; Rot. Parl. iii. 598. For examples of fifteenth-century common petitions 
which link the name of ‘commons’ with those of other petitioners, see Rot. Parl. 
iii. 555; iv. 8, 15. 

* Pollock and Maitland, The History of English Law (2nd edn., 1898), i. 494. On 
the use of the word ‘commune’, or ‘communitas’, in the middle ages, see also 
Maitland, Township and Borough (Cambridge, 1898), pp. 12, 31, 32, 98. 

5 (65/85; Rot. Parl. iv. 253. 6 Ibid. 

7 P.R.O., Ancient Petitions, no. 4238; Rot. Parl. iv. 354. 

8 065/82 ; Rot. Parl. iv. 143. 
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To the Kyng our soverain Lord. Besechuth tendurly your humble Com- 
munes of this present parlement that wher they and in especiall the 
Communes of the Shire of Kent have usode to selle and to sende all maner 
of corn and bestus and othir vitailles to Caleys, Guynes, and othir places 
beyonde the See with inne Picarde, to your peple ther beyng, and corn 
and othur merchandise to Bordeaux and othur places be yonde the 
W468 


If the word ‘commons’ were used consistently the phrase 
‘Communes of the Shire of Kent’ should refer to the knights of 
the shire for Kent and the burgess representatives for the various 
boroughs of that county. Yet it is obvious that the phrase was 
intended to apply to far more people than that. 

A common petition addressed in the name of ‘ les Communes ’” 
or ‘ les Communes de cest roiaume ’ is therefore probably intended, 
in some cases, to be taken as a petition, not from the commons of 
parliament, but from ‘the people’ or ‘the public’. Even if no 
more than a minority of the petitions beginning ‘ Item priont 
les Communes ’ belong to this category, it still remains true that 
there was a considerable number of petitions not compiled by 
the Commons. Various kinds of such petitions have been dealt 
with so far, but one class of petitions not formulated by the Com- 
mons has still to be considered. This comprises those common 
petitions which are not addressed to the commons of parliament 
and do not run in the name of ‘les Communes’. Very often the 
petitions are from some or all the people of one or more shires. 
During the early fifteenth century there were several petitions 
from ‘ les Communes ’ or ‘ les loialx lieges ’ of Shropshire.2 There 
were petitions from ‘les Communes’ of other counties, speaking 
in the name of a single shire.* There were also petitions from 
groups of shires; for example, in 1406 and 1407 there were 
common petitions which began: ‘ Item priont les Communes de 
les Countees Dessex, Hertford, Suffolk, Norffolk, Surrey, et 
Sussex, et dautres Countees de roiaume’. ‘Item priount les 
Communes de les Countees Dessex, Hertford, Suffolk, Norffolk, 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Devon, Salop, et dautres Countees du 
roiaume ’, and in 1413 another was presented in the name of 
‘les Communaltes des Countees parmy le Roialme’.‘ Several 
petitions were stated to have come from the knights, squires, 
and commonalty of various counties,® or the knights, squires, and 
other gentlemen of the county.’ Sometimes petitions bore an 
address in the name of some or all the inhabitants of a town, 
from the merchants, the burgesses, the mayor aldermen and 

1 (65/87 ; Rot. Parl. iv. 307. ? Ibid. iii. 440 (2), 441, 475, 614; iv. 68. 

* Ibid. iii. 476, 505, 540, 614, 662 ; iv. 21, 401. 

* Ibid. iii. 592, 614 ; iv. 14; cf. also ibid. iii. 663. 


5 Ibid. iii. 635-6 (5 petitions), 659-60 (4 petitions) ; iv. 12. 
® Ibid. iii. 638, 660. 
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burgesses, ‘les poveres communes et citezeins’,1 and so on. In 
addition, there were petitions, not addressed in the name of the 
commons of parliament, or even ‘les Communes’, which can, 
nevertheless, not be fitted into the categories just mentioned. 
These came from the most diverse groups of people, ranging from 
the poor parishioners of the churches of Liskyret, Lankynhorn, 
and Tallan, in Cornwall, or the drapers and makers of cloth in 
the West country to the clerks and attorneys of both Benches, 
or the gentlefolk and other people who held their lands by knight- 
service in the geldable part of Kent.? 

In spite of the fact that so many of the common petitions in 
the early fifteenth century were neither compiled nor amended 
nor re-worded by the Commons of parliament, there may be some 
who would, nevertheless, regard all common petitions as peti- 
tions of the ‘house of commons’. This they might do on the 
grounds that, even if there was a certain proportion of common 
petitions which the Commons of parliament did not formulate, 
at any rate they adopted such petitions after deliberation and 
debate and perhaps after three readings, as Stubbs thought ; 
after this, such petitions would be presented by them to the 
Lords, along with the rest of the common petitions which they 
had compiled ab initio, or had based on antecedent petitions 
handed to them. 

In regard to such an argument, it must be observed that in 
the case of those common petitions which are not addressed to 
the Commons of parliament and do not run in their name there 
is, indeed, no direct evidence that the Commons had anything 
to do with them. If it were to be definitely established that such 
petitions were not delivered to the clerk of parliament by the 
Commons, that they were handed to him by the individuals or 
groups who had formulated them, or by certain knights or bur- 
gesses acting on their behalf, then it could no longer be maintained 
that the whole of the common petitions were petitions of the 
collectivity of knights and burgesses in any sense whatsoever. 
But more information than has so far come to light is needed 
concerning parliamentary petitions in the fifteenth century before 
it is possible to state with authority whether there were, at that 
period, some common petitions with which the commons of 
parliament had no connexion, at any stage. Certainly, there, 
appear to be difficulties in the way of accepting the theory that 
some common petitions were not only compiled by groups up 
and down the country, but were presented direct to the clerk of 
parliament by those groups or by knights or burgesses from that 
part of the country acting on their behalf. On the roll of the 
Westminster parliament of 1404 the caption states distinctly 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 443, 497, 500, 503. 2 Ibid. iii. 505, 664, 666; iv. 49. 
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that it is the Commons of parliament who are pleading on behalf 
of the petitions which follow: ‘ Pleise a tresexcellent et tresre- 
doubte Seigneur nostre Seigneur le Roy grantier a voz poveres 
Communes de vostre parlement tenuz a Westmoustier lendemayn 
de Seint Hiller lan de vostre regne quint, en supportacion de 
eux, les peticions qensuent’.1 Yet amongst the subsequent 
common petitions is one beginning, ‘ Item supplient humblement 
voz poverez Communes del Countee de Kent’. This seems 
clearly a case of adoption of a petition by the Commons, and it 
may therefore be conjectured that other common petitions which 
are not addressed to the commons of parliament, and do not 
run in their name, were adopted and presented by the Commons 
without any alteration of the address. 

If this be so, it is difficult to see why the Commons did not 
trouble to alter the words of the address, seeing that many common 
petitions obviously inspired by groups begin, ‘ Item priont les 
Communes pur . . .’, as has been already pointed out.” If all 
alike are instances of ‘ the adoption of local or group petitions by 
the Commons ’, it seems strange that the wording of some should 
be transformed, while that of others should be left as before. A 
possible explanation would be that the clerk of the Commons drew 
up some petitions which they had adopted, so that they appeared 
to emanate from the Commons whilst neglecting to change others 
from their original form. Yet, as Professor Pollard remarks in 
another connexion, ‘ Official negligence is, however, a somewhat 
facile solution of archivistic problems ’.* It has been suggested 
that this lack of uniformity is due to the hurry in which the 
parliament roll had often to be compiled. This may be the ex- 
planation for some parliaments ; but it should be noted that an 
entry in the records of the council in 1423 says that statutes were 
to be edited from approved petitions (in their original form), of 
the previous parliament, and that the customary enrolment in 
chancery (i.e. the drawing up of the parliament roll) was to follow, 
‘ut moris est’. From this it would appear that the enrolment 
of parliamentary activities was not usually done in haste. That 
this procedure was usually employed appears the more likely 
since occasionally statutes were edited from approved petitions 
which were never enrolled on the parliament roll. Consequently, 
an explanation of the lack of’uniformity in the addresses of com- 
mon petitions which is based on the theory that the parliament 
roll was usually compiled in haste is seen to have grave effects. 

1 C65/66 ; Rot. Parl. iii. 538. 2 Supra, p. 599. 3 Pollard, op. cit. p. 400. 

* Nicolas, op. cit. iii. 22. It is curious that in the same year as this council minute 
there was a request in a common petition which ran, ‘ Et ge cest nostre commune 
request et petition soient enactez en le rolle du parlement duraunt ycell,’ to which the 


reply was: ‘ Et quant a lacte et lenrollment du dit petition, soit fait come il est desire 
par icell ’ (C65/85 ; Rot. Parl. iv. 254). 
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The explanation of this anomaly seems more probably to 
lie in the fact that, in the earlier part of the fifteenth century at 
any rate, the Commons still lacked any elaborate or adequate 
machinery for examining petitions which were brought before them. 
An instance has already been cited where the Commons asked 
for an amendment to a common petition in the same parliament.? 
Surely this would not have happened if the petition had been 
adequately examined and debated before it was presented ? 
There is a good deal of evidence in support of the view that the 
procedure of the Commons for examining petitions was still 
comparatively rudimentary in the early fifteenth century; but 
there is no space to present it here in full. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the redundancy in the subject-matter of two common 
petitions of the same parliament points towards the same con- 
clusion. Examples of this redundancy must be limited to cases 
which occurred in 1402 and 1429. In the former year the answer 
to one of the common petitions was: ‘Touchant le primere 
article de ceste peticion, quant as iuggementz renduz en Courte 
le Roy, le Roy le voet. Et quant al remenant de mesme la 
peticion, il est responduz paramont entre les communes peticions.’ 
Substantially the same request as was made in the latter had 
already been included in another common petition of the same 
parliament.? Then in 1429 the reply to common petition X XVII 
said: ‘Et quant a les arsures et robberies (about which this 
petition had been complaining) il est responduz par devaunt ’. 
This common petition had incorporated almost verbatim most of 
the preamble of common petition VI into its own preamble, and 
had repeated the appeal of the previous petition. It is not as 
if the request was repeated because it had been refused the first 
time, for the response to common petition VI was: ‘Soit fait 
come il est desire par la peticion’. Ifa fully developed procedure, 
complete with three readings, such as Stubbs postulates, had 
been in action in the early fifteenth century surely common 
petitions would not have been presented including requests 
already granted in the same parliament ? ‘Such anomalies oc- 
curred because the procedure of the Commons was still in a 
primitive stage, and it is to the same cause that the lack of uni- 
formity in the addresses of common petitions is probably due. 
The examination of some of the petitions presented to the Com- 
mons was very perfunctory,‘ and although they were accepted 


1065/65; Rot. Parl. iii. 510. 

? The petition referred to is probably no. 78, on Rot. Parl. iii. 506-7. 

* P.R.O., Chanc., Parl., and Council Proc. 19/23, 19/9. 

* This seems to be the most probable explanation of the presentation of a petition 
on behalf of the Lollards in the Parliament of 1410. Within a fortnight of this petition 
being presented the Commons came before the king and Lords and prayed ‘ qils pur- 
roient re-avoir une petition par eux liverez en parlement touchant lestatut nadgairs 
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by the Commons as common petitions the address remained 
unchanged. In speaking of common petitions in the fourteenth 
century Messrs. Richardson and Sayles remark : 


Although when the commons put forward a petition, it was implied that 
in some measure they ‘ avowed’ it, yet there can be little doubt that the 
commons had not themselves evolved any strict procedure for the examina- 
tion of bills that might be brought before them and that they lacked the 
competent professional assistance that was available to the auditors of 
petitions. . . . The vouching of a petition by the commons seems to have 
meant no more than that there was a prima facie case for affording a remedy 
in the common interest: the real examination of the petition fell to the 
council to perform. 


The position appears to be substantially the same in the early 
fifteenth century, too. 

The lack of any strict procedure for the examination of peti- 
tions brought before the Commons would also account for the fact 
that occasionally petitions on behalf of individuals were pre- 
sented as common petitions and enrolled after the caption.? In 
certain cases it may be argued that the grievance of the individual 
was typical of similar injustices suffered by a large number of 
people, and hence that the petition was a matter of general 
concern ; but such an explanation would be very weak in the 
case of most petitions on behalf of individuals which were pre- 
sented as common petitions. There is, however, no such difficulty 
in an explanation based on the argument that the machinery 
of the Commons for examining petitions was still very defective. 

It was assumed in the last paragraph that petitions on be- 
half of individuals were anomalies, if presented as common peti- 
tions, and that is, indeed, the case. Petitions on behalf of 
individuals, even if they were addressed in the name of the 
Commons, were more usually, and more appropriately, presented 
as private petitions and enrolled before the caption.* Whatever 
may have been the method of presenting common petitions in 
the fifteenth century, it is certain, as was shown above, that some 
of them were not compiled by the Commons, amended, or 
re-worded by them. The latter can, therefore, be regarded as 
petitions of the ‘house of commons’ only in an unimportant 
and very restricted sense. ‘The public’, ‘ petitions of public 
fait des Lollardes, et ge riens en soit enactez’ (C65/71; Rot. Parl. iii. 623). That 
this petition on behalf of the Lollards had been put forward in the same parliament 
and not in a previous one is seen from Walsingham (Historia Anglicana, ii. 282-3). 


1H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, ‘The Parliaments of Edward III’, in Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, ix. 9. 


* E.g. Rot. Parl. iii. 434-6, 444, 445 (all of 1399), 643; iv. 12, 83 (2), 85 (2), 103; 
v. 269. There is some doubt as to whether the petitions on Rot. Parl. iv. 361, 410, 509, 
on behalf of individuals ought to be considered as common petitions. 

* E.g. ibid. iii. 610, 655; iv. 72, 73, 111, 132, 250, 322 (2), 325, 392 (2), 394; 
v. 11, 40, 44. 
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interest ’ are the interpretations of ‘ communes ’ and ‘ communes 
petitiones ’ which better explain the facts and fit into the back- 
ground of the times. To use the word ‘common ’ to mean public 
was quite usual in the fifteenth century ; for example, in 1455 
Kirkeby, keeper of the chancery rolls, when giving a technical 
description of parliamentary procedure, used the expression 
‘commune bill’ to distinguish a public from a private bill! The 
essential feature of a common petition should be, not that it was 
a petition of the Commons, but that it was one concerned with 
a common or public interest. Professor Gray regards common 
petitions as essentially petitions of the ‘house of commons’, 
‘commons’ petitions’ or ‘commons’ bills’ in fact? as distinct 
from petitions of groups or individuals. But even he states 
elsewhere that the distinction between common and private 
petitions was between ‘bills of general applicability ’ and ‘ bills 
which were of special application or were primarily adminis- 
trative ’.® 

One important point concerning the manner of presenting 
common petitions to the king and Lords has yet to be discussed. 
Were they collected together by the Commons and incorporated 
as articles of a single, big petition, or were they presented separ- 
ately, either individually or a few at a time ? There has never 
been any controversy as to how private petitions sponsored by 
the Commons were forwarded to the Lords. Presumably they 
were dispatched to the Lords individually or in small groups as 
soon as they had been approved by the Commons. Thomas 
Richardson, Speaker of the house of commons in 1620, stated that 
in his day bills were sent up to the Lords singly or in groups of 
five or six. Similarly, there is general agreement that after 1423, 
when common petitions in their original form become more fre- 
quent, they, too, were presented to the Lords individually or in 
very small groups. This view receives very weighty support 
from the fact that the originals of common petitions, which be- 
come more numerous as time goes on, are usually written on 
separate membranes, one to each piece of parchment, with no 
sign of the membranes having originally been sewn together to 
form a single roll. Moreover, the original petitions are written 
in different hands, and from this it seems reasonable to infer 
that they were drawn up by different persons or groups, and 
when approved by the Commons were sent on without further 
copying. 

1 Year Book, 33 Hy. VI, Pasch. pl. 8, fo. 176. 

2 Gray, op. cit. p. 62. His confusion of commons’ petitions with common petitions 
is, perhaps, most obvious on p, 48, where he states ‘ It will be convenient to call the 


petitions of the commons commons [sic, without apostrophe] petitions rather than 
common petitions ’. 


3 Ibid. p. 97. * Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 36856, fo. 430. 
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Professor Gray has stated, however, that, prior to 1423, 
common petitions were presented in a way quite different from 
their method of presentation from 1423 onwards. He maintains 
that up to 14231 common petitions were presented, not indi- 
vidually, but all together, written out on a single roll as a ‘ com- 
prehensive commons petition’. The ‘comprehensive conimons 
petition ° “was a petition of several articles . . . each article 
was in itself a petition and. demanded its own response. 
Instead of preparing several bills to be presented to the king, 
the inchoate house of commons found it wiser to present a single 
bill in which divers requests might be briefly stated. We shall 
henceforth for want of a better name, call such a bill a com- 
prehensive commons petition.’ ? 

If it were proved that some common petitions in the early 
fifteenth century prior to 1423, even if only a small proportion 
of the total number, reached the Lords without having been 
approved and presented by the Commons, then it would be im- 
possible to hold that all the common petitions in a single parlia- 
ment could have been handed in on one list. In the fourteenth 
century there were many more common petitions for which there 
is no direct evidence that they were presented by the Commons 
than there were in the fifteenth. Yet since Professor Gray re- 
gards the comprehensive commons petition as holding the field 
from the reign of Edward II to 1423, it is principally for the four- 
teenth century that his theory has to be justified. 

But even if one is reluctant to suppose that in the early 
fifteenth century there were any common petitions which were 
not presented to the Lords by means of the Commons, there are 
still difficulties in the way of accepting the theory of the ‘ com- 
prehensive commons petition’. It is noteworthy that Professor 

Gray himself admits ‘that commons bills might sometimes be 
presented individually was not unknown to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ’.2 He mentions several ‘ commons petitions ’ 
which in the early fifteenth century were enrolled on the parlia- 
ment roll before the ‘comprehensive commons petition’, and, 
therefore, presumably, were presented separately. In the first 
parliament of Henry IV ‘ of the commons petitions, seven were 
enrolled on the parliament roll before the comprehensive commons 
bill ’, and in the next parliament there was ‘a commons petition 
enrolled before the comprehensive commons petition’* In the 
parliament of 1406 were presented two ‘ commons petitions which 
on the parliament roll preceded the comprehensive commons 
bill’, while in 1410 there was ‘ an isolated commons petition ’.5 


1 Gray, op. cit. p. 229. 2 Ibid. p. 203. 
3 Tbid. p. 247. 4 Ibid. p. 259, footnotes 125, 126, 
5 Ibid. pp. 269, 267, footnotes 153, 145. 
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It was mentioned above that some common petitions were not 
enrolled ; 1 what seem to be undoubted instances of such petitions 
can be found in the early fifteenth century * and these common 
petitions were, presumably, not presented as articles of a ‘ com- 
prehensive commons petition ’. 

Further, Professor Gray states that after 1423 the common 
petitions included ‘ official bills, as the articles of the compre- 
hensive petition never did’.* Yet in the Leicester parliament of 
1414, of the nine statutes then enacted four important ones 
appear on the roll among the common petitions in the precise 
words of the statutes. Instead of the introductory ‘ Item, 
priont les Communes’ the phrase introducing them runs, ‘ Item 
fait assavoir ge nostre tressoverain Seigneur le Roi . . . del 
advis et assent des Seigneurs espirituelx et temporelx, et a la 
requeste de ses Communes avauntditz, ad fait certeins estatuitz, 
declaracions, et ordinances en cest present parlement .. .’.4 
Professor Gray says of them: ‘ Although they were enrolled 
among the common petitions, it is perhaps best to look upon 
them as official’. If they were really ‘ official bills’ it is diffi- 
cult to see how they can have been presented as articles of a 
comprehensive ‘ commons petition ’ ; unless, indeed, the Commons 
adopted as their own bills sent down to them by the Lords, as 
they did later on. There is another bill in this parliament which 
does not appear to have been an article of a ‘ comprehensive 
commons petition’. For one thing, it is in English. Professor 
Gray says of common petitions: ‘ Up to 1423 they were always 
couched in French or rarely in Latin. . . . It would seem that 
before 1423 the comprehensive commons petition was, so to 
speak, edited in order to give its parts a linguistic unity ’.® 
Secondly, before this petition there is an introductory narrative : 
‘Item, fait a remembrer ge les Communes baillerent a Roi nostre 
Seigneur tressoverain en cest parlement une peticion dont les 
tenure ensuyt de mote a mote’ ;7 this suggests that the petition 
was presented individually. 

If the common petitions were always presented on one mem- 
brane as a ‘comprehensive commons petition’ for a century 
prior to 1423, one would naturally have supposed that by the 
early fifteenth century the Commons would have evolved methods 
of editing ‘the comprehensive commons petition’, not merely 
‘in order to give its parts a linguistic unity’, but to prevent 
contradiction or repetition in the requests which were made. 

1 See supra, pp. 592, 603. 

2 E.g. Rot. Parl. iii. 518, 560 ; iv. 315, 364, 511; also an unprinted petition, P.R.O., 
Chanc., Parl., and Council Proc. 13/18. 

3 Gray, op. cit. p. 288. 4065/74; Rot. Parl. iv. 22. 


5 Gray, op. cit. p. 260, footnote 128a. ® Ibid. p. 231. 
7 C65/74; Rot. Parl. iv. 22. 
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Yet, as was mentioned above, there was sometimes redundancy 
in the subject-matter of two common petitions of the same 
parliament. It also seems natural to expect that by the early 
fifteenth century a standardized form of address, such as ‘ Item 
priont les Communes’ or ‘Item suppliont les Communes’, 
would have been applied to all common petitions in order to 
give to the ‘comprehensive commons petition’ a more uniform 
appearance. If, as Professor Gray supposes, editing took place 
to secure uniformity in the ‘comprehensive commons petition ’ 
in one sphere, that of language, why not in other spheres? Yet 
the description, already given, of the differences in the addresses 
of common petitions shows that there was no such uniformity. 
Some common petitions were addressed simply in the name of 
the Commons ; others appealed to the king and Lords in the 
name of the Commons. Petitions of another class were addressed 
to the Commons, while a number of petitions were not addressed 
to the Commons, and did not run in their name. Even within 
these various groups of common petitions there was a remarkable 
amount of diversity in the precise form of the address. 

It has already been seen ! that, from the reign of Richard IT 
onwards, it became increasingly common for private petitions 
to be submitted for approval to the Commons, who then presented 
them to the Lords, if the petitions were thought worthy of being 
so forwarded. Professor Gray thinks that the disappearance of 
the ‘ comprehensive commons petition’ was very likely due to 
the Commons growing accustomed to the sight of such private 
petitions being sent up to the Lords individually : 


More time for preparing a commons bill and more time for debating it 
in the lords would be allowed if such bills were sent up as soon as formulated 
instead of waiting until all could be grouped together as articles of one 
large petition. . . . And it must have come to seem illogical that private 
bills could be individually and readily sent from commons to lords, while 
more important common bills could not be.? 


In view of the constant difficulty experienced, in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century and in the Lancastrian period, of getting 
through the necessary business in the duration of a parliament 
the advantages of presenting common petitions separately must 
have forced themselves on the attention of the Commons a good 
many years earlier than 1423. The importance of a petition would 
be better enhanced by presenting it separately, when it could 
receive undivided attention, than by surrounding it with all the 
other common petitions and presenting them all at once. More- 
over, if common petitions were forwarded as articles of a ‘ com- 
prehensive commons petition’, the Lords must often have been 


1 See supra, pp. 399-401. ® Gray, op. cit. p. 374. 
VOL. LII.—NO., CCVIII. QQ 
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suddenly overwhelmed with business towards the latter end of 
parliament, when this large bill had been sent up, and, as Pro- 
fessor Gray observes, must in consequence have been prevented 
from giving to the different petitions the attention which would 
have been possible had they been presented separately. It is 
hard to believe the Commons to have been so blind to these 
considerations that for nearly a century they invariably followed 
the plan of sending up common petitions to the Lords as articles 
of one large bill. 

Of course, even if the theory of the ‘ comprehensive commons 
petition’ is not accepted without question, it is not on that 
account necessary to suppose that common petitions were pre- 
sented separately in every case. When one petitioner made 
several requests he would be likely to combine them on one 
membrane. Similarly, if the Commons had several petitions to 
present on the same subject,! they may well have set them down 
in a list on a single membrane. Occasionally it is clearly stated 
on the parliament roll that the Commons presented a petition 
containing several articles. For example, in the Coventry parlia- 
ment of 1404 ‘ une peticione contenante certeines articles feust 
baillee en parlement par les Communes Dengleterre ’, -making 
various suggestions for increasing the royal revenue ;* and in 
1406 the Speaker, John Tiptoft, ‘en noun des ditz Communes 
myst avaunt en parlement une peticione contenante diverses 
articles ’, demanding the expulsion of foreigners, especially the 
Bretons, and the resumption of Crown grants. Moreover, there 
seem to be very few original separate common petitions extant 
of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. An extensive 
search through the petitions in the Public Record Office has 
revealed only eight original common petitions, which were en- 
rolled after the caption, for the reigns of Richard II, Henry IV, 
and Henry V.‘ But these show that there were separate orig- 
inals of at least a few of the common petitions enrolled after 
the caption, whereas Professor Gray admits ‘. . . it is un- 
doubtedly surprising not to find in the records, as we do not, a 
single original comprehensive commons petition from 1337 to 
1422. . . . That so extensive and important a series as the 
comprehensive commons petitions of ninety ‘years should -have 
completely disappeared is extraordinary.’ 5 

There is a little evidence on the rolls of parliament to suggest 
that in the case of common petitions the individuals or groups 


1 See supra, p. 595. 2065/57; Rot. Parl. iii. 547-9. 

3 C65/68 ; Rot. Parl. iii. 578-9. _ 

4P.R.0., Chanc., Parl., and Council Proc. 9/2, 13/8, 14/8; -Ancient Petitions, 
nos. 884, 5050, 8068, 5319, 1163. 

5 Gray, op. cit. p. 234. 
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most interested in them, i.e. those who had formulated them, 
or had inspired the Commons to compile them, got them back 
again. In 1373 it is recorded: ‘ Et fust dit as Communes, il 
plest au Roi ge ces ge voleient demurer pur attendre et avoir 
respons de lour peticions et aussi a pursure lour briefs pur lour 
despens qils demurgeassent et as autres a departir a lour volonte. 
Et issint departi le parlement ’.1 There are other references to 
the reading aloud of common petitions, and their responses, to 
parliament ; the parliament roll of January 1377 said of this 
process: ‘come la manere est de faire al darrain iour de parle- 
ment ’.2 But in the former year, 1373, the common petitions 
had only just been presented when this announcement was made 
and parliament was dissolved, so that ‘avoir respons de lour 
peticions ’ cannot mean, merely, listen when they were read out. 
It is understandable that at any time petitioners would prefer 
their answers written down to a mere verbal recollection of them. 
If common petition XXIII of the parliament of March 1348 be 
compared with article 40 of the January roll, article 62 of the 
January roll of 1348 with article 53 of the same parliament, and 
common petition CVII in 1376 with common petition XCIV, they 
will be found to show great similarity, or even identity, in the 
subject-matter and wording. Article 75, one of the common 
petitions of the parliament of 1402, is, in the main, identical 
with a common petition, article 64, of the following parliament, 
and both petitions received the same reply. The references to 
a petition previously presented, in common petition XXIV, 1362, 
reveal an intimate knowledge of its contents. These facts might 
be accounted for by assuming that the petitioners had kept a 
copy ; but how would they know the exact words of the response 
unless they had received back their petitions? They would 
hardly have access to the parliament roll, for when in 1401 the 
king did once allow the parliament rolls to be examined it was 
only as an act of grace.* It may, perhaps, be objected that this 
suggestion of common petitions being handed back to the peti- 
tioners seems irrational, in view of the large number of private 
petitions of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries which 
were kept in official hands and now repose in the Public Record 
Office. To this objection the reply would be that, as Kirkeby, 
keeper of the chancery rolls, explained in the court of Exchequer 
Chamber in 1455, ‘ si soit un comen bille il serra enrolle et enacte, 
mes si soit un particular bille il ne serra enrolle, mes serra fille sur 
le filace et est assetz bien’. In the case of common petitions the 
parliament roll was the official record of the terms of the request 
and the response; but the majority of private petitions were 


1C65/29; Rot. Parl. ii. 316. 2065/31; Rot. Parl. ii. 364. 
8 Tbid. iii. 465. 4 Year Book. 33 Hy. VI, Pasch. pl. 8, fo. 175. 
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not enrolled, and in their case the only official and legal record 
was the original petition itself. Consequently it was much more 
important for the government that it should keep unenrolled 
private petitions than enrolled common petitions. 

However, the evidence on the mode of presenting common 
petitions to the Lords in the early fifteenth century is too slight 
for dogmatization on the matter. We are not entitled to assert 
emphatically that common petitions never assumed the form of 
a ‘comprehensive commons petition’ in the early fifteenth 
century, as they certainly appear to have done occasionally in 
the early fourteenth century. And in some ways the year 
1423 does seem to mark the beginning of changes. There is 
more diversity in the form of address of common petitions after 
that date, and there are far more original common petitions to be 
found. Until 1423, except for one petition in English in 1414, 
common petitions seem always to have been in French or rarely 
in Latin, whereas in and after 1423 an increasing number of them 
were in English. On the other hand, one can state with certainty 
that common petitions cannot always have been presented before 
1423 as a ‘comprehensive commons petition’, and it may be 
that the number of times when they were so presented was 
very few. 


A. R. MyYeErs. 


ADDENDUM TO PART I 


Mr. H. G. Richardson has kindly pointed out that the words cited from 
Hardyng’s Chronicle in Part I of this article, supra, p. 403, ll. 38-43, are 
Hardyng’s own and do hot form part of the manifesto said to have been 
drawn up in 1403. The passage should therefore read as follows: ‘ In 
John Hardyng’s reminiscences, appended to the manifesto which, according 
to him, the three Percies issued in 1403 . . .’ 

It should be added that it is uncertain whether the words cited are 
intended to be taken as the earl of Northumberland’s own phraseology 
or whether they are Hardyng’s paraphrase of what he thought the earl of 
Northumberland had said. If the latter alternative be correct, the passage 
quoted would reflect mid-fifteenth century diction, at the period when 
Hardyng wrote this addition to his chronicle. In that case this passage 
would be the more remarkable as showing that at a comparatively late 
date it was still possible to think of the knights separately from the bur- 
gesses, and to speak of a petition being presented to the knights without 
mentioning the burgesses by name. 
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ADDENDUM TO PART II 


Page 601. That a ‘common petition ’ is ‘in some cases, to be taken as 
a petition, not from the commons of parliament, but from “the people ” or 
“the public ’’,’ was no novelty in the fifteenth century. Broadly speaking, 
the organization and prestige of the commons of parliament grew steadily 
stronger as time went on. One would therefore expect to find that the 
farther one goes back in parliamentary history, the less control the knights 
and burgesses in parliament had over petitions which claimed to speak 
for the commonalty of the realm. This was, in fact, the case (although, 
owing to a desire for conciseness, this point was not emphasized above). 
Messrs. H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, the historians of the thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century parliament, say of the common petitions of the 
parliaments of Edward III: 


If we had no more guidance than that afforded by the petitions themselves, we 
should still suspect that they were not of equal value or, if we may so express it, of 
equal authenticity. We should suspect that people, who had very little right to do 
so, took it upon themselves to petition in the name of the commonalty, . . . we should 
guess . . . that the petitioners were striving to find a formula which would give 
importance to their personal grievances and that no effective rules had yet been devised 
which would prevent any man or group of men from representing that they were 
voicing a national demand. (‘The Parliaments of Edward III’, Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, ix. 9.) 


And, quite recently, the same view has been expressed in regard to a 
period of parliamentary history earlier than this : 


It should be noted that in the beginning there is no guarantee that all the re- 
presentatives attending parliament, or even a majority of them, are to be understood 
as included in the caption ‘community of the realm’ when it meets us at the head of 
a petition. (G. L. Haskins, ‘Three Early Petitions of the Commonalty ’, Speculum, 
xii, no. 3, July 1937, p. 314.) 
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Religion and Politics in the German Imperial 
Cities During the Reformation 


PART II 


))ROM 1529-30 onwards—as has been shown—Nuremberg 
displayed greater anxiety than Strassburg to uphold the 
common interests of the Empire and to gain the goodwill of 
the emperor. The same peculiarities of economic and _ political 
structure which had made Nuremberg since the middle ages 
a leader among German cities now brought about her cautious 
conservative attitude towards everything related to the Empire 
and the emperor. 

Nuremberg possessed extensive territories outside her walls, 
and this immediately differentiated her from other German cities, 
placing her more on a level with the princely Estates of the 
Empire.! Her external territory had all been obtained with the 
consent, nay, with the direct help, of the imperium. Under the 
Hohenstaufen Nuremberg’s imperial castle had been a favourite 
seat of the German rulers. It was the emperors who protected 
the city against the expansionist policy of the Hohenzollern 
burgraves, whose own burgravial seat faced, as though in rivalry, 
the imperial castle. When later the power of the emperors 
declined, they permitted the city to become the legal successor of 
the imperium as owner of the castle and its woods, in order that 
the imperial castle and extensive forests should not fall into the 
hands of the burgraves. Thus Nuremberg, supported by the 
imperium, was already in the later middle ages in possession of 
a territory which rivalled that of the burgraves. 

Moreover, in the fifteenth century the Hohenzollerns acquired 
the Mark of Brandenburg, their principal interest being thus for- 
tunately removed to the far east of the Empire. The city then 
(1424-32) succeeded in purchasing the burgravial castle, together 


1 For the following: E. Mummenhoff, Der Reichsstadt Niirnberg geschithtlicher 
Entwicklungsgang, 1898 ; P. Sander, Die reichsstddtische Haushaltung Niirnbergs, 1431- 
1440, 1902, i. 1-16. H. Dannebauer, Die Entstehung des Territoriums der Reichsstadt 
Niirnberg, 1928, contains only the local historical material for the early period. 
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with the imperial mint and many Hohenzollern possessions and 
interests in rural territory. On the eve of the Reformation, 
Nuremberg again enlarged her lands with the direct assistance of 
the imperium. As a reward for effective help rendered to the 
Emperor Maximilian in his war against the house of Wittelsbach, 
the city was allowed to incorporate into her own territory con- 
siderable districts of the vanquished Upper Palatinate with all 
public rights. Thenceforward Nuremberg possessed an imperially 
recognized territory of which no er-mity on the part of the Wittels- 
bachs and the Hohenzollerns was able to deprive her, so long as 
the Empire held together. Moreover, this Nuremberg territory 
was situated in that part of Germany in which imperial power 
was greater than elsewhere in the Empire. While Strassburg on 
the Upper Rhine had long found it necessary to protect herself 
by independent alliances, even with states outside the Empire, 
against Burgundy and the Armagnac mercenaries, Nuremberg’s 
fate lay geographically in that sphere in which, since the end of 
the fifteenth century, the ‘Swabian League’ had, under the auspices 
of the emperor, effectively safeguarded the cities from the expan- 
sionist ambitions of the great territorial princes. 

As was the case with her lands, so it was also with the peculiar 
structure of Nuremberg’s commerce: here, too, the city was 
bound up with the existence of the Empire and a strong emperor. 
The possession of considerable territory enabled Nuremberg to 
invest a large amount of capital in real property in her own 
immediate neighbourhood, thus securing support for her commerce 
in time of war and crisis. Otherwise the territory played no part 
in the structure of Nuremberg’s commerce. This commerce, 
which was based on an extraordinarily well-developed industry 
(particularly metal industry), developed extensive exports to 
distant regions and was continuously increasing on account of 
the situation of the town in the heart of Germany. Thus the 
commercial activity of Nuremberg, more than that of any other 
German town, encircled and governed the traffic between Germany 
and her southern, eastern, and western neighbours. Its radius 
extended to southern France, Switzerland, and northern Italy, 
to Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and even far to the north- 
west. Nuremberg was everywhere the pioneer of German com- 
merce, and the Nuremberg merchants occupied a privileged 
position in places as distant as Limburg, Brabant, and Flanders.? 

1 Sander, op. cit. p. 6. 

* Cf. the map of the roads travelled by Nuremberg commerce in Sander, p. 6; Joh. 
Miller, ‘ Umfang und Hauptrouten des niirnbergischen Handelsgebiets im Mittelalter ’, 
in Vierteljahrsschrift f. Sozial- u. Wirtsch. Gesch. vi, 1908; and the work of the same 
author concerning the ‘ Handelspolitik Niirnbergs im Spat-Mittelalter ’, in Jahrbiicher 


f. Nationaloekonomie u. Statistik, third series, vol. xxxviii, 1909, which proves how far, 


geographically, Nuremberg’s care for the protection and privileges of its commerce 
extended. 
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The wide extent of her commerce raised Nuremberg above any 
provincial outlook. Foreign merchants were induced to visit the 
city, and were treated with great consideration, while the Nurem- 
berg merchant was accustomed personally to accompany his goods 
into all countries.1 Whereas the foreign commerce of Nurem- 
berg’s political rival, Strassburg, seldom, as we shall see, crossed 
the Alps, it has been shown that, about the year 1500, there 
arrived in Venice no less than 232 Nuremberg merchants, as 
against not more than 5 from Strassburg and 62 from Augsburg.? 
On all the roads which led from central Germany—through the 
Rhine valley to the north-west, through Swabia to Lorraine and 
France, Switzerland, and Burgundy, eastward to Bohemia and 
down the Danube, and farther afield into the whole belt of the 
Habsburg lands, which spread out in the south and south-west 
of the Empire through the Alpine lands and Bohemia to Hungary 
—a considerable proportion of the Nuremberg merchants and 
their wealth was constantly on the move. For the success of 
these journeys everything depended on peace in the Empire, and 
on the relations of Nuremberg to the emperor. In the south 
German provinces, split up into small territories, imperial pro- 
tection was indispensable, while in the districts belonging to the 
house of Habsburg and in foreign countries, the position of a 
German merchant was dependent on the political and moral 
support of the emperor, and on the prestige of the emperor and 
Empire in Italy and the kingdoms of Eastern and Southern Europe. 

Bound up with these historic memories and economic in- 
terests was fresh political experience ; this too helped to edu- 
cate Nuremberg toward affection for the Empire, the imperial 
power, and the ancient freedom of the Estates, even to make her 
conscious that she was a capital German city.? Nuremberg, 
which had given hospitality to German emperors more often 
than any other German city, had exercised a further privilege. 
Since 1424, during every vacancy of the royal throne, she had 
held in her charge the imperial insignia, in order to hand them 
over in the name of the Empire to the newly elected monarch. 
The closest relationship was established with Maximilian, whose 
lively intellect felt at home in the atmosphere created by the 
Nuremberg patricians and artists. When under his grandson a 
perpetual government by the imperial Estates was granted to 
Germany, this government, too, had its seat in Nuremberg in the 


1Cf. Miller, Handelspolitik Niirnbergs, pp. 627 f. 

2 According to statistical researches by A. Schulte, ‘ Zur Handels- und Verkehrs- 
geschichte Siidwestdeutschlands im Mittelalter ’, in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch f. Gesetzgeb., 
Verwalt. u. Volkswirtsch. N.S. xxvii (1903), 258. 

’ This point of view has been well developed by H. v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung 
und Religionspolitik (1524-1534), 1909, pp. 189 f., and in von Schubert’s posthumous 
work, Lazarus Spengler und die Reformation in Niirnberg, 1934, pp. 9 ff. 
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decisive years of the dawning Reformation. For many years the 
city welcomed the Imperial Diet within its walls almost regularly, 
and the new imperial authorities continuously. German national 
feeling may have developed earlier and more consciously in the 
frontier territory of Strassburg, struggling against French expan- 
sion, than in the protected and hidden centre of the Empire ; 
but imperial patriotism, pride in the Empire with its ancient 
constitution, its imperium, and the freedom of its cities took a 
stronger hold of the citizens of Nuremberg than of any other 
German city. 

As early as the fifteenth century, Nuremberg pursued an 
imperial policy, of which the nucleus was avoidance of all municipal 
and provincial separate alliances; the city preferred close co- 
operation with the person of the emperor. The watchword of her 
policy was, it has been said, ‘splendid isolation’.' In the fourteen- 
seventies and fourteen-eighties Nuremberg openly defended 
the Empire’s interests against the obstructive municipal policy, 
particularly championed by Strassburg, who would have rejected 
all financial demands at the Imperial Diets until the interests of 
the cities had been justly regulated. Strassburg refused to grant 
the ‘Common Penny ’, withheld help from the imperial army, and 
desired that the cities should ignore the emperor’s interests in 
distant Hungary, so long as they were not treated with equality 
in the Imperial Diets. Nuremberg, however, refused to deny the 
emperor her help against the enemies of the Empire—the French, 
the Hungarians, and the Turks—even though the cities were 
treated with injustice ; the cities, said Nuremberg, had no right 
to refuse to join the army of their legitimate imperial master in 
an imperial war.’ 

When, therefore, after the lapse of half a century, the Con- 
fessions were divided and the Nuremberg Municipal Council 
rejected in almost the same words Strassburg’s determination 
to resist and to form separate alliances on religious affairs, it 
was only following an old and long-tried tradition of the city. 
Spengler’s religious scruples against any opposition to emperor 
and Empire, more inflexible than those of the Reformer himself, 
were no doubt in part inspired by the old inherited spirit of 
Nuremberg’s imperial policy, which coincided with the real or 


1E. Franz, Niirnberg, Kaiser und Reich, 1930, pp. 29 f. ; cf. also pp. 32, 72 f. 

? Nuremberg’s imperial policy, which had become visible as early as 1473 in its 
divergence from Strassburg’s attitude, became important for the first time after the 
large demands for subsidies to the Empire made at the Nuremberg Imperial Diet of 
1480. Nuremberg’s arguments as cited in the text are to be found in a declaration 
by the Franconian and Swabian group of cities (led by Nuremberg) against the re- 
sistance policy of the cities of the Upper Rhine at a meeting of the cities at Esslingen in 
1481. Cf. K. Stenzel, Die Politik der Stadt Strassburg am Ausgang des Mittelalters, 
1915, pp. 200, 207 ff., 215 f. 
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apparent demands of religion. Without such support it is im- 
possible to believe that Spengler’s view would have carried the 
day so quickly and so finally, against the opinion of the Nuremberg 
theologians and against Luther’s own conclusions. 

Thus, as we have seen, there arose in Nuremberg a form of 
Lutheranism in which those tendencies of Lutheran piety became 
pre-eminent which led to patient acceptance of existing political 
conditions, and to passive acquiescence in the will of divinely 
appointed authority, while Luther’s own transformation of his 
original attitude on the question of resistance was forgotten. 
The policy adopted in 1529-30, of deliberate isolation and absten- 
tion from political alliances based on religion, remained the path 
steadily followed by the Nuremberg Municipal Council. If this 
policy is regarded—as was done by protestant contemporaries— 
solely with reference to the measures needed for the maintenance 
and strengthening of protestantism in Germany, it seems but a 
tale of cowardly docility and of continual refusal by the most 
powerful German city to use the means at her disposal to support 
her religious convictions. Already at the Augsburg Imperial 
Diet of 1530, while the other protestant princes and cities were 
combining against the emperor, Nuremberg sent a message of 
loyalty so servile in tone that it almost seemed to contemporaries 
as if she were withdrawing from the Speyer Protest.' Similarly, 
with regard to the question of assistance against the Turks, 
Nuremberg stifled at birth every attempt to make the grant of 
assistance dependent on a promise of religious toleration. Again, 
she was the only great protestant imperial city to refrain from 
joining the Schmalkaldic confessional league. And in 1535 she 
entered into an alliance with King Ferdinand, in which he was 
joined almost exclusively by catholic Estates of southern Germany. 
At the critical moment in the Schmalkaldic war (1546-7), the 
only one of all the protestant Estates to stand aside was that city, 
in which, after Wittenberg, the Reformation had first found a 
footing and had won its first courageous adherents. And after 
the imperial victory, Nuremberg, before any of the other cities, 
declared herself ready to recognize the imperial Interim of 
Augsburg. 

Nevertheless, we should be guilty of an unfair and superficial 
judgement of this long historical process if we failed to recall the 
patriotic and warning voice so often raised by the ancient leader of 
the imperial cities. On every important occasion she pointed out to 
her contemporaries the possible results for Germany of a ruthless 


1K. Schornbaum, ‘ Zur Politik der Reichsstadt Nirnberg vom Ende des Reichstags 
zu Speyer 1529 bis zur Ubergabe der Augsburgischen Konfession 1530 ’, in Mitteilungen 
des Vereins fiir Gesch. der Stadt Nirnberg, xvii (1906), 199. For the following also, 
G. Ludewig, Die Politik Niirnbergs, 1520-1534, 1893. 
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confessional campaign, and asserted her mission to oppose the 
disruption of the Empire by religious passions. 

At the Augsburg Diet in 1530, when Nuremberg expounded 
her conception of the grant of a subsidy against the Turks as an 
external matter which did not affect belief and conscience, she 
pointed out that, if the imperial request were refused, the Turks 
might utilize the favourable opportunity to invade the Empire. 
The protestants, declared Nuremberg, should not take this re- 
sponsibility upon themselves. And two years later, did not the 
Regensburg Diet of 1532 show the justice of this warning ? When 
the protestant policy of refusing assistance really seemed to be 
making headway, even those who at the beginning had been most 
determined changed their policy as if conscience-stricken. Even 
Saxony, even Philip of Hesse, wavered in regard to the final vote 
in view of the great danger to the Empire from the Turks. Even 
Jakob Sturm complained that, if the protestants refused to grant 
the subsidy, they would, whether the consequence was a defeat 
of the Empire or its salvation without protestant help, be called 
to account for their refusal. The Swabian city of Ulm at that 
time instructed her deputies in the Diet in the spirit of Nuremberg 
that, even if no concessions were obtained for the protestants, 
it would be looked upon ‘by God and the world askance, as 
irresponsible and un-Christian if one were to desert common 
Christianity in so great anemergency . . . ina disdainful fashion ’. 
As soon as Nuremberg had determined to give unconditional aid, 
she dispatched her voluntarily increased share with the utmost 
speed ‘for the honour of the emperor and Christianity’. Her 
example was immediately followed by Ulm and by Augsburg. 
Even Strassburg then fulfilled the duty laid upon her by the 
Imperial Estimate, thus setting the seal on this victory of the 
spirit of Nuremberg.” 

When after two more years Nuremberg seceded entirely to the 
imperial camp and joined the ‘ Nine Years’ Agreement ’ of King 
Ferdinand (while her Swabian comrade Ulm now refused to follow 
suit), Sebald Pfinzing, the burgomaster of Nuremberg, declared 
that ‘ Ulm was Wiirttemberg ’, but that Nuremberg ‘ was easiest 
to appreciate fairly from a distance, and that she was only 
Nuremberg because, as was proper, she had at all times followed 

1 Ludewig, op. cit. p. 129; A. Engelhardt, Der Reichstag zu Augsburg 1530 und 
die Reichsstadt Niirnberg, Nuremberg, 1929, pp. 140 ff. Nuremberg took up this 
attitude as soon as the margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach had consented to grant the 
subsidy even without imperial concessions in the matter of religion, characteristically 
not only using the argument that the worldly matter of the subsidy had nothing 
to do with religious scruples, but with open reference to an imperial promise given to 


him that when Hungary was reconquered, he should receive back his former towns and 
castles in that country. 


* A. Westermann, Die Tiirkenhilfe wnd die politisch-kirchlichen Parteien auf dem 
Reichstag zu Regensburg, 1532, 1910, pp. 142 ff. 
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her masters, the Roman emperors and kings’. The unique con- 
nexion of Nuremberg with the Empire as a whole could not have 
been better expressed. And when in the year 1541 the Schmal- 
kaldic allies really carried out their old threat to refuse the 
Turkish subsidy unless the emperor made concessions in the 
matter of religion, it was Nuremberg alone who continued to 
fulfil what she regarded as the duty of a German imperial city in 
this matter which (as the Municipal Council wrote to its deputies 
at the Regensburg Diet in 1541) ‘ does not concern religion but our 
Fatherland and the welfare of us all’.? 

This policy of Nuremberg has often been criticized, but it must 
be conceded in its favour? that, in spite of a thousand rocks on 
which other cities were wrecked, it succeeded in preserving the 
protestant faith of the city by means both conciliatory and 
tenacious. True, Nuremberg was the first city to acknowledge 
the imperial Interim after the defeat of the Schmalkaldic League 
in 1548. But she did so in order, as before, to provide oppor- 
tunity for silent, inconspicuous resistance at home ; this she was 
able to do the more easily because of her external agreement 
with the emperor and her loyal obedience to the laws of the Empire. 
This policy, in fact, enabled Nuremberg to carry on a passive 
resistance which was just as sure of its goal and just as persistent 
as her determination not to weaken even for the sake of religion 
the ancient body of the Empire, nor to sever the connexion 
between the emperor and the imperial cities. There was un- 
deniably historical justification for the conduct of Nuremberg ; for 
the determined confessional policy of the Schmalkaldic League was 
bound to work against the unity of the Empire and against the im- 
perial authority ; and that imperial city whose political ideals and 
economic existence were most endangered by such a development 
necessarily became in the protestant camp the foremost champion 
of the interests of the ‘ Fatherland’ and of the close connexion of 
the German cities with the Empire. In the quarter century which 
elapsed between the second Imperial Diet of Speyer in 1529 and 
the Religious Peace of Augsburg, Nuremberg many times helped 
to maintain the last link between the emperor and the protestant 
cities, and to preserve for the Empire the assistance of its cities. 
She often procured for German cities the emperor’s protection, 
the continued necessity for which was convincingly demonstrated 
at the end of the period (at the Augsburg Diet of 1547-8), when 


1 E. Franz, op. cit. pp. 133 ff., 149 f. 

*Its defence from the point of view of the indivisible connexion between 
Nuremberg and the imperial interests is now undertaken by Franz, op. cit. pp. 131 f., 
180, 185. 

° Cf. G. Heide, ‘ Das Interim in Nirnberg’, in Historisches Taschenbuch, sixth 
series, vol. xi, 1892, for supplements from the Archives also G. Bub, Die Politik 
des Niirnberger Rates waihrend des Interims. Erlanger Diss. 1924. 
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all the German princes, after the catastrophe of the Schmalkaldic 
League, suddenly joined forces again on the secular plane, in 
order to prepare a new blow against the capitalistic economy of the 
cities and against their claim to the rights of an imperial Estate. 
As in former years, the cities obtained understanding and assist- 
ance only from the emperor and his brother, King Ferdinand.* 
But it is just as certain that, in the matter of religion, Nurem- 
berg’s adroit mediation would finally have failed if the confessional 
policy of the protestant cities had not found in Strassburg a new 
leader to replace Nuremberg. All the political ideals, all the geo- 
graphic and economic conditions for a straightforward religious 
policy of European scope were to be found in Strassburg, just 
as all the tendencies favourable to the Empire and the emperor 
inherent in the German citizens were embodied in Nuremberg. 
In regard to economic circumstances, Strassburg presented the 
greatest possible contrast to Nuremberg.” Situated in a poor 
and barren district, Nuremberg had risen to greatness by her 
export industry and the unique geographical expansion of her 
commerce. But the Alsatian cities on the upper Rhine, in one of 
the most fruitful and climatically the most favoured districts of 
the Empire, at all times maintained their economic status by the 
cultivation and export of agricultural products. In particular, 
the corn and the wine of Alsace were sought far and wide, so that 
the Alsatian could live in comfort without going abroad to sell 
his products. His industry was small in comparison with that 
of Franconia and Swabia, and the only commerce pursued 
by the Alsatian was the lucrative and lively trade in his own 
Rhine valley. Indeed, in the later middle ages when wealth 
was increasing, the commerce even of powerful Strassburg 
showed no tendency to overstep its narrow provincial boundaries. 
The greatest Strassburg merchants did not, as a rule, penetrate 
southward beyond Lucerne, where Italian goods were received, 
or northward beyond Frankfurt, whose fair attracted Low 
German merchants and products. Nor did they travel more 
frequently to the East or to the West beyond the neighbouring 
1H. Gerber, ‘ Die Bedeutung des Augsburger Reichstags von 1547-48, fiir das 
Ringen der Reichsstidte um Stimme, Stand und Session’, in Elsass-Lothringisches 
Jahrbuch, ix, 1930, pp. 179 f., 206; H. Haacke, ‘ Wirtschaftspolizeiliche Bestim- 


mungen in den Reichsabschieden ’, in Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 
exvi. 1921, p. 488. 


2 For the following compare the clarifying comparisons of the economy of Strassburg 
and the upper Rhine cities on the one hand, and of Franconian and Swabian cities on 
the other, in K. Stenzel’s op. cit. pp. 2-6 and 186 ff., in the main resting on Schulte’s 
pioneer work, Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Handels und Verkehrs zwischen West- 
deutschland und Italien, 1900, and Schulte’s article cited supra, p. 616, n. 2. Supple- 
mentary points of view in the sketch by H. Ammann, ‘ Elsissisch-schweizerische 
Wirtschaftsbeziehungen im Mittelalter’, in Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, vii. 1928, 
pp. 40 ff.; L. Knoblauch, Das Territorium der Stadt Strassburg bis zur Mitte des 
16. Jahrh., 1908, is only of local historical interest. 
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districts of the Rhine. Commerce on a large scale was so little 
a factor in the life of Strassburg that her patricians came earlier 
than those of other large German cities to consider it improper to 
engage in trade, and the holders of the highest offices in the 
government were even forbidden to do so. Instead of investing 
his capital in far enterprises in the Empire, or abroad, the Strass- 
burg patrician was accustomed to take his ease on estates in the 
fertile neighbourhood of the city. While Nuremberg was econ- 
omically so firmly bound up with the great body of the Empire 
and with the distant hereditary territories of the emperor that it 
seemed she must stand or fall with them, Strassburg resembled 
rather a little self-sufficient community. All the problems which 
made Nuremberg’s existence and prosperity dependent on the 
peaceful order of the Empire did not exist for the insular de- 
tachment of Strassburg. 

Unlike the territory which Nuremberg had won for herself with 
imperial aid, the territory of Strassburg was of a nature not to 
unite but to separate the city from the traditional constitutional 
order of the Empire. In the terms of imperial constitutional 
law, Strassburg possessed indeed no ‘territory’ of her own. 
Outside the walls of the city was the land belonging to the prince- 
bishopric of Strassburg. But this bishopric, far removed from 
the centre of the Empire, surrounded by powerful neighbours 
(the Palatinate, Baden, and the Swiss Confederation), close to the 
dangerously expansive Burgundy, had long become incapable of 
resistance and was forced to raise money by the sale and mort- 
gaging of whole estates and villages to the city or to her rich 
citizens. The territories which thus passed into the possession of 
the city remained legally under the government of the bishop. 
But the weakness of the imperial power, which had led to the 
conciliatory attitude of the bishop towards the land-hungry 
citizens, enabled the Municipal Council—even without delegated 
powers from the Empire—by means of claims of jurisdiction, col- 
lection of taxes, and inilitary contributions, gradually to bring the 
tenants of the estates owned by the city or the citizens into the 
position almost of subjects of Strassburg. The territorial power 
of Strassburg, therefore, rested mainly on the decline of the 
central government and of the ancient constitutional order of the 
Empire, a fact which was naturally not without influence on 
Strassburg’s imperial policy. 

The internal relationship of the citizens of Strassburg to the 
emperor and the Empire, and the constitutional position of the 
city within the Empire complete this picture. While Nuremberg 
was proud of a connexion with the emperor closer than that of 
any other German imperial city, the episcopal cities of the upper 
Rhine (Basel, Strassburg, Speyer, and Worms) emphasized their 
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own designation as ‘ Free Cities’. Whatever may have been the 
original constitutional significance of this title as regards the 
relationship of the cities to their bishops, it certainly implied 
a less close dependence on the person of the emperor than that 
of the normal ‘ imperial city’. The ‘ Free Cities’, in their oath 
of allegiance, did not promise obedience and subjection to the 
emperor as to their lawful sovereign, nor did they consider them- 
selves legally bound to contribute financial help to emperor and 
Empire, beyond their share of the expenses of the emperor’s 
progress to Rome.! 

It by no means follows that Strassburg in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was in the least reluctant to accept inclusion 
within the Empire. On the contrary, being aware of the danger 
to Germany from both the Hussites and the Turks, the city 
ignored her theoretical privileges and levied considerable taxation 
for the benefit of the Empire.2 Moreover, it may be claimed 
that the conception of German cultural nationalism has among 
its earliest and strongest sources those ideas with which Alsatian 
humanists at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and par- 
ticularly those of Strassburg, led the defence of Germanism and 
a German view of Alsatian history in the dispute with France.* 

Nevertheless, the historical championship of a Germanic con- 
ception of the ancient Franks and of Charles the Great was some- 
thing entirely different from a living patriotism in the cause 
of the Empire, such as the close connexion of the citizens of 
Nuremberg with the existing constitution of emperor and Empire. 
Sixteenth-century Strassburg, situated in the most exposed 
territory of southern Germany, and farthest from the imperial 
power, was not accustomed to receive assistance from the Empire 
and the emperor against disturbers of the peace and enemies of 
her territory, assistance which was a matter of course in Franconia 
and in Swabia. As early as the fifteenth century the city learnt 
to protect herself (often with the help of the Swiss Confederation, 
which no longer considered itself as part of the Empire) both 
against the expansionist policy of princely neighbours, as for 
example the Elector Palatine, and against Burgundy and the 
Armagnacs who intervened from France. No wonder that Strass- 
burg had already ceased to accept as her own the distant eastern 
interests of the Empire where they were threatened by the 
Hungarians and the Turks; no wonder that she dared at the 


1 Cf. Stenzel, op. cit. pp. 190 f., and O. Winckelmann, ‘ Strassburgs Verfassung und 
Verwaltung im 16. Jahrhundert’, in Zeitschr. f. Gesch. des Oberrheins, New Series, 
xviii. 1903, pp. 498 f., 501. 

* Stenzel, op. cit. p. 192. 

5 Cf. J. Knepper, ‘ Nationaler Gedanke und Kaiseridee bei den Elsissischen 
Humanisten’, in Erlduterungen und Ergdénzungen zu Janssens Gesch. des deutschen 
Volkes, i. 2-3, 1897. 
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Imperial Diets to take up an attitude against the emperor and 
the princes, much bolder than that of other cities. As we have 
seen, in the fourteen-seventies and fourteen-eighties Strassburg so 
firmly refused unconditional recognition of the new imperial laws, 
enforcing Public Peace and the institution of the ‘Common Penny’, 
that serious differences arose between the Upper Rhenish towns and 
the more conciliatory Nuremberg. Strassburg, almost independent 
of assistance or punishment by the Empire, already championed the 
view that at the Imperial Diets all war subsidies should be refused 
to the emperor until the latter had conceded the rank of an Imperial 
Estate to the cities and until the Empire had reduced its excessive 
demands for contributions from them to the imperial army.! 

Thus we see that Strassburg’s active imperial policy during 
the Reformation period was, like the opposite policy followed by 
Nuremberg, the natural result of a long historical development. 
Though it was now a question of religion and not only one of 
participation in constitutional rights and financial burdens, the 
policy adopted and advocated by Strassburg was unaltered : 
‘do ut des’, ie. the cities should make recognition of their 
obligations in the matters of defence and administration of the 
Empire dependent on the previous fulfilment of their own claims, 
now primarily of a religious nature. 

It was her determined playing of this card at the Imperial 
Diet of Speyer in 1529, which effected the sudden advancement 
of Strassburg in place of Nuremberg as leader of the imperial 
policy of the cities. The Strassburg deputy to the Diet, Sturm, 
did not act on his own initiative, but by the direct instructions 
of his Municipal Council, which with this policy was renewing the 
old Strassburg tradition.2 When in the following October the 
news reached Germany of the unfriendly reception of the protestant 
delegates by the emperor in Italy, Landgrave Philip’s proposal 
(so definitely rejected by Nuremberg) to break down the emperor’s 
resistance by refusing the Turkish subsidies, was immediately and 
unreservedly accepted by the men ruling in Strassburg. Thence- 
forward, for several decades, Jakob Sturm stood side by side with 
Philip of Hesse as leader of protestant policy in the Empire, nay, 
in the whole of Europe. Even in the difficult times that followed, 
when Saxony against Philip’s will made acceptance of the strict 
Lutheran Schwabach Articles a condition of entry into the 
protestant confessional alliance, Strassburg held undeterred to 


1Cf. supra, p. 617. 

2 Cf. J. Kithn, Die Geschichte des Speyerer Reichstags, 1529, pp. 81 f., and Part I, 
supra, p. 414. 

8 Politische Korrespondenz der Stadt Strassburg, vol. i, 1882, no. 678. With regard 
to Philip’s proposal concerning the refusal of the subsidy against the Turks the 
Strassburg Thirteen here actually write ‘ Lossen e.f.g. meinung uns deshalben gefallen’ 
their councils would take care that Strassburg’s authorities gave a corresponding 
answer. Sturm’s personal letter to Philip, ibid. no. 679, refers to this information, 
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her principle of political resistance to the emperor until religious 
toleration should have been attained. Even in December 1529, 
on the anxious return journey from the fateful meeting in 
Schmalkalden, which had for the moment again separated 
Strassburg as a Zwinglian, ‘ sectarian’ town from the Lutheran 
allies, Sturm (as we know from his letters) urged the landgrave 
to refuse the emperor the help demanded against the Turks ‘ in 
order that we may not destroy ourselves with our own sword ’.! 
In the spring of 1531 came Strassburg’s refusal to recognize the 
emperor’s brother Ferdinand as German king until religious peace 
had been conceded,? and Sturm attempted also to refuse recog- 
nition to the Reichskammergericht, the Imperial High Court, on 
the ground that it would be insupportable to submit to the 
jurisdiction of open enemies.* 

While in Nuremberg consciences were aroused and lawyers 
and theologians were wrestling with one another over the right 
of resistance to the legitimate sovereign, in Strassburg they 
acted without, so far as we know, submitting the question of 
resistance to theoretical discussion. The view of Strassburg is 
reflected in the letters of Sturm and the Municipal Council in the 
year 1538, when fears were beginning to be aroused of a sudden 
attack on the part of the emperor and the catholic Estates. At 
that time Sturm wrote to the landgrave that they should not 
attempt to anticipate their opponents’ attack, unless they had 
ascertained with certainty that it had been definitely arranged 
for a particular time ; he who struck first would show that he 
relied too much on the sword and too little on God, and, more- 
over, public opinion would go against him as the aggressor. It 
would be better to wait, ‘and yet at the same time use the 
means which God gives us and also all arms for our defence with 
great care and watchfulness, and leave the rest to God’.4 And, 
in fact, the Municipal Council instructed their deputies that, for 
all their love of peace, they would consider it right to anticipate 
a united attack on the part of their opponents if it could be proved 
that the emperor was entertaining a concrete plan of aggression.® 
Strassburg desired no war, but throughout the deliberations of 
her Council, the emperor was considered as a possibly friendly, 
possibly hostile, foreign power, rather than as the constitutional 
sovereign resistance to whom must always evoke conscientious 
scruples. 

We need not discuss here the familiar details of Strass- 
burg’s subsequent religious policy, a policy of European scope, 
which involved even the Swiss Confederation ‘and Denmark, 


1 Strassb. Pol. Korr. vol. i, no. 685. 2 Ibid. vol. ii, no. 49. 

5 Ibid. nos. 167, 169, 218, 250, 554, especially important 496, and in other places. 

4 Ibid. nos. 522, 545 (here the above-quoted sentence), 554. 5 Ibid. no. 566. 
VOL. LII.—NO. CCVIII. RR 
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France, and England. That Strassburg, in contradistinction 
to the Franconian and Swabian cities, was both politically and 
economically trained to form an independent little world of her 
own, made it possible for this city to become a kind of island in 
the intellectual life of Europe, and an asylum for all protestant 
and humanistic ideas that were seeking to escape the bitter dispute 
between Lutheran and Zwinglian doctrines by a supra-confessional 
reconciliation. It is well known how, in the fifteen-twenties and 
fifteen-thirties, Strassburg, together with Basel, became the centre 
of the Erasmian movement; how at that time in the little province 
on the upper Rhine the influences of humanism and sectarianism, 
of Zwinglianism and Lutheranism intermingled, evolving new 
forms of religious and intellectual life which became momentous 
for the future of Western Europe. 

About the middle of the fifteen-forties, Strassburg’s fateful 
period of European importance came to an end. First the defeat 
of the protestants in the Schmalkaldic war (for which Strassburg 
was the least to blame) + brought about the collapse of the Pro- 
testant League and of the policy which had been led by Sturm 
and Philip of Hesse. Then the change in the international situation 
caused a reaction in Strassburg against the struggle for independ- 
ence of emperor and Empire.2. From the confessional strife in 
which Strassburg had utilized her close connexion with France 
against the emperor, there developed a European conflict between 
the Habsburgs and France, and the question was raised whether 
Alsace belonged to Germany. Strassburg now showed that in 
spite of her independence within the framework of the Empire, 
she was determined to uphold her character as a German city. 
She paid the price for this: her policy reverted to the imperial 
side. When in 1552 Henry II of France attempted a surprise 
attack on the city, Strassburg stood firm, and defended, as 
announced in a proclamation by the gilds, ‘ the honour and liberty 
handed down by our ancestors’.2 In a message to the emperor, 
whom it had opposed so long and so bitterly, the Municipal 
Council declared Strassburg’s fidelity proved by her repulse of 
the French attack, and called on Charles V to make of the city 
a ‘strong outlying bulwark of the whole Rhine’, which should 
in future frighten away foreign powers and secure peace to 
Upper Germany.‘ 

1We know of Strassburg’s particularly active and fervent endeavours under 
Sturm’s leadership to keep the allied army in southern Germany together from 
A. Hollander, Strassburg im Schmalkaldischen Kriege, 1881. 

2 Two treatises by Fr. Petri, ‘ Strassburgs Beziehungen zu Frankreich waihrend der 
Reformationszeit ’, in Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, viii, 1929, and x, 1931, call 
attention to this transformation of Strassburg policy since the fifteen-forties and the 
internal necessity for such change. 


8 Petri, loc. cit., second article, pp. 188 f. 
* Strassb. Pol. Korr. vol. v, no. 288, p. 387. 
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These events compelled Strassburg, after the end of her great 
period, to follow the main highway of Nuremberg policy in relation to 
the emperor. She was bound after the defeat of the Schmalkaldic 
allies to acknowledge the imperial Interim of Augsburg and to pray 
openly for imperial favour. But at the same time she maintained 
a passive and secret resistance to the execution of the emperor’s 
decrees relating to religion. As often happens when States 
that have passed beyond the most favourable moment of their 
external situation are forced to strenuous effort to preserve what 
they have won, the spirit which had been the cause of Strassburg’s 
former greatness became all the more clearly visible because of the 
narrower space to which her policy was now restricted. No longer 
able to secure protection for herself by alliances on a large scale, 
Strassburg remained among the conquered and isolated protestant 
Estates the most active in the intellectual defence of her faith, 
and in energetic passive resistance. One of the last great under- 
takings of Sturm, now in his old age, after the acceptance of 
the Interim, was the attempt to win over the former Schmalkaldic 
allied cities and princes to the preparation of a common intellectual 
platform, which was to enable them (at the Council of Trent) 
to wipe out their political defeat by a new joint Protest. Though 
none would join her, because all feared to antagonize the emperor, 
Strassburg alone made a great effort toward this goal.2 A few 
years later, after the death of Sturm, when the Augsburg Religious 
Peace of 1555, by the well-known provision against the full re- 
ligious autonomy of the imperial cities, threatened to stabilize 
the effects of the Interim against them for all time, and once more 
the other cities refused to undertake any joint action in protest, 
the Strassburg Municipal Council withheld its usual signature to 
the Recess of the Diet in the name of the cities of the Empire. 
Worms thereupon signed in place of Strassburg. Without a single 
ally, Strassburg alone entered her protest against the Augsburg 
Recess. 

No internal contention, no disharmony arose within Strass- 
burg during this whole confusing and dangerous final act of her 
Reformation history, the new approach to the Emperor and the 
rejection of France, the submission to the Interim, followed by 
the daring protest without support from any other city. This 
is, in fact, the most convincing proof that the political forces 

1Cf. H. Gerber, ‘Jak. Sturms Anteil an den Religionsverhandlungen des Augs- 
burger “‘ geharnischten ’’ Reichstages von 1547-48’, in Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, 
viii, 1929 ; the above-mentioned work by Petri, second article ; J. Adam, Evangelische 


Kirchengeschichte der Stadt Strassburg, 1922, chaps. 19 (‘ Ausséhnung Strassburgs mit 
dem Kaiser’, &c.) and 20. 


* W. Friedensburg, ‘ Zur Konzilspolitik der Stadt Strassburg, 1551’, in Elsass- 
Lothringisches Jahrbuch, viii, 1929, pp. 196 ff., 201 ff. 

3 W. Friedensburg, ‘ Der Kampf der Stadt Strassburg gegen das Interim’, in the 
fifth supplementary volume to the Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., 1929, pp. 130 ff. 
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of the city with her bold and sweeping religious policy, were 
sanely and naturally balanced. In Strassburg as in Nuremberg, 
religious ideals and political conditions reinforced one another 
and led both cities—however different the result—to organic 
development and historic greatness. 

Augsburg, which next to them seemed at the time the most 
likely candidate for leadership among the German cities, endured 
a less happy fate. The Swabian metropolis derived her economic 
prosperity from the rise of early capitalism in Germany, and at one 
time promised to be Germany’s most modern capital city. But in 
Augsburg, in contrast to Nuremberg and Strassburg, religious and 
State interests were from the first opposed to one another. As 
a result, the city vacillated between a policy of loyalty to the 
emperor and a policy of religious alliances. This internal incom- 
patibility between religious desire and political expediency 
deprived Augsburg of a success corresponding to her power and 
greatness and finally brought about her downfall. Swabian Ulm 
had a very similar, though less dramatic, fate. When we compare 
Augsburg’s rise and fall with the course of events in Nuremberg 
and Strassburg, we fully realize how much the harmony of politico- 
economic interests with religious convictions contributed to the 
leading position of the two latter among the German cities. 

Augsburg’s economic prosperity was of recent date. It was a 
rapid growth, stimulated by her timely participation in the new 
oriental trade of Spain and Portugal. Augsburg lacked territorial 
possessions in her immediate neighbourhood and the consequent 
influence of old-established patricians bound up with the interests 
of landed property. At this period, there were only seven old- 
established Augsburg patrician families as against forty-three in 
Nuremberg and eighty-nine in Strassburg.2. Thus the patricians 
—the Welsers and Rehlingers are their most famous names in 
Augsburg commerce—found their support not in landed estates 
but through alliance with non-patrician merchant families who 
had recently attained to wealth, with the Fugger, Baumgartner, 
Stetten, Imhof, and other families, whose private incomes were far 
in excess of the public revenue of the city. In 1538, many of them 
were legally adopted into the ranks of the patricians and assimi- 
lated to the ancient nobility of Augsburg. As the prosperity of 
the gilds was in the main dependent on the welfare of the enormous 

1 For the following the fundamental work by F. Roth, Augsburgs Reformations- 
geschichte, 2nd ed., vols. i-iv, 1901-11; P. Dirr, ‘ Studien zur Geschichte der Augs- 
burger Zunftverfassung, 1368-1548 ’, in Zeitschrift des Hist. Vereins fiir Schwaben und 
Neuburg, xxxix, 1914, pp. 191 ff. 

2 For Augsburg in the fifteen-thirties: P. Hecker in Zeitschr. des Hist. Vereins f. 
Schwaben und Neuburg, i, 1874, p. 42 ; for Nuremberg in 1521: Sander, op. cit. p. 50 ; 
for Strassburg at the end of the fifteenth century : G. Schmoller, Strassburg zur Zeit der 


Zunftkaémpfe, 1875, reprinted in Schmoller’s Deutsches Stddtewesen in dilterer Zeit, 
1922, pp. 212 f. 
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commercial undertakings and industries carried on or governed 
by this small group, their commercial interests finally determined 
Augsburg’s policy.? 

The wealth of these few influential families was mainly derived 
from one particular source : from close economic connexion with 
the rising Habsburg world empire, which gave to its Augsburg 
bankers a position amounting to a monopoly first in the exploita- 
tion of the Tyrolese and Hungarian mines, and later in the supply 
to Germany of the colonial products of Spain and Portugal. 
The greater part of Augsburg capital was thus invested, not in 
landed property before the gates of the city, but in enormous 
undertakings in distant countries. It was exposed at any moment 
to attack by the emperor. Augsburg’s industry, internal trade, 
and taxable capacity were all ultimately dependent on these 
investments, and would have been bound to collapse if they had 
been deprived, even for a very short time, of this source of strength. 
Augsburg, therefore, was dependent on the favour of the emperor 
in a still more serious sense than was Nuremberg. While 
Nuremberg’s wealth went hand in hand with the internal pros- 
perity and the external power of the Empire as a whole, 
Augsburg’s economic prosperity, which rested on the marketing 
of Austrian mining and of Spanish-Portuguese colonial products 
by the hated ‘ monopolies ’ and ‘ rings ’, was bound up with the 
interests of the Habsburg world monarchy. These interests did 
not always coincide with those of the Empire as an economic unit. 
Augsburg’s community of interest with the emperor was less con- 
cerned with the latter as overlord of the Empire, than as monarch 
of the world-state and as Habsburg sovereign. 

Thus it happened that already at the time of the Nuremberg 
Council of Regency of the Imperial Estates, Augsburg held an 
exceptional position in relation to the other German cities. While 
the latter under the leadership of Nuremberg were prepared for 
serious collaboration to combat the excesses of the monopolies, 
Augsburg, by a cunning, nay fraudulent diplomacy, succeeded in 
the year 1523 in utilizing for her own ends the delegation sent by 
the cities to the emperor in Spain. Against the will of the other 
participants she obtained imperial support for monopolies and 
large companies, and their secret furtherance by the emperor.? 

1 Cf. the clarifying statement made by the town physician Dr. Sailer to Philip of 
Hesse in 1539, when people in Augsburg were beginning to realize that in the case of 
a clash between the emperor and the Schmalkaldic allies, the rich merchants would 
leave the town ; in this case it would not be possible any longer to support the masses, 
‘for the great number of poor people of this city neither may nor can be supported 
without the great number of the wealthy who live here as well as the poor. Therefore 


matters are quite different in this city than in other cities.’ Cf. Briefwechsel Philipps 
von Hessen mit Bucer, ed. M. Lenz, vol. i, 1880, p. 439. 


* A. Kluckhohn, ‘ Zur Geschichte der Handelsgesellschaften und Monopole im 


Zeitalter der Reformation ’, in Histor. Aufsdtze, dem Andenken an G. Waitz gewidmet, 
1886, pp. 692-703. 
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And when, in 1525, the imperial authorities in Germany wished to 
proceed energetically against the monopolistic raising of prices by 
the Augsburg Fugger, a special imperial secret mandate prevented 
this. 

In 1529, at the second Diet of Speyer, these proceedings became 
known to the other imperial Estates; and there was at length 
revealed the intimate connexion between the emperor and the 
capitalists of a city calling herself protestant... Augsburg had 
already shown herself unreliable in the eyes of the protestant 
cities by repeated deviations from the common policy.2 Now 
in Speyer, when the united city front collapsed and every city 
was obliged to proclaim openly whether she did or did not desire 
to belong to the ‘ protesting parties’, the power of the great 
Augsburg families dependent on the favour of the emperor was 
shown in its true light. The Augsburg deputy at the Diet, a 
member of the Herwart family, by using evasions, refrained for 
a long time from obeying the instructions of his Council to follow 
the lead of Nuremberg and Ulm on the religious question. This 
enabled his party finally to induce the Council to change their 
attitude and to keep Augsburg outside the group of Protest and 
away from the subsequent negotiations for a confessional alliance 
of the evangelical Estates.* 

This open subjection of confessional interests to naked economic 
considerations, led, however, to a reaction in Augsburg’s internal 
politics. The leading families consisted only in very small part 
of catholics, such as the Fuggers and Baumgartners, who were 
the most determined supporters of the emperor; the majority 
were convinced Lutherans and Zwinglians who, as far as they were 
able, worked for the cause of their faith in the higher urban 
offices. Though, in many cases, their hands were tied by the 
common interests of the catholic and protestant patricians and 
by their own commercial connexions in the emperor’s lands, 
they had strong support in the wide masses of the citizen gilds, 
where the spread of protestantism was as little restricted as in the 
other protestant cities. As in fact the city subordinated the 
process of religious reformation less consistently to its own 
government than was usually the case, not only Lutheranism, but 
also Zwinglian and sectarian ideas had taken strong hold of the 
lower classes of citizens, bringing aggressive feelings in their train. 

These wide masses, in spite of their subservience for many 
years to the great merchant families with whose prosperity their 


1J. Kiihn, Die Geschichte des Speyerer Reichstages, 1529, 1929, p. 201. 
2 On Augsburg’s indecision and the mistrust shown by the other towns towards 
her as early as 1524-6, cf. W. Friedensburg, Der Reichstag zu Speyer, 1526, 1887, pp. 
172 ff. On Augsburg’s timid reserve at the protestant negotiations of the following 
year in order that it might not cause any offence to the emperor: St. Stoy, Erste 
Biindnisbestrebungen evangelischer Sténde, 1888, pp. 150 f., 198, 200. 

3 Kihn, op. cit. p. 176. 
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own economic existence was linked, had not renounced the right 
of co-operation in religious matters. Unlike Nuremberg and 
Strassburg, both ruled mainly by patricians, Augsburg was 
governed to a great extent by her gilds. Growing very suddenly 
and very late into a large industrial and commercial town, she 
retained her original constitution as a small Swabian city. Only 
in the executive authorities was there numerical equality between 
the patricians and the gilds. The ‘Small Council’, the body 
representing the citizens, however, was composed of fifty-seven 
gild-members and only twelve patricians.' In these circumstances 
the adherents of the Fugger and Baumgartner families, in spite of 
their surprise victory of 1529, could not in the long run restrain the 
city from joining the Protestant League then in process of formation. 
In 1530 the government decided to transfer the decision to the 
‘Larger Council’, which represented only the gilds. The attitude of 
the delegates to Speyer was revefsed and—to the surprise of the 
other cities—Augsburg, in common with the rest of the evangelical 
Estates, now refused obedience to the Recess of the Diet of Augs- 
burg.? True, she did not immediately enter the Protestant Alliance. 
But when the League of Schmalkalden had been firmly established, 
and conditions in the Empire appeared more secure, Augsburg 
in the year 1536 joined the Schmalkaldic allies. And to this 
alliance she remained self-sacrificingly loyal until the collapse in 
the Schmalkaldic war. Whereas in the year 1529 Nuremberg 
had for a short time participated in the effort for a Protestant 
League, but had immediately and permanently reverted to her 
isolationist policy of fidelity to the emperor, Augsburg refused to 
join in the protest of the year 1529, but in 1530 allied herself 
finally with the protestant cities in defence of their faith. 
Nevertheless the prosperity of Augsburg was completely 
dependent on the favour of the catholic emperor. A patrician 
like Konrad Peutinger so late as in 1534 repudiated, with hardly 
less vigour than Spengler in Nuremberg, the right of the ‘lower 
authorities ’ to resistance, and demanded patient obedience in the 
face of imperial oppression.? Even later, in the midst of the 
protestant camp, Augsburg was exceedingly considerate to the 
relations of her great families to the imperial court. The emperor 
knew that Augsburg’s enormous financial resources would not, 
at the decisive moment, be placed at the disposal of the protestant 
League. But the protestant citizens of the gilds had found an 
active and ambitious leader in Jakob Herbrot, the furrier, and 
the patricians favourable to the emperor could not prevent the 
adhesion of the city for a time to Strassburg’s energetic action 


1 Roth, op. cit. i. 2, 36. 


* Engelhardt in the brochure cited supra, p. 619, n. 1, pp. 134, 145, 
° Cf. Roth, op. cit. i. 92, 
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in the Empire. In 1545 it was, next to Jakob Sturm, princi- 
pally the Augsburg citizen Jakob Herbrot who undertook the 
attempt (which finally failed) to win over Frederick II of the 
Palatinate for the Schmalkaldic League, and thus to secure for 
the protestants a majority in the College of Electors.1_ And when 
Sturm, shortly before the final struggle, proposed in the name of 
Strassburg that the precarious financial situation of the League 
should be cured by the introduction of a ‘Common Penny ’, i.e. 
of a tax on the individual citizens in the allied cities, the Augsburg 
Council proved its good will towards the common cause by itself 
taking over considerably increased contributions to the allied 
treasury. The proposal itself, which would have placed the 
fluctuating finances of the allies on a sounder basis, was, however, 
wrecked by Augsburg’s consideration for her rich ‘ imperial- 
istic’ citizens, who refused direct contributions to the League as 
being incompatible with their private relations to the emperor.’ 
When the war began in the next year, the Council could do 
nothing to prevent the members of the powerful banking families 
from leaving the city for the duration of hostilities, in spite of 
opposition from the gilds. For these families declared, not with- 
out reason, that only thus could they rescue their property in 
the emperor’s territories from confiscation.* 

How, then, did it benefit the gilds that politically the city was 
fighting on the side of the League ? The Schmalkaldic allies did 
not succeed in diverting to themselves even a part of the wealth 
of the great Augsburg merchants. While their defeat was 
hastened, if not caused, by financial stringency, the emperor 
gained his victory with the money from Augsburg families.‘ 
In the end Augsburg suffered for all the fluctuations of her two- 
faced attitude. While Nuremberg and Strassburg, in spite of 
severe sacrifices, each in her own way survived the war in- 
tellectually and materially intact, and remained capable of de- 
fending their independence in stubborn passive resistance against 
the Interim, Augsburg suffered more severely than any other city 
from the vengeance of the emperor and from the religious 


1 Roth, op. cit. iii. 327 ff. 

2 Roth, ibid. pp. 329 ff. Only Bremen, among the cities of the League, sided with 
Augsburg on the occasion of this refusal. 

3 Roth, ibid. pp. 360 ff. Already a few years earlier it had been prophesied in the 
Council of Augsburg that the rich citizens who have all their property ‘ hinder kais. 
Mt. stecken ’ would refuse in case of a war to remain in the town, ‘ dann sie wurden 
umb ir geldt und gut komen’. They would, therefore, either renounce their civic 
rights or at least appear to do so, and live outside the city during the war, it having 
been agreed that they should later be re-admitted to citizenship. Cf. the letter of 
the ‘ Geheimen ’ of the Council of April 1539, in Roth, ibid. p. 29. 

* Cf. the documentary proofs by H. J. Kirch, Die Fugger und der Schmalkaldische 
Krieg, 1915, summary of the results, pp. 109 f., 191 ff. 
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reaction! Her protestant gilds lost their political freedom to 
a catholic patrician government established by the emperor ? 
and only a fraction of the Augsburg population was able to pre- 
serve its evangelical faith. 

Against the background of this catastrophe of Augsburg, the 
historical forces which contributed to determine the political life 
of the Reformation era appear in a clear light. True, the first 
place in this period was occupied by religious ideas. But they had 
a realistic rival of independent origin and with independent aims. 
Whether religious ideas profoundly transformed the external 
world in which they existed, or whether they themselves were 
transformed by political needs and ideals, depended always on 
the historic environment. It is impossible to generalize on 
this subject, and even in individual cases, religious and political 
factors can often not be sharply distinguished from one another. 
The real question is: Did religious impulse combine with political 
tradition so that their effects were mutually increased, or were 
they hostile to each other? The historian cannot do more than 
illuminate the changing contrasts and amalgamations from as 
many sides as possible and ascertain from the results what new 
political forces and ideas arose in the epoch of the Reformation, 
why their effects endured or why they disappeared. 


Hans Baron. 


1 Kirch, op. cit. pp. 121 ff., shows that even Anton Fugger, in spite of insistent 
personal negotiations, could not prevent Augsburg from being treated much more 
unfavourably than most of the other cities. 

2 Cf. L. Firstenwerth, Die Verfassungsdénderungen in den oberdeutschen Reichs- 
stddten zur Zeit Karls V., Géttinger Diss. 1893, pp. 18 ff., 83 f. 
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The Royalists Under the Protectorate ' 


HE durability of the government which Cromwell set up 

depended mainly upon the question whether he would 
succeed in reconciling the victors and the vanquished. Unless 
the wounds of civil war could be healed a healthy national life 
was impossible. 

Amongst the writers who set forth the ideas which inspired 
the policy of the victors two currents of opinion are plainly 
visible. One section regarded the Royalists as traitors to the 
English people and therefore deserving severe and _ lasting 
penalties. The other section viewed them as kinsmen estranged 
for a time whom it was necessary, and not impossible, to make 
once more good friends and good citizens. The first opinion is 
well set forth by Marchamont Nedham, who always expressed 
with clearness and force what the average intelligence of his 
party thought at any particular moment. Writing in 1651, when 
the temper of the Parliamentarians was embittered to the utmost, 
Nedham was as uncompromising as Rousseau. He says : 


When a commonwealth is founding, or newly founded, in the close of 
a civil war, upon the ruins of a former government ; in this case (I say), 
to make no distinction between men but to allow the conquered part of 
the people an equal right to choose and to be chosen, &c., were not only 
to take away all proportion in policy, but the ready way to destroy the 
commonwealth, and by a promiscuous mixture of opposite interests, to 
turn all into confusion. . . . According to the law and custom of nations 

. such as have commenced war, to serve the lusts of tyrants against 
the people’s interest, should not be received any longer as a part of the 
people, but may be handled as slaves when subdued, if their subduers 
please to use them so; because by their treasons against the majesty of 


1 About 1902 C. H. Firth was invited to give the Lowell Lectures at Harvard 
University and proposed to speak on social history under the Protectorate. His 
appointment as Regius Professor of Modern History prevented the visit to the United 
States and the lectures were never finished. They survive, and will be offered to the 
Bodleian Library. In his last letter to me, Sir Charles Firth wrote that he thought 
the lecture, ‘The Royalists Under the Protectorate ’, was worth publishing, but that 
the others were not. In editing the lecture, some abbreviation has been necessary and 
some’ sentences have consequently been recast; also quotations have been verified 
and some additional references added,—GopFrey Davies, 
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the people (which they ought to have maintained), they have made for- 
feiture of all their rights and privileges, as members of the people.* 


James Harrington wrote five years later, when the enmity 
of the two parties was somewhat assuaged by time, but the view 
he expressed was rather that of a solitary thinker than of a 
politician in close touch with the feeling of his party. It repre- 
sented the republicanism of idealists rather than that of the men 
who had brought the king to the block, or the soldiers who had 
raised Cromwell to the Protectorate. ‘To the commonwealths- 
man I have no more to say, but that if he excludes any party, he 
is not truly such; nor shall ever found a commonwealth upon 
the natural principle of the same, which is justice.’ Therefore 
justice required that the Royalist should not be excluded from 
an equal share in the government, and prudence required it, too, 
because ‘a commonwealth consisting of a party will be in per- 
petual labour of her own destruction’. On the other hand, if 
the Royalists persist in remaining in fixed opposition, it is their 
own fault, and then they might reasonably be excluded.? 

Cromwell inclined more to the view of Harrington than that 
of Nedham. He spoke often of a ‘ healing spirit ’ and a ‘ recon- 
ciling spirit ’ as the things England most needed, and he meant 
the words to apply to political as well as religious differences. 
But he had too firm a grip of realities to be led by the general 
principles which had so strong an attraction for Harrington and 
Nedham. He began the Protectorate by attempting to reconcile 
the Royalists, but the force of circumstances drove him more 
and more to measures of repression. For it takes two to make 
a reconciliation, and the Royalists showed no willingness to 
accept the hand offered them. An ingenuous Cavalier frankly 
confessed that, though his party had been hardly treated by the 
victorious Parliamentarians, they would not have treated their 
adversaries any better if they had been the conquerors them- 


selves, perhaps, indeed, rather worse. Captain John Gwynne 
relates : 


I was seiz’d upon for a malignant, and sent with a file of musketeers 
before the Major of Newcastle, (who was an exact fanatique,) and lays it 
to me thus: ‘ Well, had it pleas’d God to give you victory over us, as it 
pleas’d his Divine will to give us victory over you, ye had call’d us villaines, 
traytours, sons of whores ; nay, you had kickt us too ’—‘ You are in the 
right on’t, sir’, said I: At which he sullenly ruminated, whilst some of 
his Aldermen could not contain themselves for laughter ; but being both 
of one opinion as to the point, he only banisht me the town, with a promis 
that when I came againe, he would accommodate me with a lodging, which 
was to be in the Castle-dungeon.* 


1 Marchamont Nedham, The Excellencie of a Free State (edn. 1767), p. 57. 
? The Commonwealth of Oceana, ed. Henry Morley (1887), p. 67. 
% Military Memoirs of John Gwynne (1822), p. 77. 
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Most of the men who had fought for the king shared this 
temper. There were a few converts, but the party as a whole 
remained firm in its attachment to Church, constitution, and the 
old royal house.! The utmost that any reasonable politician 
hoped was not their conversion but their acquiescence. Attempts 
were not lacking to persuade them that it was their bounden 
duty to submit to the government England had chosen. 

The most effective argument was that adduced by Hobbes, 
who laid down the principle that subjects might lawfully with- 
draw their allegiance from a sovereign who was driven out of his 
kingdom. ‘The obligation of subjects to a sovereign’, argued 
Hobbes, ‘is understood to last as long and no longer, than the 
power lasteth, by which he is able to protect them. For the 
right men have by nature to protect themselves, when none else 
can protect them, can by no covenant be relinquished... . 
The end of obedience is protection.’? Clarendon, commenting 
on this passage in his answer to Hobbes, complains that by his 
book, and still more by his conversation, the philosopher justified 
desertion and defection. ‘Cromwel found the submission to 
those principles produc’d a submission to him, and the imaginary 
relation between Protection and Allegiance so positively pro- 
clam’d by him, prevail’d for many years to extinguish all visible 
fidelity to the King.’ Hobbes, adds Clarendon, ‘ could not ab- 
stain from bragging in a Pamphlet set forth in that time, that 
he alone, and his doctrine had prevail’d with many to submit 
to the Government, who would otherwise have disturb’d the 
public Peace ’.® 

One of those, perhaps, was Abraham Cowley. In the preface 
to the edition of his poems published in 1656 he announced that 
he was content to live under the Protector’s government. It is 
ridiculous, he wrote, to weave laurels for the conquered when 
the event of battle and the unaccountable will of God have deter- 
mined the controversy. The war of the pen should cease with 
the war of the sword. He desired, like Themistocles, the art of 
oblivion, and would have accounted it no less unlawful to rip 
up old wounds than to give fresh ones. Therefore he abstained 
from printing certain political poems in this edition of his works. 
Cowley was severely censured by his party for this preface, and 
when the Restoration drew near had to apologize for it with 
great humility.4 His example, however, was harmless, for the 

1 Cf. the remark attributed to Bradshaw, quoted by 8S. R. Gardiner, History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate (1903), i. 248. 2 Leviathan, chap. xxi. 

% Clarendon, A Brief View and Survey of the . . . Leviathan (1676), pp. 92-3. 


For another argument see Francis Osborne, Advice to a Son, ed. E. A. Parry (1896), 
p. 82. 
* Johnson, Lives of the . . . Poets, ed. Peter Cunningham (1854), i. 10. Cowley’s 


apologetic letters, which are to be found in the Carte MSS. (Bodleian Library), were 
printed by me in the Academy for 7 October 1893. 
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condition of the Cavaliers under both Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate was of such a nature that neither a reconciliation 
between them and their opponents, nor a general acceptance of 
the government on their part, was possible. 

At Cromwell’s instigation the Long Parliament had passed 
an Act of Oblivion,! on 24 February 1652, which pardoned all 
treason and felonies against the State committed before the 
date of the battle of Worcester (3 September 1651). But it was 
clogged by many exceptions which deprived it of much of its 
value. As far as the period between the king’s death and the 
battle of Worcester was concerned it pardoned treasonable words 
only, and left treasonable acts to be punished by law. Though 
it granted discharges from sequestration to those whose estates 
were not already sequestered, it did not free Royalists from any 
of the pecuniary fines which they had incurred by their support 
of the king’s cause. For this reason the party it was intended 
to conciliate received it with derision rather than gratitude. 
The Act of Pardon, said a poet, had a glorious face, but there 
was very little grace in it.* 

The decision not to remit fines for delinquency was all- 
important, because the pecuniary question was the great obstacle 
to any reconciliation between the men who had fought for the 
parliament and the men who had fought for the king. 

Directly the king’s standard was set up the Long Parliament 
had declared that the charges of the war should be borne by the 
delinquents and other malignant and disaffected persons who 
had assisted the king (6 September 1642).4 On 27 March 1643 
it had passed an ordinance sequestrating the estates of these 
persons. In August 1644 it had adopted the plan of allowing 
some of them on payment of part of the value of their estates 
to save the remainder. In August 1645 rules were laid down 
to regulate the amount of the fine to be paid by delinquents 
who wished to compound for their estates. The amount of 
these fines varied—from one-half to one-tenth of the value of 


1 Whenever an exact date is given, the Ordinance in question can be found in 
Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. C. H. Firth and R. 8. Rait (3 vols. 1911). 

? Gardiner, op. cit. ii. 81-2; The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow (1894), i. 345. 

® See Rump Songs (1662), pp. 303-4; cf. Patrick Carey, Trivial Poems and Triolets 
(1651), p. 25. Carey was the brother of Lord Falkland, and his poems were edited 
by Sir Walter Scott in 1820. 

‘It had begun by imposing a forced loan over the whole nation, assessed at one- 
twentieth of the real and one-fifth of the personal estate of all who had not voluntarily 
contributed to the service of the State. As the whole country came by degrees into 
the power of the parliament, delinquents, as the Royalists were called, became more 
and more frequently subject to this taxation. Preface to the Calendar of the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee for Advance of Money, 1642-1656 (3 vols. 1888); cf. Gardiner, 
Great Civil War (1914), i. 17-18. 

° See Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding with Delinquents 
‘5 vols. 1889-92). 
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delinquents’ estates—according to the degree of delinquency, that 
is, the extent of their services to the king’s cause. This system 
of sequestration and composition was worked partly by local com- 
mittees in the different counties, partly by a central committee, 
sitting in London, in which the business of dealing with delin- 
quents was finally vested. It was called from the place of its 
sitting the Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee, a name which earned 
the execration of every Royalist in England. 

The severity of the fine imposed was not the only reason for 
this odium. The process of getting it fixed was both lengthy 
and complicated. When a Royalist applied to be allowed to 
compound, evidence as to the gravity of his offence had to be — 
examined in order to determine the proportion which the fine 
ought to bear to the amount of his estate. The value of his 
estate had to be carefully set forth by the compounder, attested 
by his oath, and proved by evidence. The discovery that he 
had understated the amount of his property or the extent of his 
delinquency led to the revision of the fine. Failure in the pay- 
ment of the instalments of the fine after it had been assessed led 
to the sequestration of the estate again. At best the cumbrous 
machinery of the sequestration laws worked slowly, and it was 
complicated by delays and obstructions of every kind. The 
sufferings of a vanquished Cavalier were aggravated by un- 
certainty and suspense, while his case was referred from the 
county committee to Goldsmiths’ Hall and from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall to parliament. 

The power which these laws put in the hands of the committee- 
men was sometimes used for fraudulent purposes. There were 
loud complaints that they sold the property of delinquents under 
its real value or let their lands at a low rate to nominees of their 
own. The proceedings and the correspondence of the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall Committee show that such abuses did occur, and the charge 
is continually repeated in Royalist literature. The plot of Sir 
Robert Howard’s Committee—a play intended to give a picture 
of these times—turns largely on the endeavour of a committee- 
man to obtain by the machinery of the law the estate belonging 
to the orphan daughter of a Cavalier, and to cover the fraud 
by marrying her to bis son. In another play, printed in 1648, 
a committee-man explains to his friends how he obtained the 
estate of an orphan whose guardian and trustee he was, and 
shipped the heir off to Barbados to work in the sugar plantations.! 

But even when there was no private fraud, these sequestration 
laws were frequently administered with great harshness and 
severity, merely in order to raise money for the public service. 


1A Bartholomew Fairing (1649), Act iii, quoted in Henry Morley’s Memoirs of 
Bartholomew Fair (1859), pp. 207-8. 
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Two cases which dragged on throughout the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate attracted special attention. One was that of Sir 
John Stawell, who surrendered in April 1646, when Exeter fell. 
By the terms of the capitulation he was entitled to compound 
for his estate at two years’ value, and not to be obliged to take 
either the Covenant or the negative oath. Notwithstanding, when 
he refused to take these oaths he was imprisoned and his estates 
were sequestered. In spite of a decision in his favour from the 
Court of Articles, which had been established to prevent such 
breaches of faith, he could obtain no redress. His lands were 
sold, and successive parliaments, though often petitioned for 
justice, confirmed their sale and refused to right his wrongs.* 

Equally notorious was the case of Lord Craven, who had taken 
no part in the civil wars, having remained abroad during the 
whole period. Yet for pecuniary aid given to Charles II and 
the royal family during their exile, and for words alleged to have 
been used against the parliament, all his estates were confiscated, 
and even after the principal witness against him had been con- 
victed of perjury, he could obtain neither the reversal nor the 
alleviation of the sentence.” 

To be allowed to make a composition was a favour from which 
the political and military leaders of the Royalists were excluded. 
By an act passed on 16 July 1651 the estates of seventy of the 
leading Royalists were ordered to be sold for the benefit of the 
Commonwealth. The duke of Buckingham, the marquis of 
Newcastle, the marquis of Winchester, the earls of Derby, 
Cleveland, Chesterfield, and Worcester, and others of less note 
and wealth, lost by this every acre they possessed. Two acts 
passed in the following year confiscated in like fashion the pro- 
perty of about six hundred and fifty more Royalists, most of whom 
were too insignificant to deserve so severe a sentence.® 

Great noblemen were less to be pitied than the gentlemen of 
moderate means and small estates. They generally had some- 
thing left or could obtain credit. But some Royalists who had 
neither credit nor powerful friends suffered much more. Their 
stock perhaps had been swept away in the war, and their lands 
paid little or no rent. Taxes and forced contributions had 
consumed their ready money, while their plate and valuables 
had been long ago contributed to the king’s service. To raise 
money to pay their compositions they had been forced to sell 
land when it had everywhere fallen in price, and when there were 

1 See Sir John Stawell’s life in the Dict. Nat. Biog., and James Howell, Some Sober 
Inspections (1656), p. 168. 

2 See life of William, earl of Craven, in the Dict. Nat. Biog. ; The Lord Craven’s 
Case Briefly Stated (1654) ; Howell, op. cit. p. 163. 


316 July 1651, 4 August 1652, 18 November 1652; Gardiner, Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, ii. 22, 187, 200. 
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more sellers than buyers. In the period which elapsed between 
the sequestration of an estate and its release by the payment of 
the fine, they were often reduced to great extremities for sub- 
sistence. James Wenlock, a justice of the peace and landowner 
in Essex, who never bore arms but who steadfastly refused to 
contribute in any manner to the parliamentary cause and never 
lost an opportunity of denouncing it, gives a long account of the 
sufferings of his wife and children. Their case, he says, was 
lamentable. His wife, a gentlewoman, was forced by dire want 
to turn away all her servants and was unable to hire a poor 
woman to help her, because of the general unwillingness to work 
for a malignant. She was compelled to keep her children from 
school and to sell most of her household furniture to buy bread. 
When nothing more could be obtained in this way, she and her 
children, to keep from starving, learned to spin. When a little 
money had been saved by that means, a cow was purchased to 
provide milk for the children, but was confiscated for non-payment 
of assessments. 

Wenlock’s case was not exceptional. Many others endured 
similar sufferings, but left no record of them. In 1652, as has 
been shown, the Act of Indemnity alleviated their condition and 
partially ended the system of sequestration, and in 1654 and 
1655 the limitations imposed by the Protector’s government 
upon the operations of the Committee for Compounding practi- 
cally terminated its activity.2, By 1654, therefore, when Crom- 
well’s rule began, the great liquidation was over. What the 
total of the fines paid by the Royalists was, and how much land 
actually changed hands, the defects of the accounts make it 
impossible to say exactly. The Crown lands and the lands of 
the bishops and cathedral clergy had been sold outright by the 
State, and with them the estates of some seven hundred Cavaliers 
included in the three Confiscation Acts. But there is no record 
of the amount of the lands which Royalist gentlemen had to 
sell by private contract in order to raise money to pay their fines. 
Yet though the precise extent of this agrarian revolution cannot 
be measured, we know that a large class of landed proprietors 
owed their origin to it. ‘The new gentry’, as they were called, 
consisted roughly of two classes. First came the rich citizens 
and capitalists who had lent money on mortgage to embarrassed 
Royalists, or bought portions of their estates outright, and in 
one way or another substituted themselves for the old owners. 

The second class of new landowners consisted of soldiers who 
took out their pay in confiscated lands, and creditors of the 


1To the Most Illustrious Charles the II, the Humble Declaration of James Wenlock 
(1662), pp. 53-4, 90-1. 


? Cal. of the Committee for Compounding, i. pp. Xx-xxii; Vv. p. xxix. 
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government who received satisfaction for their debts from the 
lands of the Crown or the Church. Everywhere officers of the 
army became possessors of great estates, and seemed on the way 
to constitute a new species of landed aristocracy. Fleetwood 
became owner of Woodstock Manor, Lambert of Wimbledon, 
Okey of Ampthill, Pride of Nonesuch : all Crown lands. Colonel 
Birch obtained the palace of the bishop of Hereford, and bought 
six of his outlying manors,! while Sir Arthur Heselrige bought 
Bishop Auckland and two other great manors belonging to the 
bishopric of Durham. 

Between the ‘upstart gentlemen’, as the Royalists termed 
them, and that portion of the old gentry who had fought for 
the king, there was a great gulf which could not be crossed. In 
local and political affairs they took opposite sides ; socially there 
was no mixture between the two classes. When the Protector 
attempted to justify the special taxation imposed upon the 
Royalists in 1655 he dwelt upon the fact that they had made 
themselves a class apart from the rest of the nation. 


There is nothing they have more industriously laboured in than this, To 
keep themselves separated and distinguish’d from the well-affected of 
this nation ; to which end they have kept their conversation a-part as if 
they would avoid the very beginning of union; have bred and educated 
their children by the sequestred and ejected clergy, and very much con- 
fined their marriages and alliances within their own party, as if they 
meant to entail their quarrel and prevent the means to reconcile posterity.? 


In short the Royalists, to use an American political phrase, 
refused to be ‘ reconstructed ’. 

It was in vain that the various governments which ruled 
England after the close of the first civil war attempted to secure 
the allegiance of the Royalists by imposing oaths upon them. 
There had been no lack of such pledges. Royalists who com- 
pounded for their estates had been obliged not only to take the 
Covenant, but also what was called the negative oath, binding 
them not to assist the king against the Parliament, ‘nor any 
forces raised without the consent of the two Houses of Parliament 
in this cause or war’. On 2 January 1650 the Long Parliament 
had gone still farther, and had exacted from all Englishmen 
over eighteen years old the oath known as the engagement. 
“I do declare and promise’, it ran, ‘that I will be true and 
faithful to the Commonwealth of England, as it is now established, 
without a king or House of Lords.’ 


1 Military Memoirs of Colonel Birch, ed. John Webb and T. W. Webb (1873), 
pp. 154, 197. 

? The Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England (1763), xx. 459. 

3 Acts and Ordinances (1911), i. 666 ; Edward Husbands, Collection of All the Publicke 
Orders (1646), pp. 636, 739. 
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These pledges were absolutely futile, and being obtained by 
force had no power to bind the consciences of those who signed 
them. A Royalist who had to compound for his estate took 
them as a matter of course, and broke them with a light heart. 

Even Parliamentarians began at last to see the absurdity 
of imposing these oaths. In Cromwell’s second parliament 
Colonel Sydenham related what he termed ‘a sad thing’ about 
a Cavalier. Some one asserted in his presence that parliament 
had unlimited power and could do anything. The Cavalier 
denied this, and said ‘they could not make such an oath, as he 
could not swallow ’. 

It seemed obvious that the only way of rendering the Royalists 
innocuous was to deprive them altogether of the power to do 
harm. They were not allowed, therefore, to sit in parliament. 
By the provisions of the Instrument of Government no Royalist 
could be elected as a member of the first three triennial parlia- 
ments, or vote in the election of members.2 That means that 
they could be disqualified for the next ten years. The Petition 
and Advice, drawn up three years later, after experience had 
shown that the Royalists were irreconcilable, disqualified for 
life all persons who had ‘ aided, abetted, advised, or assisted in 
any war against the Parliament’, unless they had since either 
borne arms for the parliament or the Protector or otherwise 
given ‘signal testimony’ of their good affection to the State.’ 
Excepting a certain number of Anglo-Irish Royalists, there were 
none who could answer these conditions, so that the whole party 
was practically disfranchised. The question was put to the test 
in 1655 when the decimation tax obliged all Cavaliers possess- 
ing property worth more than £100 a year to pay one-tenth of 
their income to the support of the new militia.‘ 

Anyone whose acts proved that he was really converted was 
to be exempt from the tax. But there were few cases in which 
the claim was made and fewer in which it was admitted.’ Even 

1 Diary of Thomas Burton, ed. J. T. Rutt (1828), ii. 279. 

2 Art. xiv. 5 Ibid. 

* Royalists were divided into three classes. Those who had taken an active part 
in rebellions or plots since the beginning of the Protectorate were to be imprisoned or 
banished, and lose two-thirds of their estates. Those esteemed dangerous enemies, 
though they had taken no such active part, were to be imprisoned or banished, without 
losing their estates. Those who had heretofore fought for the king and had their 
estates sequestered for delinquency were to pay 10 per cent. on their rental from land 
if they possessed over £100 a year, and £10 on every £150 of personal property up to 


a total of £1500. Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, iii. 323 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Domestic, 1655 (1881), p. 347. 

5 A number of examples are to be found in A Collection of the State Papers of John 
Thurloe (7 vols. 1742), iv. 208 (Sir William Morley—not allowed), 319 (Sir Thomas 
Hanmer), 364 (Sir Ed. Hales; William Brasse—recommended by Lilburne), 445 
(Ed. Russell, a real convert), 608 (William Walter, claiming to be a convert), and 301 
and 354 (general statements that the Royalists were irreconcilable). See also 
Memoirs of the Verney Family (1892-9), iii. 262. 
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Sir Ralph Verney, who had never borne arms against the parlia- 
ment but had refused for conscientious reasons to take the Coven- 
ant, was condemned to be decimated. ‘ Good affection ’, as the 
phrase ran, was too vague a thing to be easily proved before 
prejudiced judges.* 

In the same way Royalists were debarred from holding any 
municipal posts in corporate towns, or from acting as electors 
there, and had been so ever since 1647.? 

Besides these disqualifications from municipal and parlia- 
mentary office, their movements were subject to continual re- 
strictions. On 26 February 1650 the Long Parliament had 
passed an act banishing all papists and delinquents from London 
and Westminster and confining them within five miles of their 
own dwellings ; and when this act, which was limited to a year, 
expired, it was continued till November 1651. This was done 
in war time, but whenever there seemed any danger of disturb- 
ance similar restrictions were imposed on all who had fought for 
the late king. On 6 July 1655 they were again ordered out of 
London, not to return till 20 October 1655.3 On 9 September 
1656 they were commanded to depart from London, and twenty 
miles round it, by 12 September. On 3 March 1658 they were 
directed to leave London before 12 March, repair to their usual 
abodes, and not remove above five miles thence until the first 
day of Easter term next.> These enforced removals naturally 
entailed great inconvenience and expense to the victims, and 
though they jested in their usual way they felt the hardships 
severely. 

For a Royalist delinquent still under suspicion country life 
had lost half its charms. The authority which he once exercised 
in local affairs was no longer his, and even his amusements were 
restricted by the government in order to keep him under strict 
supervision. To be prohibited from stirring more than five miles 
from home hampered his sports. Sir Henry Slingsby described 
himself in 1651 as 


pleasing myself, as I have hitherto done, in teaching my children at 
home ; which I shame not, having examples enough of persons of eminent 
quality that have done the same. This is all the recreation I have, except 
it be to hunt, which I can use without exceeding my limits of five miles, 
though I can make shift to ride 20 or 30 miles in a day’s hunting.® 


1 Verney Memoirs, iii. 256, 282. 

2 They were debarred, by an ordinance of 4 October 1647, for five years, and, on 
8 October 1652, the period was extended for three years, viz. till 28 September 1655. 
A proclamation of the Protector, issued on 21 September 1655, directed that the 
ordinance should continue still in force. 

3 Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, iii. 313. 

4 Clarke Papers, ed. C. H. Firth (1899), iii. 72; Mercurius Politicus, p. 7238. 

5 Clarke Papers, iii. 144; Mercurius Politicus, p. 365. 

° The Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby, ed. D. Parsons (1836), p. 136. 
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Yet the sport was not so harmless as Slingsby represented, 
for the hunting field and the racecourse were the places where 
Royalist gentlemen hatched their plots, as the government well 
knew. A number of meetings of this kind occurred just before 
the rising of 1655, and were closely connected with the movement. 
A great rendezvous took place, for instance, at the house of Mr. 
Willoughby of Westerwell, near Salisbury. There was a meeting, 
deposed a witness, ‘of divers gentlemen, which continued for 
the space of a week. They hunted the fox in the daytime, and 
danced in the night, having a fiddler with them.’ ? 

Another penalty imposed on ex-Royalists was disarmament. 
It was natural and right that they should be deprived of saddles, 
pistols, and other articles necessary for the equipment of cavalry, 
and that corslets and pikes, if there were any, should * taken 
from the armouries. But whenever a rising was feared their 
riding horses were liable to seizure. They were also deprived of 
their fowling-pieces, so that they were debarred from the usual 
sports in which gentlemen spent their time in the country.? 
Even their swords, which all gentlemen wore as part of their 
ordinary dress, were often taken from them. Roger Coke tells 
us how he brought back and breast plates, helmets, and pistols 
to equip a dozen horsemen for the king’s service, and smuggled 
these arms down to his father’s house in the country. He was 
betrayed, and two days later a party of horse surrounded the 
house at midnight. They searched the cellars and all suspected 
places, but the arms were so well hidden they found nothing. 
However, they took away his and his brother’s swords, which 
were hanging in the hall, and carried his father and his brother 
to Yarmouth as prisoners.* 

As a rule things were not so bad as this. It was only in times 
of alarm, or when some new plot was discovered, that such 
extreme precautions were deemed necessary, and ordinarily 
English gentlemen continued to wear their swords as usual, 
even though they had fought for the king. 

Another precaution taken was to make Royalists responsible 
for the conduct of their servants and dependents. They were 
obliged to enter into bonds to the amount of £100 for each person, 
for their good behaviour. As some rich gentlemen kept thirty 
or forty men in their service this was a heavy burden.’ ‘ All 
grumble ’, said a newsletter written in October 1655, 


1 Thurloe, iii. 630; cf. 624, 649. 
® Ibid. p. 337; Gilbert Burnet, Life of Sir Matthew Hale (edn. 1856), p. 23; ‘ In- 
structions to the Major Generals ’, sec. 2, in Old Parliamentary History (1763), xix. 507 ; 
xx. 462. 
* Roger Coke, Detection of the Court and State of England (1694), ii. 54; cf. Verney 
Memoirs, iii. 261. 


* For instance, Sir Edward Hales. Thurloe, iv. 364. 
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at a charge exacted of them, which is that they must answer for their 
servants acting anything against the State, as also be obliged to keep them 
from drunkenness and swearing, under pain of being sequestered, if it be 
known and proved. They judge this to be harsh, and have complained to 
the Protector, who answers two things to justify the proceedings : first, 
that he sees no reason but that they may be as able each to govern his 
own family from such disorders as he doth 40,000 soldiers in his army ; 
secondly, he saith that most of the inconveniences of the kingdom do proceed 
from the forlorn poor Cavaliers, who get into good houses to be gentlemen 
ushers to ladies, stewards of great persons, companions to the gentry, 
hangers on, hungry fellows, etc., who intrude themselves. These, says he, 
do empoison their masters’ and their servants’ minds, strive to keep up 
the King of Scots’ credit, and for that end speak ill of the State and 
government, swagger and drink, and therefore to deter gentlemen from 
keeping such servants he will have them to answer for their behaviours, 
words and actions." 


Debarred from showing by deeds their hostility to Cromwell's 
government, the Cavaliers resorted to words as an outlet for 
their feelings. One of the most common offences in the criminal 
records of the period is the utterance of seditious or treasonable 
expressions. Men were bound over to stand their trials for drink- 
ing confusion to the Lord Protector or healths to King Charles 
and the duke of York. A frank Yorkshire gentleman was fined 
£20 for saying that, if he had the key of the Parliament-house 
in his keeping, he would lock the members and the Lord Pro- 
tector in till he had cut their throats, or they his. Another was 
fined £20 for saying that the Lord Protector was a murderer, 
and that, if he and his statesmen had their due deserts, they 
would all be either hanged or beheaded, for they had beheaded 
the king and hanged better men than themselves, only to get 
their victims’ estates so that they might live in pride. Women 
were as violent as the men, or more so. Two had to enter into 
recognizances for saying that they hoped to see Whitehall on 
fire about the Lord Protector’s ears, and to see him hanged. 
Another, ‘ claping her hands togeather in a rage and passion ’, 
cried, ‘ Let the rogue (the Lord Protector) looke to himselfe, 
for there are rodds in pickle for him’. Once, as the Protector 
was getting into his coach at Whitehall, a woman in the crowd 
shouted that bonny heads were cut off whilst ugly ones did keep 
upon their shoulders.” 

Trivial things like the abusive words of a drunken Cavalier 
or an excited marketwoman may seem below the notice of 
history, but they were not below the notice of the Protector’s 

1 Nicholas Papers, ed. G. F. Warner (1897), iii. 193; cf. sec. 8 of * Instructions to 
the Major Generals ’, in Old Parliamentary History, xx. 463. 

2 Middlesex Records, ed. J. C. Jeaffreson (1888), iii. 224, 250, 272; Depositions 


from the Castle of York (Surtees Soc. Pub. 1861), pp. 66, 67, 73 ; [Sir William Waller’s] 
* Recollections ’, printed in The Poetry of Anna Matilda (1788), pp. 138-9. 
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government, though it had 40,000 soldiers at its back. It 
listened vigilantly for all manifestations of hostility, and sup- 
pressed them to the best of its ability. Little indications of the 
undercurrents of political feeling are worth notice, because 
during the whole of this period public opinion was prevented 
from finding utterance through the channels in which it usually 
had expressed itself. No hostile criticism was tolerated, and 
this is why the speeches of the parliamentary opposition, and 
the pamphlets which the Levellers scattered in the streets by 
night, produced an effect out of proportion to their real im- 
portance. Throughout the Protectorate the press was muzzled. 
A severe act to check unlicensed printing had been passed 
20 September 1649, and this had been completed in September 
1655 by orders for the stricter enforcement of its provisions and 
by the suppression of all newspapers excepting the official journals. 
From October 1655 only two newspapers were permitted to 
exist : Mercurius Politicus, which was published on Thursdays, 
and the Public Intelligencer, which appeared on Mondays; and 
both were edited by Marchamont Nedham, the hired journalist 
of the Protector’s government. The legislation which sup- 
pressed newspaper criticism suppressed pamphlets too. The 
Republicans and Levellers, it is true, contrived to print a certain 
number of seditious tracts at secret presses in London or else- 
where in England, but that resource was denied the Royalists. 
The very few Royalist pamphlets that circulated in England 
during the Protectorate were probably in all cases the produc- 
tion of foreign printers. It is likely that Samuel Browne, a 
Royalist bookseller and printer at The Hague, was the publisher 
of most of them.? 

Ballads, a third channel through which Royalist opinion 
found vent, almost disappeared during the Protectorate. The 
political events of 1647 and 1648 inspired scores of ballads, hostile 
generally to both Presbyterians and Independents; ten years 
later, ballad-makers ahd ballad-singers were mute. Like the 
pamphleteers they had been silenced by the government. The 
Act of 1649, after reciting that ‘divers vagrant persons, of idle 
conversations having forsaken their usual callings, and ac- 
customed themselves after the manner of hawkers, to sell and 
cry about the streets, and in other places, pamphlets, and other 
books, and under cover thereof are found to disperse all sorts 
of dangerous libels’, orders such persons to be whipped as 
common rogues. Henceforth these books, pamphlets, and bal- 
lads were to be confiscated and the hawkers themselves sent to 


1 Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, i. 173; David Masson, The Life of 
John Milton (1877), v. 51-2. 


? Masson, v. 218. On the suppression of pamphlets vide Middlesex Records, iii. 104, 
194, 228, 246, 253. 
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the House of Correction. The Parliament of 1656, by classing 
fiddlers and minstrels with rogues and vagabonds, and ordering 
them to be proceeded against as such, gave another blow to the 
ballad-makers. They might continue to write ballads, but their 
market was destroyed; they could not get them printed, sold, 
or sung. If they were sung at all it must be done in strict privacy. 

To be suspected of writing such rhymes or even to possess 
them was dangerous. In August 1654 one William Seywell was 
bound over to appear at the next Middlesex Sessions ‘ for having 
in his custody a scandalous and traitorous paper of verses against 
his Highness the Lord Protector, and being suspected to be the 
author thereof ’.! It was very awkward indeed for Major-General 
Overton when, after his arrest in 1654 for being implicated in a 
plot against the government, there were found amongst his letters 
‘several unhandsome verses relating to his Highness the Lord 
Protector ’. Overton was accused of having written them, and 
some witnesses declared that he confessed the fact. Overton’s 
servant, however, said that hearing a fiddler’s boy singing them 
in London, his master had copied them down. The Major- 
General’s own statement was that he neither composed them 
nor had showed them to anybody. He had had them from a 
friend who wished the Protector well, and told him that Cromwell 
himself had seen and laughed over them, as he had often done 
before ‘ at papers and pamphlets of more personal and particular 
import and abuse ’.? 

Overton’s statement was true. The verses were not his, but 
the composition of the well-known Royalist poet, John Cleveland, 
or rather a corrupt version of what he had actually written about 
the time when Cromwell’s rule began. 

The one conclusive argument against the Protector with 
Royalists and Royalist poets was that he was a brewer, or the 
son of a brewer. When Roger Coke’s father was arrested in 
1656 by the governor of Yarmouth, Roger tried to procure his 
release. The governor demurred, and complained of the language 
the old gentleman had used of his Highness. When the discharge 
was at last obtained, Roger asked his father what he had been 
saying. ‘ Nothing’, he answered, ‘ unless it were that when the 
governour asked him if he knew the Protector, he said, yes, and 
his father too when he kept his brewhouse at Huntingdon.’ ¢ 
There was a popular legend, attested by a pious Scottish colonel, 
that Cromwell had sold his soul to the devil just before the battle 
of Worcester, in September 1651, and that the devil claimed the 
fulfilment of the contract seven years later. 

1 Middlesex Records, iii. 229. 2 Thurloe, iii. 111, 197. 

3 Ibid. p. 75; The Poems of John Cleveland, ed. J. M. Berdan (1911), p. 185. 


* Coke, op. cit. ii. 56-7; cf. Thurloe, iv. 226. 
5 See Laurence Echard, The History of England (3rd edn., 1720), p. 691, 
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Royalist satire is in general dull and abusive. As a rule the 
verses of the Cavalier poets during this period make no reference 
to particular incidents in the history of the time. They reflect 
the animosities of the party to the sects which dominated 
England, but their denunciations are general rather than specific 
and they throw less light on the social life of the time than we 
should have expected. Their value consists in the revelation 
they afford of the temper of the Cavaliers, the cheerfulness with 
which they jested at defeat and poverty and imprisonment, and 
the courage with which they were willing to risk liberty and life 
for the forlornest hope. Many of them had nothing else to risk. 

Cavaliers who were good fellows indulged in jovial meetings 
where half the plots of the time were hatched. ‘It was’, says 
Clarendon,! 


the greatest consolation to miserable men, who had in themselves or their 
friends been undone by their loyalty, to meet together and lament their 
condition ; and this brought on invectives against the person of Cromwell ; 
and wine, and the continuance of the discourse, disposed them to take notice 
of the universal hatred that the whole nation had of him, and to fancy 
how easy it would be to destroy him. And commonly there was in all 
those meetings some corrupted person of the party, who fomented most 
the discourse, and for a vile recompense betrayed his companions, and 
informed of all, and more than had been said ; whereupon a new plot was 
discovered against the commonwealth and the person of the Protector. 


Roger Wildrake of Squattlesea Mere, whom Scott so admir- 
ably draws in Woodstock, was a type of many more of his party, 
but contemporary writers give us still more trustworthy portraits. 
For a picture of the baser sort of the Cavaliers—of the erstwhile 
good Cavaliers fallen into bad ways and bad company and of 
the rogues masquerading as Cavaliers—we must go to Cowley’s 
play, Cutter of Coleman Street. Cowley lays the scene of his 
play in London in 1658. Its object was, he tells us, to show the 
world that the vices and extravagances imputed vulgarly to the 
Cavaliers were really committed by aliens who only usurped 
that name and endeavoured to cover the reproach of their in- 
digency or infamy with so honourable a title: It is not sur- 
prising that the audience regarded the play as a satire on the 
Cavaliers, and hissed it off the stage. 

Every party has its hotheads and its frauds as well as its 
martyrs. A few Royalists were prepared to take up arms with- 
out counting the cost, but the bulk of them were sober men 
who had learnt by experience the strength of the government. 
They murmured against it, but remained passive, retaining their 
convictions unchanged, and firm in the faith that the tide would 
turn at last, and the king would ‘ enjoy his own again ’. 


C. H. Fiera, 
1 History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray (1888), xiv. 35. 
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Charles Homer Haskins 


HARLES HOMER HASKINS was born at Meadville, 

Pennsylvania, on 21 December 1870. He passed through 
the earlier stages of a successful academic career with unusual 
rapidity. At the age of sixteen he graduated at Johns Hopkins 
University. He studied in Paris and Berlin while still a boy, 
earned his doctorate, and became an instructor in Johns Hopkins 
before he was twenty years old. In 1890 he went to the University 
of Wisconsin, where from 1892 to 1902 he held the chair of 
European history. His connexion with Harvard began in 1900, 
and in 1902 he went there as professor. Only thirty-one years of 
age, he had already made his mark as a scholar, teacher, and 
academic administrator. He had been one of a committee of 
seven appointed by the American Historical Association to report 
on the study of history in schools... He had collaborated with 
William I. Hull in a History of Higher Education in Pennsylvania.* 
As a pupil of Ch.-V. Langlois, he had begun at Paris his investiga- 
tions in the history of medieval thought and institutions,* and 
he had found his way about the Vatican Archives. From the 
outset of his life as a teacher, he made it his business to relate, as 
closely as he could, his work as a scholar to the guidance of his 
pupils and the furtherance of historical study. It was character- 
istic of him that (apart from an early paper in quite a different field 
of study) ¢ his first published essay was an article on the Vatican 
Archives, in the American Historical Review.5 When he went 


1 The report was published at New York in 1899. It includes an appendix by 
Haskins on the teaching of history in the French Lycées. Some years later he was 
one of a committee of five appointed to report on a similar subject, the teaching of 
history in secondary schools. The report of this committee was published in New 
York in 1911. 

* This book was one of the ‘Contributions to American Educational History’, 
no. 33. It was published at Washington, 1902. 

3 See ‘ Opportunities for American students of History at Paris’, in American Hist. 
Rev. iii (1898). 418-30. Haskins’ first historical article, on the life of medieval students 
as illustrated by their letters, appeared in the same Review in the same year (iii. 
203-29). 

**The Yazoo Land Companies’, in American Hist. Assoc., Papers, v. 4, pp. 
59-103. 

5 American Hist. Rev. ii (1896). 40-58 ; cf. ‘ The Sources for the history of the papal 
penitentiary ’, in the American Journal of Theology, ix (1905). 421-50, 
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to Harvard, he was prepared for the work which was to continue, 
without haste and without rest, for thirty years. 

At Harvard Haskins had various chairs in succession (the 
last being the Henry Charles Lea chair in medieval history) 
before he was compelled to retire by illness and became Professor 
Emeritus in 1931. His most important work was done as Dean 
of the Graduate School in the Arts and Sciences (1908 to 1924) 
and as the teacher of graduate students. No teacher of history 
can ever have had so many pupils who were later to win distinction 
as scholars and who bore so clearly the stamp of their master. 
The Anniversary Essays in Mediaeval History by Students of 
Charles Homer Haskins, presented on the completion of forty years 
of teaching (Boston and New York, 1929) contains papers by 
eighteen men and women, several of whom are known by their 
own works throughout the historical world. These are his greatest, 
possibly his most lasting, memorial, for through them Haskins 
spread an influence which has profoundly affected for good the 
study and teaching of history in the United States of America. 

The guidance of advanced pupils was, however, but one source 
of the impression which Haskins made upon the academic life 
of his time. He was a leading figure in the American Historical 
Association, or corporation of university teachers of history. 
From 1901 to 1907 he was responsible for the Reports of 
Proceedings in the annual meetings of the Association ; in 1922 
he was its President, choosing as the subject of his presidential 
address ‘European History and American Scholarship’. He 
helped to found the American Council of Learned Societies 
which has done such important service in assisting scholars to 
continue their investigations, and he was its chairman from 1920 
to 1926. He was concerned also in the formation of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America and was its president in the year 1926-7. 
Throughout his active life at Harvard he was ready to speak or 
write on matters relating to the study and teaching of history 
and the organization of historical work.! As he was never one of 
those people, not unknown in educational circles, who talk for 
the sake of talking, his words carried weight. They were the 
expression of firmly co-ordinated experience, and were never 
vague or sentimental or aspiring. Haskins regarded them 
as part of the business of his life. And all the time he was a 
great man at Harvard. His position there was consolidated 


1 These addresses and papers are noted in the bibliography added to Anniversary 
Essays. A favourite theme was co-operation in research in the Humanities. Cf. 
the chapter on the graduate school of Arts and Sciences in the Tercentennial History of 
Harvard College and University: Development of the University, published in 1929. 
Haskins’ annual reports on the graduate school from 1911 to 1925 are published in the 
Reports of the President of Harvard. Of his other activities, his editorship from 1910 
of the ‘ American Historical Series ’ should be mentioned, 
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by gradual but incessant effort, like one of his own books, and 
was as firm as a rock until the end came. He refused to go back 
to Johns Hopkins as its president. He would not leave Harvard 
and was regarded as a future president of Harvard. Then the 
end came, when he was about sixty years old. Whether the 
strain of his work, which he seemed to do with such remorseless 
ease, broke him down, I do not know. The anxious and re- 
sponsible work which he had done in Paris during the Peace 
Conference as one of President Wilson’s lieutenants, had certainly 
told upon him. During the last years of his life he was an invalid. 
He died on 14 May 1937 of a sudden attack of bronchial 
pneumonia. 

Haskins’ historical work falls into no periods of development. 
He never sat down to write a treatise. He wrote learned papers 
and special series of lectures, which were later published or re- 
published in book form. His two main subjects, the history of 
medieval science and the development of Norman institutions 
(science and institutions interpreted in the broadest sense), were 
studied together and, although he concentrated more intensely 
on Norman history before 1915, the year of his first book, The 
Normans in European History, his articles on both subjects 
appeared contemporaneously in various periodicals. After the 
Great war Norman history was discontinued, and from 1920 to 
1931 we have a stream of articles of a special and technical kind 
on the history of the transmission of learning and, later, on 
formulary books.1 The papers appeared or reappeared as 
Norman Institutions (1918), Studies in the History of Mediaeval 
Science (1924; 2nd edn. 1927), and Studies in Mediaeval Culture 
(1929). Two more popular books, the Colver lectures on The 
Rise of Universities (1923) and The Renaissance of the Twelfth 
Century (1927), brought the results of some of his research to the 
notice of a larger circle of readers. 

This body of various and detailed material has a unity which 
says much for Haskins’ singleness of aim. A man whose grip was 
less firm, or whose judgement was less well-balanced than his, 
might easily have scattered his energy to little purpose; but 
Haskins chose a theme ; he was not merely concerned to follow 
this or that interesting line of investigation. He saw the big 
important things, the interplay of the intellectual and the ad- 
ministrative life, the most likely centres of influence or ways of 
communication, the most significant developments, and, having 
these always in mind, he turned to the texts and followed the 
lead of the evidence without any bias or preconceptions. He 
made few if any startling discoveries, and he rarely indulged in 
a bold generalization. His suggestion, for example, that Adelard 


1 See additional note at the end of this notice. 
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of Bath introduced the use of the abacus to the English treasury, 
and his conjecture that the Conqueror got the idea of the Domesday 
survey from some specimens of Roman cadastres, preserved in 
South Italy and Sicily by Byzantine or Saracen mediation," 
were, as he was aware, no more than interesting hypotheses ; 
he would never have tried to base an elaborate theory upon such 
foundations. For he was emphatically a builder, and the foun- 
dations of a building must, in his view, be sure and enduring. 
His greatest works, Norman Institutions and Studies in the History 
of Mediaeval Science, are the outcome of intense investigation 
among manuscripts, traced in Norman archives, Paris and South 
Italy, and, for the study of the transmission and translation of 
Greek and Arabic learning, in collections all over Europe. He 
had no difficulties with languages, and his genial, impressive 
personality opened the doors to him, wherever he went. In 
France he could rely on the friendship of such men as Léopold 
Delisle, Ch.-V. Langlois, and Charles Bémont. In Spain he made 
the guardians of local treasures realize that he knew his way 
about better than they did themselves. On one occasion he 
asked for a catalogue of the manuscripts in a Spanish cathedral. 
After some delay a document was triumphantly produced, which 
he saw at once to be a list, not of the manuscripts which he had 
come to examine, but of those which had been transferred to 
Madrid, and which he had already seen. The canon, who was in 
residence at the time in Rochester, still retains a lively memory 
of an invasion during the long vacation by Haskins, who had 
recently discovered, in a Rochester lectionary in the library of 
the Vatican, the account of a visit to Jerusalem and Constantinople 
by Joseph, a monk of Canterbury. Haskins wanted to trace 
some evidence that Joseph had brought relics of St. Andrew from 
Constantinople to Rochester.2 No clue was too insignificant to 
be disregarded, and few men have been as quick as Haskins was 
to notice clues. So in his patient orderly way an article was 
written, in which the new material was firmly placed in a lavish 
setting of erudition. Some of these articles are classics, others 
are brief and technical contributions ; but very few of them are 
casual, or unrelated to his main purpose. The only exception of 
importance is the fine paper on ‘ Robert le Bougre, and the be- 
ginnings of the inquisition in Northern France’. This was first 
printed in 1902, early in his career, and was doubtless suggested 
by his preliminary studies in Paris.* 

1See ‘Quelques problémes de l’histoire des institutions anglo-normandes’, in 
Congrés du millenaire normand (Rouen, 1911); tirage & part, p. 9. 

2 See ‘A Canterbury Monk at Constantinople, c. 1090’, ante, xxv (1910). 293-5, 
reprinted in Studies in Mediaeval Culture, pp. 160-3. 

® American Hist. Rev., vii (1902). 437-57, 631-52, reprinted in Studies, pp. 193-244. 


The next paper, ‘The Heresy of Echard the Baker of Rheims’, ibid. pp. 245-55, 
was suggested by Haskins’ work on Parisian university sermons. 
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His more popular books reveal the qualities which distinguish 
Haskins’ specialized papers. They grew out of his other work 
and are as uncompromising in their form and their avoidance 
of rhetorical devices. Haskins preferred to be his own 
‘ popularizer ’. He knew that his theme had significance and 
he believed in sharing his knowledge. Moreover, in general 
lectures and essays he could take a wider view and call attention 
to the work of others. But the method is the same. A good 
example is the address on the spread of ideas in the middle ages, 
which I was privileged to hear during the meeting of the American 
Historical Association at Richmond in December 1924.1 As I 
listened, the simile of the builder came into my mind. Each 
sentence was like a block of hewn stone, laid in its place by a 
skilful mason. The operation was directed by a clear and powerful 
mind, but every stone, so to speak, was left to make its own 
impression, without the aid of external graces. Anything wild 
and extravagant was unthinkable, yet as the lecture went on, 
I found myself hoping, and knew that I hoped in vain, for a 
touch of mischief or something just a trifle hazardous. Not 
that Haskins was a solemn person or did not admire the bold, 
constructive work of other men. In this same lecture he paid 
a generous tribute to Monsieur Bédier and to Professor Kingsley 
Porter. But his own mind, though searching and positive, did 
not lead him into their kind of adventure. 

The comparison which I have made may give an impression 
of heaviness ; but a finely proportioned building, honestly built, 
is massive rather than heavy in appearance. It speaks of purpose 
and achievement ; its austere lines reveal unexpected lights and 
shadows. It excites interest and holds the attention, and is 
neither dull nor wearisome. Haskins’ work always seems to me 
to be like this. 

The peace negotiations of 1919 made the first and only break 
in Haskins’ academic career. In December 1917 he wrote the 
preface to his book, Norman Institutions? He was then caught 
up in war work and was selected by President Wilson to accom- 
pany him to Paris as chief of the division of Western Europe in 
the American delegation. He acted as American member on 
the Commission on Belgian and Danish affairs, and on the com- 
mittee which dealt with Alsace-Lorraine. His most important 
task, however, was the arrangement made for the Saar Valley ; 
this was the joint work of Monsieur Tardieu, the late Sir James 
Headlam-Morley, and Haskins. Haskins gave his thought and 
energy to his responsible duties with his whole heart, yet I doubt 

1 Speculum i (1926). 19-30, reprinted in Studies, pp. 92-104. 

? The book is dedicated ‘ to the spirit of France, humane, unflinching, clear, and 


free’. Cf. his paper, ‘ L’histoire de France aux Etat-Unis’, in the Revue de Paris, 
xxvii (1920). 654-72. 
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if they were as congenial to him as they seemed. I remember the 
relief he felt one afternoon when he took a holiday ; we walked 
together, talking about history, and ended up with a visit to 
Charles Bémont in the Rue Monsieur le Prince. After his return 
to America, he joined with Professor Robert Howard Lord, who 
had had charge in the American delegation of the affairs of Eastern 
Europe, in a course of lectures in which the two scholars tried 
to explain to a Boston audience and to a wider American public 
the meaning and responsibilities of the peace settlement. The 
lectures, under the title, Some Problems of the Peace Conference, 
were published in 1920. Haskins wrote the first four lectures, 
on the tasks and methods of the conference, Belgium and Denmark, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the Rhine and the Saar. He did not feel 
any doubts about the justice of the arrangements with which he 
had been concerned, nor about the general nature of the attempted 
settlement ; but he insisted from the first that success depended 
on the ratification of the peace by the United States. Speed in 
continuous co-operation was essential. The League of Nations 
was an experiment, whose smooth working was largely contingent 
on the activities of the commissions which some idealists regarded 
as foreign to its purpose.! 

Both his academic and his political labours brought Haskins 
numerous distinctions. He was made officer of the Légion 
d’Honneur, commander of the order of the Crown of Belgium, 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres and 
corresponding fellow of the British Academy, and received many 
honorary degrees. But he valued most the confidence of his 
colleagues and pupils, and his friendship with other scholars in 
all parts of the world. As a scholar, he takes his place beside 
Lea and Gross ; as a teacher and man of affairs he set an example. 
He did more than anyone in recent years to give a much-needed 
sense of the value of discipline and direction to the study of 
history in America. 

Haskins was a well-built man, with broad shoulders on which 
his massive head was planted rather low down. He had a very 
straight look. He talked freely, with a touch of formality, in 
short incisive sentences. He listened as easily and naturally as 
he spoke, but conversation with him tended to take the form of 
question and answer and the interchange of opinions rather than 
of rapid give and take. I have heard him described as 
an ambitious man. If this means that he strove for dignity and 
power for their own sake, the judgement is beside the mark ; 
if it means that he was aware of his ability and was ready to 
shoulder responsibility, it is true. He disliked pretentious and 
slovenly-minded people just as he disliked pretentious and slovenly 


1 Some Problems of the Peace Conference, pp. 32, 149, 150. 
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work, but his criticism was generally conveyed by inference rather 
than by definite words. He never indulged in historical con- 
troversy, but let his views speak for themselves, after he had 
given the evidence. He welcomed good work and did not harp 
on trifles. It would be very hard to deduce his private opinions 
on political or spiritual matters from anything that he wrote. 
Perhaps he expressed himself most freely in his ungrudging 
tribute to Henry Charles Lea, whose view of history was ‘ that 
the study of the past in the scientific spirit would render us not 
only more tolerant of out-grown ethical standards, but also 
““more impatient of the present and yet more hopeful of the 
future”’’.1 Haskins was very generous to young men, had a 
kind, somewhat whimsical, manner, and was blessed with a large 
capacity for affection. He endeared men to him. I have reason 
to remember how, when a young man, of whom he had never 
heard, began to wander into his chosen field of study, he asked 
Charles Gross to make inquiries in England, welcomed the beginner 
as a fellow-worker, and made of him a friend for life. 

Until his health gave way, Haskins had a full, strenuous and 
happy life. The memory of it must have helped him to keep 
his courage undaunted. The spirit in which he had worked is 
reflected in the preface to Norman Institutions, the book in which 
I feel he must have found most pleasure : 


He has made the personal acquaintance of a number of workers in 
the field of Norman history, and has enjoyed several summers of study 
and research in some of the pleasant places of the earth. And as the work 
comes to a close, the memories which it recalls are not so much of dusty 
fonds d’archives or weary journeys on the Ouest-Etat, as of quiet days of 
study in provincial collections, long evenings of reflection by the Orne or 
the Vire or in the garden of some cathedral city, and rare afternoons at 
Chantilly with Léopold Delisle, now gone the way of the Norman historians 
and chancellors on whom he lavished so much labour and learning. 
Requiescant a laboribus suis, opera enim illorum sequuntur illos. 


Of the last years, a friend and colleague, Professor E. K. Rand, 
has written : 


This lamentable breakdown of a great career was mastered by Haskins 
with the strength with which he mastered everything. Even in the latter 
years, in the latter months, of his life, his friends who were permitted 
brief visits saw within the prison of the body the will of iron, the keen 
mind, the gay humour, the loyal friendship that they had known of yore. 
Those who were his constant attendants, his devoted wife and children, 
his faithful nurses, heard no syllable of discontent, no sound of pain escape 
his lips. It was the triumph, not the defeat of Charles Haskins, and the 
best of his legacies to our age. For more notable even than his works in 


1 Studies in Mediaeval Culture, p. 262. 
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the- world of scholars and of nations was the moulding of a noble soul 
through joys and pain. Requiescas in pace, anima candida. 


F. M. PowicKke. 


Nore 


I am indebted to Mr. George Haskins for information, and 
to Mr. George W. Robinson’s bibliography of Haskins’ writings 
up to 1929, printed in the volume of Anniversary Essays. In 
later years (1920-30) Haskins turned to the artes dictandi (cf. 
‘The earlier artes dictandi in Italy ’, first published as a chapter 
of the Studies in Mediaeval Culture in 1929, pp. 170-92) and to the 
formularies. In addition to the papers, ‘ Two Roman Formularies 
in Philadelphia ’, in the Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle (1924), iv. 275-86, 
and ‘ An early Bolognese formulary ’, in the Mélanges d’histoire 
offerts a Henri Pirenne (1926), pp. 201-10, he contributed a note, 
‘Formulary of the officialité of Rouen’, to the Mélanges Paul 
Fournier (1929), pp. 359-62, and ‘ Orleanese formularies in a 
manuscript at Tarragona’ to Speculum, v (1930). 411-20. 








Notes and Documents 


The Election of Richard of Cornwall as Senator 
of Rome in 1261 


THE election of Richard of Cornwall as Senator of Rome in 1261 
as a rival to King Manfred is an incident in his many-sided career 
which has received little attention from historians, although it 
was an event of considerable importance in the history of Italy 
and Germany.! Even Richard’s German biographer, J. F. 
Bappert, dismisses the election in a few sentences, without 
attempting to discover the motives which led the Romans to 
make this revolutionary choice.” 

In May 1257 the English earl was crowned king of the Romans 
at Aachen. We possess a letter in which, following the precedent 
of earlier German kings, Richard announced his election to the 
city of Rome. Not because of a desire for the imperial dignity 
has he accepted the throne, ‘tamen ad laudem et gloriam regis 
regum, ob reverenciam sancte matris ecclesie et alme Urbis 
honorem ac orthodoxe fidei fulcimentum’. Richard promises 
furthermore, ‘quod Urbis magnificenciam exaltemus, quod in 
ea bonum pacis et iusticie non ledatur, quod antiquis iuribus, 
iurisdictionibus et honoribus usquequaque deperditis restauretur *.* 
This letter may not, indeed, have been entirely rhetorical, for at 
the time, Alexander IV was inclined towards Richard’s rival, 
Alfonso X of Castile, and Richard was shrewd enough to estimate 
the value of an alliance with Rome. Within eighteen months, 
however, Alfonso’s Italian schemes had driven the pope into 
Richard’s arms,‘ and early in 1259 Alexander declared for the 
Englishman. Probably about this time, John of Toledo, leader 
of the anglophil party in the Curia,> wrote to Richard urging 

1 Professor Tout in his article on Richard in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol. xlviii, merely states, p. 172, ‘The Romans chose him Senator for life’. The 
Cambridge Medieval History does not mention the subject. Gregorovius devotes only 
a sentence to Richard’s election, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, vol. ii (Dresden 
1926). pp. 7-8, and misinterprets its implications. 

* Bappert, Richard von Cornwall (Bonn, 1905), p. 58. 

® Neues Archiv, xxx. 685-6. 

‘For example Alfonso came to an understanding with Ezzelin da Romano, the 
_ = Verona. Cf. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, vol. v (Leipzig, 1911), 
= 5 Three years previously, in 1256, John of Toledo, Hugh of St. Sabina, and Ottobonus 


of St. Adrian were promoting English interests at the Curia. Close Rolls, 1254-6, 
pp. 406-8. 
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him to visit Rome immediately. The cardinal believed that by 
an opportune appearance in Rome, the king of the Romans would 
gain widespread support. There is @ further implication in the 
letter that, if Richard visited Rome, the pope would be forced 
to place the imperial crown on his head. 

John of Toledo, though an Englishman by birth,” finds no 
place in the Dictionary of National Biography ; hence it is pro- 
fitable to devote a few words to certain events of his career. We 
have no knowledge of his birthplace or early life, but it seems 
obvious that he derived his cognomen from a period of study at 
Toledo, famous in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a 
meeting-place of Moslem and Christian students, and the head- 
quarters of a band of scholars who translated parts of Aristotle’s 
works from the Arabic versions of Avicenna.‘ John was reputed 
to have acquired considerable medical knowledge, probably from 
contact with Arabic science: the story is related that Alexander 
IV became blind for a time, but was cured by the cardinal.® 

The Furness Annals tell us that John of Toledo remained at 
the Curia for nearly sixty years until his death in 1275.* If we 
accept the testimony of the English chronicle, he must have 
gone to Rome about 1220. John does not, however, become 
prominent until 1241. In this year Gregory IX summoned a 
Council of the Church to meet in Rome, and a number of his 
supporters, John of Toledo included, were captured on their 
journey thither by Frederick II’s Pisan allies.? Richard of 
Cornwall, entertained by the emperor on his return from the 
Holy Land in 1241, took the opportunity to plead for the captives.*® 
Although John of Toledo and Cardinal James of Praeneste were 
probably not released until 1243,° yet they must have been 
gratified by the earl’s good offices on their behalf. Between John 
of Toledo and Richard there was another bond. John, known 
as the ‘ white cardinal’ because of his Cistercian habit, was one 
of the most celebrated Cistercians of the thirteenth century, and 
Richard was the special protector of the Cistercians in England. 
It seems clear that John of Toledo was Richard’s best friend 
1 Acta Imperii Inedita, ed. E. Winkelmann, vol. i (Innsbruck, 1880), p. 588. 
2 Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. iv. 354. 


3H. Grauert’s short biography, ‘ Meister Johann von Toledo ’ (Sitzwngsberichte der 
k. bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1901), though incomplete, is the best 
account of the cardinal’s life. 

* Rashdall, Universities of the Middle Ages, ed. Powicke and Emden (Oxford, 1936), 
i. 353, ii. 64. 

5 Grauert, op. cit. p. 138. Cf., however, Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. v. 430. 

® Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, ii. 569. 

7 Camb. Med. Hist. vi. 156. 

8 Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. iv. 164. For Richard of Cornwall’s Crusade see 
Roéhricht, ‘ Die Kreuzziige des Grafen Theobald von Navarra und Richard von 
Cornwall’, Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, xxvi. 67-102. 
® Grauert, op. cit. p. 115. 
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among the cardinals. The other members of the anglophil caucus 
in the college were Ottobonus of St. Adrian, Richard Annibaldi, 
John Gaetan Orsini, and Hugh of St. Sabina. Hugh was one 
of the supporters of Prince Edmund’s Sicilian candidature ; 
Ottobonus Fieschi of Genoa, later Pope Adrian V, was sent to 
England at the close of the Barons’ war, and played a major part 
in settling the problems confronting Henry III and his advisers. 
John Gaetan Orsini, who became Pope Nicholas III, was a member 
of the noble Roman family, and one of the leaders of the Guelfs in 
Italy, who had long considered the idea of an alliance with Richard 
of Cornwall.! Richard Annibaldi was also a Roman noble, whose 
relatives had suffered considerably under the senatorship of 
Brancaleone degli Andald from 1252 onwards. Fearing now a 
return of Hohenstaufen influence under Manfred, who was too 
strong for the inept and vacillating Alexander IV, he joined the 
English party.? 

In 1259 and 1260 the pope gave no further encouragement to 
Richard of Cornwall ; so these members of the college of cardinals 
allied with him over the head of Alexander IV. In April 1261, 
about a month before Alexander’s death, Richard was elected 
Senator of Rome for life. The Ghibelline party in Rome planned 
to make Manfred Senator; so the rival Guelfs, led by the 
anglophil cardinals, turned to Richard for security. We are 
fairly well informed about the circumstances of Richard’s election, 
though not by the chroniclers, for it is mentioned only in the 
Vita Metrica Urbani IV of Thierry of Vaucouleurs, which devotes 
a few lines to the events of April 1261.3 

As in the Kénigswahl of 1257, so now in the election to the 
Roman senatorship, bribery was a decisive factor. Richard 
could well meet any demands, because he was one of the richest 
men in Europe ; yet we possess a letter written by Urban IV about 
the beginning of 1262 indicating that the king of the Romans 
still owed money to John of Toledo in payment for expenses 


1 See Sternfeld, Kardinal J. G. Orsini (Berlin, 1905), pp. 25, &c. 

2 Jordan, Les Origines de la Domination Angevine en Italie (Paris, 1909), indicates 
Annibaldi’s policy, p. 246 and note: ‘Ce serait le parti aristocratique romain qui se 
sentant menacé d’étre de nouveau débordé et instruit & ne pas compter sur la fermeté 
du pape, aurait voulu s’assurer le bénéfice du prestige de l’empereur et de l’argent de 
l’Angleterre ’. 

3 Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, vol. iii, Pt. 2, col. 408, 


‘ Extremo siquidem praefati Praesulis Anno 
Inter Romanos lis gravis orta fuit. 

Hi fratri Regis Anglorum jura Senatus 
Ricardo dederant. Undique Roma fremit. 
Inde Tarentinus Princeps Manfredus ab illis 
Eligitur. Sic pars utraque jura probat. 

Haec Romae renovat discordia furta, rapinas, 
Ut nullus propria tutus in aede foret.’ 
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incurred concerning the senatorial election.1 Another letter 
written by certain cardinals, probably in May 1261, reveals the 
efforts of the anglophil party at the Curia to secure Richard’s 
election, which took place according to custom in the Capitol 
(‘in Capitolio pro futuri substicione rectoris, ut moris est, Romani 
populi multitudine congregata, omnes unanimiter et concorditer, 
quibusdam filiis maledictionis exceptis, vos elegerunt in perpetuum 
senatorem’). It was hoped that the election would inaugurate a 
new era of peace. Richard was urged to visit Rome immediately, 
and the letter closed with a pious wish that he should be crowned 
by the pope.? 

At the same time the representatives of the various ‘ regions ’ 
of Rome wrote a similar letter to Richard, a missive rhetorical 
in the extreme. The city of Rome is the subject of a long 
panegyric as ‘matrem vestram, vestri honoris principium, 
vestreque promotionis incitamentum’. Richard is made to 
realize the great honour paid to him by his election. His imperial 
election is regarded as certain, and the imperial dignity is linked 
up with the Roman senatorship.* Similar statements are made 
in a third letter written by Cardinal Ottobonus to Richard urging 
him to accept the office.‘ 

We know little about the franchise in Rome, but the Senator 
appears to have been elected in the thirteenth century by the 
representatives of the ‘regions’ or wards of the city.5 Such 
representatives formed the ‘ concilium generale ’ in Florence, for 
example,* but in Rome where the Senate of fifty members 
had been abolished at the beginning of the century, the delegates 
of the regions merely exercised a vote on behalf of their own 
electors. Many of these representatives must have been merchants 
or moneylenders. The sphere of Richard’s influence was the 
Rhineland, and the moneylending activities of Roman merchants 
in this part of Germany are well known. Various archbishops 
of Cologne borrowed large sums from them,’ and Conrad of 
Hochstaden (1238-61) was excommunicated for inability or 


1 Neues Archiv, xxx. 688-9. 
2 Ibid. pp. 686-8. 
3 Tbid. xiii. 221-2 ; Mon. Germ. Hist. Const. ii. 634-5. 
4 Neues Archiv, xxii. 359-61: ‘ Propterea petimus, rogamus, et sicut possumus 
suademus, quatinus manum ad anteriora velitis extendere, adventum vestrum ad 
partes Ytalie, tam potenter quam celeriter festinantes, nostris et amicorum votis 
pariterque consiliis et hiis, que per dominos cardinales auribus vestre celsitudinis 
intimantur, fidem et affectum secundum ea, que expedire videritis, taliter impendentes, 
ut nullus vobis defectus vel simulacionis occasio valeat verisimiliter imputari ’. 

5 A. de Boiiard, Le Régime politique et les Institutions de Rome au Moyen-Age (Paris, 
1920), pp. 136-7 and n. 3. 

® Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz, vol. i (Berlin, 1896), pp. 672-4. 

* Knipping, Regesten der Erzbischéfe von Kéln, vol. ii (Bonn, 1909), Reg. Dietrich I, 
no. 107; Reg. Engelbert I, nos. 178, 198, 537. 
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refusal to pay his debts.1 Siegfried II of Mainz (1200-30) and 
his successor, Siegfried III (1230-49), obtained money in the 
same way.” We are reasonably justified in assuming that many 
Roman merchants, well acquainted with Richard’s wealth, must 
have supported the cardinals in the hope that the presence of the 
king of the Romans would bring sone financial advantage to their 
city. 

On 29 August 1261 Urban IV was elected pope. A complete 
contrast to his predecessor, he at once created a number of new 
cardinals on whose support he could rely.? He induced Manfred 
to renounce his rights as Senator, and informed Richard unequi- 
vocally that he did not recognize his office.‘ Furthermore, 
Urban showed little favour either to Richard or Alfonso as candi- 
dates for the imperial throne. Richard took no steps to utilize 
the advantages which his position as Senator offered him, and his 
election therefore gave him only a titular honour. In 1261 he 
remained in England, and although he resided in Germany from 
July 1262 to February 1263,5 he made no plans for a journey to 
Rome. In the summer of 1263, Charles of Anjou was elected 
Senator for life. 

While it is interesting to record that an Englishman was 
elected Senator of Rome, far more important than the cir- 
cumstances are the motives and the intrigues underlying his 
election. In the first place, during the pontificate of Alexander IV, 
the cardinals assumed unprecedented power. Richard purchased 
the support of a majority of the depleted college, who were able 
to pursue an unchecked and independent policy. In 1261 the 
interests of Richard’s friends coincided with those of a section of 
the Roman populace. Theoretically they claimed that the election 
of the Holy Roman emperor belonged to the Roman people, though 
it was generally believed in the middle ages that a compromise had 
been effected by Pope Gregory V and his cousin, Otto III, under 
which the right to elect was granted to a group of German princes. *® 
If these German princes were divided, as in 1257, and if the pope 
would give no lead to Christendom by recognizing one of the 
candidates, then the Romans felt it very reasonable that the choice 

1 See Mon. Germ. Hist. Epist. Saec. XIII. ii. 50. 

* Boéhmer-Will, Regesta Archiepiscoporum Maguntinensium, vol. ii (Innsbruck, 
1886), Reg. Siegfried II, nos. 135, 353; Reg. Siegfried ITI, no. 234. 


3 Maubach, Die Kardindile und ihre Politik (Bonn, 1902), p. 91; Camb. Med. Hist. 
vi. 183. 

*This is revealed by a letter from Urban IV to Albert of Parma with the date, 
11 August 1263. Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, vol. ii (Paris, 
1717), cols. 26-7. 

5 Camb. Med. Hist. vi. 124. 

* St. Thomas Aquinas apparently believed that the establishment of the German 
electoral college was due to the initiative of Gregory V. See V. Langhans, Die Fabel 
von der Kinsetzung des Kurfiirstenkollegiums durch Gregor V und Otto III (Berlin, 1875), 
pp. 8 segg., and pp. 75 seqq. 
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of the emperor reverted to them. Their self-esteem and civic 
pride had been vastly increased by the power of the senatorship 
under Brancaleone, and now, as on other occasions during the 
middle ages, they considered themselves qualified to dictate to 
Western Europe. Richard’s supporters among the Romazis ob- 
viously believed that by his election they had settled the dispute 
dividing the German princes. They had given one king of the 
Romans a foothold in Rome, and thus indicated to the pope 
that he must crown Richard as Holy Roman emperor. The 
Roman claims, however, came to nothing ; Roman politics were 
so corrupt that there was never any common policy within the 
city. There were always two or more warring factions, and at 
the very moment of Richard’s election, a rival party similarly 
imbued with civic pride, vindicated their interest in Manfred as 
another potential senator-emperor.! 

The coronation of Lewis of Bavaria by the four syndics of 
Rome in 1328 is well known, and the theories and activities of 
Arnold of Brescia, Cola di Rienzo, and Porcaro have been de- 
scribed by a number of historians. It has not been generally 
recognized, however, that the year 1261 saw a similar interference 
by the Romans in the field of imperial affairs. For a moment, 
the old theoretical claim of the Romans to dispose of the Empire 
was turned into the practical claim of their Senator to the imperial 
throne.? Frank R. Lewis. 























Simon Burley and Baldwin of Raddington* 





In the fourth volume of the late Professor Tout’s Administrative 
History there is a sketch of the official career and associations of 
Baldwin of Raddington, a civil servant of the later fourteenth 
century, who for sixteen years, from September 1381 to September 
1397, was controller of the Wardrobe to Richard II ;4 and in 
the course of this account particular emphasis is laid on the close 
personal and official connexion of Raddington with his even more 
distinguished and influential contemporary, Richard’s under- 
chamberlain, Simon Burley. Like Burley, it is pointed out, 
Raddington had passed into the royal service from that of 


1 Cf. Schmitthenner, Die Anspriiche des Adels und Volks der Stadt Rom auf Vergebung 
der Kaiserkrone wihrend des Interregnums (Berlin, 1923), pp. 17-31, 39-48. 


Schmitthenner’s book is useful, though his conclusions are often based on insufficient 
evidence. 


* Ibid. p. 45. 
3 T am indebted to the Trustees of the late Lord Leverhulme for a Research Grant 
which facilitated the collection of the MS. material] used in this article. 
*T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, iv. 196-8. 
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Richard’s father, the Black Prince: as receiver of the king’s 
chamber and keeper of certain jewels there he was, for a time, 
under Burley’s direction,! and in the political crisis in the middle 
years of the reign he very conspicuously and courageously showed 
his personal devotion to Burley by standing at his side and sup- 
porting him during his impeachment in the Merciless Parliament.* 
In a footnote to this account * Professor Tout further discusses 
the possibility of some family relationship between the two men, 
pointing out that Thomas Favent, the author of the Historia 
Mirabilis Parliamenti,* describes Sir John Raddington, the English 
prior of the Hospitallers, as ‘ uncle’ to Burley >; and, while not 
accepting this as a literal statement of their relationship, Professor 
Tout suggests that ‘although . . . there is no direct evidence 
on the point ’, ‘ Raddington [i.e. Baldwin] was, perhaps, a kinsman 
of Burley, who certainly had started him on his career ’. 

That this conjecture is correct is shown by the document 
printed below, an indenture dated 30 November 1393,° by which 
Baldwin of Raddington arranges for services to be performed for 
the benefit of his uncle, Simon Burley’s soul, by the abbot and 
convent of St. Mary Graces. The conjecture as to their kinship 
is thus substantiated, the relationship itself exactly defined, and 
the closeness of their personal and official association adequately 
accounted for. 

But though the main historical value of the document is thus 
that it reveals the association of Burley and Raddington as a 
clear example of the operation of family influence in the fourteenth- 
century civil service, it has a number of other subsidiary points 
of interest in connexion with the careers of the two men ; firstly 
in showing the enduring nature as well as the closeness of 
Raddington’s attachment to his uncle, secondly in throwing fresh 
light on certain territorial transactions in which they had been 
associated during Burley’s lifetime, and thirdly in settling the 
disputed question of the place of Burley’s burial. It has, more- 
over, some bearing on the general development of royal policy 
during the later years of Richard II’s reign. 

The substance of the indenture is an undertaking by the abbot 
and convent of St. Mary Graces by the Tower of London, in whose 
church Burley is buried, (1) to find and maintain perpetually 
a professed monk, chaplain of the house, to celebrate masses and 

1 His association with Burley in the chamber lasted from 1380 to 1382. Ibid. 
pp. 333 and 334. 


* Ibid. p. 197, and iii. 434 and 435, cit. Monk of Westminster (Higden, Polychronicon, 
vol. ix.), p. 153. 

* Tout, op. cit. iv. 197, n. 6. 

* Ed. M. M‘Kisack, Camden Miscellany, vol. xiv. 

5 Ibid. p. 21. 


* Public Record Office, Ancient Deeds, D, 2433. 
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other divine services daily for the soul of Simon Burley in especial 
and the souls of all Christians in general in the abbey church ; 
(2) to solemnize, with music, an obit for him annually for ever 
on his anniversary, 5 May (the day, that is, of his execution on 
Tower Hill)!, viz. the Placebo and Dirige, the mass of Our Lady 
and a Requiem, in the abbey church; and (3) to inscribe his 
name in the Martyrology of the abbey to be read annually in 
remembrance of him ‘in the chapter of the abbey . . . according 
to the manner and custom of the order as they are bound to do 
for their benefactors perpetually ’. In return for these services 
Raddington agrees that, if the manor of Parrock, in the parish of 
Melton, near Gravesend in Kent, formerly the property of Burley, 
passes out of the possession of the monks without fraud or mal- 
practice on their part, they shall be released from their obligation 
with regard to Burley for as long as they are deprived of the 
manor. 

To understand this proviso, and the connexion of Raddington 
with the manor of Parrock, it is necessary to follow a rather 
complicated series of transactions beginning in the closing years 
of Edward III’s reign, of which it (with other lands) was the 
subject. The manor of Paddock or Parrock’s, a small estate, 
lying a mile or so south-east of Gravesend and once (according 
to Hasted)*? the property of a family of that name, had passed 
in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century into the possession 
of the family of Gravesend and on the death of Thomas de 
Gravesend in 1375 was purchased by Edward III, along with 
other lands, to supply endowments for three religious houses in 
which he was interested: his new Cistercian abbey of St. Mary 
Graces by the Tower, the college of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster, and the convent of the Friars Preachers at Langley. 
In pursuit of this intention he then enfeoffed John of Gaunt and 
a number of other trustees with the lands and these feoffees, in 
turn, after his death, conveyed their respective shares to the three 
houses for a term of-years with the intention that Richard II 
should ultimately confer them outright in mortmain.*? The 
recipients, however, having got possession of the lands, conveyed 
their interest in them for the remainder of the term to Simon 
Burley at a fixed rent, and he, apparently, succeeded in trans- 
forming this temporary lease into a permanent ownership by 

1 Rot. Parl. iii. 243a. 

2 History of Kent, i. 456. 

3 Dugdale, Monasticon, v. 717, and viii. 1349, and Rot. Parl. iii. 178-80, nos. 15, 18, 
and 19. On the patent roll (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1374-7, p. 347) there is a grant, dated 
5 Oct. 1376, to John of Gaunt and others of all lands which the king has acquired in fee. 
The grant makes no reference to the purpose of the feoffment, but in his will (Nichols, 
Royal Wills, p. 60) Edward explicitly charges his executors to carry out his intentions 


with regard to St. Mary Graces, St. Stephen’s Chapel, and the Friars Preachers of 
Langley. 
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securing grants in fee either from King Richard or the original 
feoffees. 

But when in the Merciless Parliament of 1388 Burley, along 
with the other royal favourites, was found guilty of treason, and 
his property seized into the king’s hand, all three houses (two of 
them alleging that Burley had secured his grants in fee from the 
king on false pretences) successfully petitioned for restitution : * 
the issues were restored to them in August 1388 as an endowment 
till the king should provide otherwise,* and on 2 October follow- 
ing they received formal confirmation of the grant by letters 
patent.4 

In the case of St. Mary’s the lands claimed (and received) were 
the manors of Gravesend, Lenches, Bikenore, Parrock, Leyburne, 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 178-80, nos. 15, 18, and 19. In the case of the lands of St. Mary 
Graces there are a number of entries on the chancery rolls which confirm and enable 
us to follow these transactions in some detail. First of all there is the indenture 
dated 23 April 1382, by which John of Gaunt and his fellow feoffees granted to the 
abbot and convent the manors of Leyburne, Lenches, Wateryngbury, and Gravesend 
in Kent, and of Rotherhithe in Surrey, with the reversion ‘of Gore and certain other 
lands, to hold for 40 years from the Easter just past, with intent that the lands should 
be granted in mortmain during that term, the abbey to render 100 marks per annum 
during the first three years and then a rose at Midsummer (Exemplification, Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1401-5, p. 267). Then, beginning in the following August, there is a series of 
deeds by which Burley carried out the process of acquisition ; first a licence from King 
Richard for him to acquire, either for a term or in fee simple, from St. Mary’s Abbey 
(or either of the other two endowed houses) certain named manors lately of the lordship 
of Leyburne, acquired by the late king and granted in fee simple to John of Gaunt and 
others (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, p. 305); and, a few months later, a grant in tail male 
(in consideration of his good services and losses beyond the sea on account of the war 
with France) of the manor and castle of Leyburne and other lands acquired by the 
late king from Juliana de Leyburne, and alienated in mortmain by the executors of the 
late king (to the great weakening of the defences of the realm as the king is informed) 
on condition that he should sue for them and recover them at law and at his own costs 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, p. 367). In November 1385 the tenure of Leyburne Castle 
was converted from tail male to fee simple (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, p. 37), and finally 
in March 1386 comes a letter patent reciting that Gravesend, Lenches, Leyburne, 
Wateryngbury, and Gore have been granted to the abbot and monks of St. Mary 
Graces for a term and subsequently to Simon Burley, knight, in fee simple (subject 
to his rendering the abbey £100 per annum for ever), and giving him licence to grant 
the rent to them in frank almoign and further to alienate to them in frank almoign 
lands to the value of 200 marks per annum ‘in lieu thereof (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, 
p- 109). 

2 Rot. Parl. iii. 178-80, nos. 15, 18, and 19. The petitions are there attributed to 
the 7th year of Richard II, but it is clear that they must have been later than May 1388, 
since Burley’s lands are described as being already in the king’s hands. The corrected 
date is given in the copy of the Rot. Parl. in the Search Room of the Record Office, 
where the three petitions are identified respectively as Ancient Petitions nos. 7277, 
989, and 991. The king’s response to the petitions was that the petitioners should 
bring their case before the Council, which should have power to redress any wrong. 

How much truth there was in the allegation that Burley had secured his grants 
in fee by false representations to the king seems rather doubtful, in view of the evidence 
of the patent rolls. 

3 The royal officers were ordered on 3 August 1388 to pay over the profits to the 
abbey (Cal. Close Rolls, 1385-9, p. 523). 

* Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, p. 539. 
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Wateryngbury, and Gore, and as far as we can tell, the abbey re- 
mained henceforward in undisturbed possession, since, on 3 July 
1398, the king granted the manors to the convent by letters patent 
to hold in pure and perpetual alms for ever! and at the same 
time licensed the surviving feoffees of Edward III to release and 
quitclaim them to the monks and their successors. It is true that 
the Shrewsbury session of parliament in 1398 annulled the de- 
cisions of the Merciless Parliament and decreed the restoration 
of all forfeited lands,? and in accordance with this decision the 
sheriff of Kent was ordered on 23 October to hand over to Roger 
Burley, son of John de Burley, knight, brother of Simon de Burley, 
knight, the manor of Milton, near Gravesend together with 
57s. 10d. rent from the manor of Parrock ;* but this payment of 
57s. 10d. was, apparently, a permanent rent due from the one 
manor to the other and was not an infringement of the monks’ 
rights in Parrock.* At any rate, when Henry IV’s second parlia- 
ment (January 1401) once more revoked the sentence against 
Burley and fully restored his great-nephew John (son of Roger) in 
blood and possessions, the endowments bestowed by Edward III 
on the abbey of St. Mary Graces and other religious foundations 
were explicitly excepted.® 

In the case of most of these lands the resumption was no 
doubt justified. Burley had, apparently, acquired them from the 
abbey in return for a rent,® and now that his lands were forfeited 
to the Crown, the monks presumably preferred to resume posses- 
sion of the lands themselves rather than claim the rent from the 
king. But the manor of Parrock was in a different position from 
that of any of the other lands concerned. It was not, in the first 
place, included in the indenture of 1382 by which the monks of 
St. Mary’s originally received their share of Edward III’s endow- 
ment, so that though they claimed it in 1388, it is very doubtful 
if they had ever been in actual possession of it before that date. 
Moreover, unlike the other lands, it was not acquired by Burley 
in sole possession but in conjunction with three relatives, his 
nephew Baldwin of Raddington, his brother John de Burley, 
and John’s son Richard de Burley,’ the manor (with certain 
other lands in Gravesend) being demised to them by John of 
Gaunt and his fellow trustees by a charter of feoffment dated 
20 June 1382, and the transfer being corroborated by two sub- 
sequent instruments, both of which, with the original feoffment, 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, p. 389, printed in Dugdale, Monasticon, v. 717. 

2 Rot. Parl. iii. 358. 

3 Cal. Close Rolls, 1396-9, p. 349. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1388-92, p. 418. 

5 Rot. Parl. iii. 464 § 39. 

6 See above, p. 665 n. 1. 


? For these relationships see Cal. Close Rolls, 1396-9, p. 349, and Beltz, Memorials 
of the Order of the Garter, pp. 257 and 259. 
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were duly inspected and confirmed by King Richard! So 
that, even if the manor had been originally intended for or 
allocated to the monks, their title to reclaim it was still limited by 
the rights of the other members of the family group to whom it 
had been originally demised ; the only surviving member of which, 
after Simon’s death in 1388, was his nephew Baldwin, John 
Burley having died some time between June and October 1383 
and his son Richard in May 1387, during John of Gaunt’s 
Spanish expedition.? 

In the light of these facts the terms of the indenture become 
understandable. For though the monks had so far been successful 
in their claim to Parrock they had good reason to feel that their 
tenure of it was insecure and that it would be worth their while 
to buy out Raddington’s claim at the price of saying masses for 
Burley’s soul, while Raddington, on the cther hand, might feel 
equally well satisfied to secure this substantial asset rather than 
risk the doubtful issue of a legal contest. Whether they might 
have come to some such terms in any case we can only speculate, 
but we can hardly doubt that the conclusion of the agreement in 
1393 owed something to King Richard and to the development 
of the general political situation. For Richard must have been 
almost as much concerned as Raddington to provide for the 
welfare of Burley’s soul and he was influential with the convent 
not only as king but as its immediate patron. It was his in- 
fluence (presumably) which had already secured Burley sepulture 
in the abbey and, though he was too completely cowed by his 
enemies to take any further steps at the time, by 1393 (the 
year in which the indenture was drawn up) Richard was 
beginning to recover from the crushing blow of 1388, and 
was laying plans for the general overthrow and reversal of the 
opposition settlement. It is not till 1395, as Professor Tout 
shows,’ that these plans were taking definite shape and working 
up to the coup d’état of 1397, but as far back as February 1392 
Richard had shown the bent of his mind by his attempt, at a 
meeting of the great council, to secure the restoration of two of 
the principal victims, Alexander Neville and Robert Vere, to 
their forfeited possessions. Raddington himself, moreover (as 
his appointment as Custos of London in 1392 had shown),® was 
high in the king’s favour, so that on all accounts the moment 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, pp. 160 and 343. 

2 Beltz, op. cit. pp. 259 and 292, citing Froissart and the Inquisitions Post Mortem. 

3 Op. cit. iv. 1. 

* Tout, op. cit. iii. 471. The Westminster Chronicler is the only authority for the 
statement that the restoration of Neville and Vere was the king’s particular purpose, 
but his account of the council is corroborated in essentials by the official minutes of 
the clerk of the council. 

5 Tout, op. cit. iii. 481. 
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was a favourable one for.reviving Burley’s claims and we can 
certainly take the agreement as another straw on the surface, 
showing the direction of current politics. There is, however, an 
element of irony in the situation in which the convent provided 
a last resting-place for the man whom it had so lately accused 
of defrauding it of its endowment, and guarded itself against a 
revival of his claims by inscribing his name on the roll of its 
benefactors. : 

The remaining item of interest in the indenture is that it 
settles conclusively the question of the place of Burley’s interment. 
In the seventeenth century it was, apparently, believed that Burley 
was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and an inscription to this 
effect, erected at some unknown date (though certainly after the 
accession of Henry IV) over a tomb in the north aisle, was re- 
produced by Dugdale in his History of St. Paul’s Beltz, how- 
ever,” shows that this ascription of the tomb to Simon is due to 
a misunderstanding of one of the shields of arms with which 
it was decorated, a shield namely, bearing the arms of Stafford 
impaling Roos and Burley. These arms, so far from showing 
that the tomb was Simon’s, make it fairly clear that it was 
the tomb of his nephew, Sir Richard Burley, who married 
Beatrice, daughter of Ralph, earl of Stafford and widow of Thomas, 
lord Roos of Helmsley, whereas Simon (as it appears from various 
sources) married a Poitevin lady, Marguerite de Beaussé, widow 
of the seigneur de Machecoul.® 

Beltz, however, does not seem to have known that the real 
place of Simon’s burial was given quite correctly by the 
Westminster Chronicler in his account of the Merciless Parliament,‘ 
where be states that Burley was condemned on 5 May, beheaded 
outside the Tower, ‘et in nova abbatia ibi deprope est sepulta ’. 
Raddington’s indenture, therefore, with its explicit statement 
that Simon is buried in the convent church at St. Mary Graces, 
is an interesting confirmation of the chronicler’s statement, and 

1p. 105. There is also a comment, written in a seventeenth-century hand, in the 
margin of the Historia Mirabilis Parliamenti (p. 21, n. 5), opposite the passage describing 
Burley’s condemnation and execution: ‘ Et sepelitur in Divi Pauli sub latus boreale in 
choro ’. 

2 Op. cit. p. 293. 

* Beltz was unaware of this marriage and wrote (op. cit. p. 289) that ‘ Simon 
does not appear to have been married’, but Tout (op. cit. iii. 331, n. 2) cites an 
entry in the Cal. Papal Reg. Letters, iv. 54, which shows that Simon ‘ had married a 
lady named Margaret of the diocese of Poitiers’, and Luce, in his edition of Froissart’s 
Chroniques (vol. vii, p. liv, n. 1), gives her surname and the name of her first 
husband from a document in the Archives Nationales (JJ 100 no. 540). 

The composer of the St. Paul’s inscription, on the other hand, was so unfamiliar 
with the history of the family that he not only assumed the tomb was Simon’s, but 
was further misled by the coat of arms into thinking that he had been married twice, 
first to a daughter of the earl of Stafford and then to a daughter of Lord Roos 
(Beltz, op. cit. p. 293). 

* Higden, Poluchronicon, ix. 177. 
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not only disposes finally of the legend of Simon’s burial in St. 
Paul’s,! but gives another instance of the detail and accuracy of 
the Westminster Chronicler when he is dealing with the local 
affairs of the court and capital. N. B. Lewis. 







Pusu. Rec. Orr. ANctent Deeps D 2433 


Ceste endenture faite parentre labbe de nostre Dame de Graces iouste 
le Tour de Loundres et le Couent de mesme le lieu dune part et monsire 
Bawdewyn de Radyngton’ chiualer dautre part tesmoigne qe come le 
corps de monsire Simond de Burley Chiualer vncle le dit monsire Bawdewyn 
est enseuely en lesglise du dite Abbeye, les ditz Abbe et Couent grauntent 
par icestes pur eux et lour successours a le dit monsire Bawdewyn et ses 
heires a trouer et susteigner perpetuelment vn moygne Chapelleyn et 
professe del dite Abbeye a chaunter et celebrer messes et autres diuines 
seruices de iour en autre pur lalme de dit monsire Simond especialment et 
pur les almes des toutz autres Cristiens en lesglise del Abbeye susdite sur 
les condiciouns ensuauntz. Et auxint a tenir et faire la solempnite del 
obite de dit monsire Simond en le iour de soun anniuersarie ? cest assauoir le 
quinte iour de may loffice de Placebo et dirige et les messes de nostre Dame 
et de Requiem solempnement par note en la dite Esglise annuelment a 
toutz iours et ge le noun de dit monsire Simond serra escript en le martiloge 
du dite Abbeye pur estre lieu en le chapitre du dite Abbeye a certain temps 
annuelment en remembraunce du dit monsire Simond solunc le manere et 
custome du dit ordre come ils sount tenuz affaire pur lour autres bienfesours 
perpetuelment sur les condiciouns ensuauntz. Dautre part le dit monsire 
Bawdewyn graunte pur luy et ses heires a les ditz Abbe et Couent et a lour 
successours qe si ency aueigne qe dieu defende ge le manoir appelle 
Parrok en le Paroche de Melton iouste la ville de Graueshende en le Countee 
de Kent le quel manoir iadys estoit a dit monsire Simond soit recouery hors 
del possessioun des ditz Abbe et couent ou de lour Successours ou autrement 
si les ditz Abbe et Couent ou lour successours soient oustez hors del pos- 
sessioun de dit manoir saunz fraude ou mal engyne de eux memes ou de 
lour successours ge pur le temps ge eux soient ensi hors del possessioun 
du dit manoir eux soient deschargez par icestes a trouer et susteigner le 
Chapelleyn susdit et les autres charges auant nomez noun obstaunt lour 
graunt susdit. Purveu tout foitz qe a quele hoeure les ditz Abbe et 
Couent ou lour successours soient restitutz a la possessioun du dit manoir 
qe pur le temps ge eux soient en possessioun du dit manoir ge eux soient 
chargez a trouer et susteigner le chapelleyn susdit et faire toutz les autres 
charges auauntditz en manere et-fourme come desuys est dit. En tes- 
moignaunce de quele chose sibien les ditz Abbe et Couent lour commune 
seal come le dit monsire Bawdew[yn] soun seal a icestes endentures en- 
trechaungiablement ount mys. Donne en la dite Abbeye en le feste Seint 
Andreu la[pp]ostle lan du regne le Roi Richard Secounde disme septisme. 


1 Unless, of course, Richard had had Burley’s remains transferred from St. Mary 
Graces to St. Paul’s, as he had Vere’s body brought over from Louvain to be reburied 
at Earl’s Colne (Tout, op. cit. iv. 5). 


‘In the original the scribe has written eight minims immediately after the initial 
‘a’ in this word. 





MANUSCRIPTS OF October 


Manuscripts of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester 


Duke Humpeurey of Gloucester, brother, son, and uncle of kings, 
as he styled himself, was a very important figure in introducing 
Italian humanism into England in the fifteenth century. It has 
been said that he did for England what Petrarch did for the world, 
but that is scarcely true, for the fire which he lighted smouldered 
for a long time, if it did not die out completely. At any rate, 
Humphrey employed Italian humanists, such as Bruni and De- 
cembrio, to buy books and translate Greek classics for him and 
was regarded, even in Italy, as a leading patron of literature. 
He made splendid donations of manuscripts to the University 
of Oxford. Of these, not one remained there, and, so far as is 
known, only four have since returned to Oxford; two are now 
in the Bodleian Library; two more are in Oxford colleges. 
Others have found a home in the British Museum, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and elsewhere. Vickers describes some twenty-five 
which without question belonged to Humphrey.' At the most, 
including doubtful examples, he can list 27 works. 

An addition which can be made to Vickers’ list is in some 
ways of peculiar interest. It is a manuscript of Coluccio Salutati’s 
De laboribus Herculis, or De poesi (an unpublished work of which 
I am preparing an edition), now in the Urbinas collection in 
the Vatican (694). How it got there I do not know. On fo. 1 
occurs the name, partly erased, of Babington, written in the 
sixteenth century in the same script as in British Museum, Harl. 
MS. 647.2. This is supposed to be a member of the family from 
Dethick, co. Derby. Also on fo. 1 is an erased inscription 
which, after close study of the manuscript by ultra-violet light 
and of a photograph, yielded the letters . . . bien . . . dain 
Gloucestre . . . This can be partially completed as moun bien 
mondain from a statement of Leland to the effect that Humphrey 
often wrote this motto at the beginning of his books.‘ Until 
now, however, no manuscript of Humphrey’s has been known in 
which the motto occurs. Vickers indeed seems somewhat scep- 
tical about Leland’s statement and implies that he confused 
Humphrey and Gilbert Kymer, who is known to have used this 
motto.. The explanation of the coincidence is simply that 

1K. H. Vickers, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, London, 1907, pp. 426 ff. British 


Museum, Royal 15 G. vi is an error for 16 G. vi. The Thompson Psalter is now in 
the British Museum (Add. MS. 39810). 

? The flourish at the end is especially to be noted. In the Harley MS. the name is 
spelled with ‘y’. 

3. A. Bond, M. Thompson, F. Warner, Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London, 1884; II, Latin, p. 69. 

4 Ioannis Lelandi Antiquarit de Rebus Britannicis Collectanea, ed. T. Hearnius, 
Oxford, 1715, iii. 58. Reproduced inaccurately by W. D. Macray, Annals of the 
Bodleian Library, 2nd edn. Oxford, 1890, p. 400. 

5 Op. cit. p. 410. 
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Kymer, who was Gloucester’s physician and confidential assis- 
tant, and who was one of the two men who acted for Gloucester 
in the presentation of 129 volumes to Oxford in 1439, copied his 
master’s motto. It should be added that the script of the motto 
and of the name in Urb. 694 agrees exactly with that of Humphrey 
found in his other manuscripts.' 

The De laboribus Herculis was not the only work of Coluccio’s 
owned by Humphrey. Among the books he presented to Ox- 
ford in 1439 was a volume of Epistolae Collusii.2 As to how and 
when he obtained these works of Coluccio, we may venture a 
guess that Zano Castiglione, bishop of Bayeux, who was com- 
missioned by Humphrey to buy books for him in Italy, bought 
these when he attended the Council of Florence in 1439. If 
such was the case, then Humphrey did not retain the manuscript 
of Coluccio’s letters very long, for in November of that year the 
University of Oxford acknowledged the receipt of this and other 
manuscripts.* 

Humphrey gave about three hundred books to Oxford in his 
lifetime and left all his remaining Latin books to the university 
in his will, though it did not actually receive them, despite 
numerous attempts to obtain its rights. From the lists of books 
presented to Oxford, Schirmer * draws the inference that Hum- 
phrey’s humanism was not very deep, for most of the books are 
such as might be found in any medieval library. But this in- 
ference is scarcely justified, for, in the first place, an examina- 
tion of other humanistic libraries reveals a large number of 
medieval works. For example, that thoroughgoing humanist, 
Pico della Mirandola, owned very many medieval books.® 

In the second place, it is altogether likely that Humphrey 
reserved for himself many humanistic manuscripts and gave 
Oxford those books which interested him least and those which 
were most needed for the university’s traditional curriculum. 
That, in fact, is clearly indicated by an examination of the dona- 
tions which Humphrey made. In 1439 he presented 129 volumes, 






1 A facsimile of his signature is given in Vickers, op. cit. p. 360. 
* Henry Anstey, Munimenta Academica, London, 1868, Part II, p. 764; also in 
his Epistolae Academicae Oxon., Oxford, 1898, Part I, p. 183. For the spelling 
Collusii cf. Boccasius in the same list. 

3In the Bodleian Quarterly Record, i (1914-16). 131, the three lists of books given 
by Humphrey to Oxford are thrown together in one alphabetical list by Craster, and 
the items are, as far as possible, identified. John Capgrave’s commentary on Exodus 
(MS. Duke Humphrey b. 1) is a Humphrey item not in Vickers’ list: Furthermore, 
the identification of Auct. F. V. 27 (Bruni’s translation of Aristotle’s Politics) as a 
Humphrey book, rejected by Vickers, is accepted by Craster. 

4 Walter F. Schirmer, Der englische Frithhumanismus, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 56 ff. 

5 See the catalogue in Pearl Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, New 
York, 1936, and the statement (p. 62) that over a third of the Latin books were theo- 
logical, not to mention other medieval types of literature, 
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very few of which can be called humanistic. There are seven- 
teen volumes of pagan Latin authors (including such medieval 
favourites as Priscian), a Plato, six humanistic works (three by 
Petrarch), two of Bruni’s translations of Aristotle, Beccaria’s 
translation of Athanasius. A gift of ten books in 1441 includes 
six volumes of Augustine, one of Rabanus, a Livy, a Seneca 
concordance, and a book on mathematics. In 1444 Humphrey 
presented 134 volumes, among which the humanistic books are 
much more frequent. There are over twenty pagan Latin works, 
about twenty-five humanistic (seven of Petrarch), eight or more 
humanistic translations of Plutarch, Aeschines, and Plato. 

Humphrey’s requests for books in his correspondence with 
Candido Decembrio reveal a strong classical and humanistic 
tendency.2, Humphrey asks for such books as Celsus, Pliny, 
Apuleius, Varro, Cato, Florus, Cicero, Censorinus, Columella, 
Vitruvius, Pomponius Mela, Festus, Ptolemy. Over forty books 
were sent by Decembrio, most of which were probably of the 
same type. 

Existing books which have been identified as Humphrey’s 
but do not figure in the Oxford lists include humanistic trans- 
lations of Plato (2), Plutarch, and Athanasius (2), two Psalters, a 
medical treatise, Matthew of Paris, a work of Coluccio, an English 
Bible, an English translation of Palladius, French translations 
of Livy, Boccaccio, Vegetius, and the Bible, and three other 
French books. This gives about as high a proportion of human- 
istic books as could be expected, especially when we note that 
Humphrey obviously retained some of the books which are not 
humanistic on account of their beautiful illuminations. Six of 
the non-humanistic books, as well as several of the others, are 
in this category. 

On the whole then, we can say with confidence that Hum- 
phrey’s collection of perhaps five hundred volumes definitely 
revealed his humanistie interests and formed a library that any 
Italian prince of his time would have been glad to own. 


B. L. ULLMAN. 


1 They are attributed merely to Franciscus in the list and are therefore not placed 
with the Petrarch items in Bodleian Quarterly Record, i (1914-16). 133, but the titles 
and the first word on the second leaf (which the old list gives) make the identification 
certain. For the Rerum memorandarum, Anstey gives as the first word of the second 
folio annis, which is found in the appropriate place in the text of that work (p. 393, 
edition of 1581), whereas Craster gives armis. Similarly for the De remediis Anstey 
gives exempla, Craster extra or exempla ; the printed text of the praefatio has exempla. 

2 Ante, xix. 509 ff. 
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Bolingbroke and the d’Iberville Correspondence, 
August 1714— June 1715 


THERE are few periods in Bolingbroke’s life of which our know- 
ledge has been so meagre as it has of the period of seven months 
which elapsed between his dismissal from office in August 1714, and 
his flight to France in the following March. That he was dis- 
missed and his papers sealed up in mid-August, that he withdrew 
to Bucklersbury in September, that he appeared at the opening 
of the new parliament in March 1715 and defended the memory 
of the late queen and her ministers against the reflections cast 
upon it in the King’s Speech, and that, upon the advice of Marl- 
borough, and alarmed by the obvious intention of the Whigs to 
pursue him to the scaffold, he fled to France; such, in effect, 
is the extent of our knowledge of him in that period. Of his 
relations with the Jacobites or with his fellow Tories, of his attitude 
to the Hanoverian Succession once it had been peacefully accom- 
plished, and of the motives which finally led to his flight, we 
have little information save that which he himself chose to set 
down after the event in his ‘ Letter to Sir William Windham ’. 
Fortunately, the French Court preserved a close interest in the 
fortunes of one who, at the moment of his fall, had been on the 
eve of cementing an Anglo-French alliance, and the correspond- 
ence of the French envoy extraordinary, d’Iberville,! forms an 
almost continuous narrative of Bolingbroke’s movements and 
intentions during these months. The purpose of this note is to 
summarize this narrative in its material points, substantiating 
each by extracts from d’Iberville’s letters. 


I 
Bolingbroke’s relations with Oxford and others of the Tory Party. 


The most active of the Tories in trying to hold the party chiefs 
together after Anne’s death appears to have been Peterborough, 
and, if d’Iberville may be believed, it was due to Oxford rather 
than to Bolingbroke that these efforts failed. Immediately after 
the queen’s death, Peterborough told d’Iberville that, if Oxford 
and Bolingbroke would sink their differences and act together, 
he was in a position to save both of them from any charges which 
the Whigs might bring against them. 


1 In the archives of the French Foreign Office (Affaires étrangéres : Correspondence 
politique: Angleterre. Vols. 252-72). It must be admitted that d’Iberville was 
sometimes retailing current London political gossip the accuracy of which cannot now 
be always verified. On the other hand, during those seven months he was apparently 
closer to Bolingbroke than was any other single witness, 
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1, Aff. étr. Angl. 258, fo. 105. d’Iberville to Louis XIV, 28 August 1714. 


S’il (Oxford) accuse Mylord Bolingbroke ou s’il donne des lumieres sur 
quelques affaires qui puissent l’embarasser, M. Peterborough m’a dit 
qu’il a de quoy tirer d’affaire M. d’Oxford et Md Bolingbroke quelque 
accusation que les Wights puissent porter contre eux, et qu’il leur a promis 
de se declarer sous la condition qu’ils ne s’entraccuseront pas eux-mesmes, 
bien determiné de se declarer contre l’agresseur. Il ne fait nul cas de 
M. d’Oxford qu'il hait et meprise au plus haut point, il aime au contraire 
et estime Md Bolingbroke tant pour sa franchise que pour la beauté de 
son génie. 


So far from co-operating with Bolingbroke, however, Oxford 
apparently sent Bingley to Peterborough to remind him of their 
former friendship and of their earlier Whig connexions, and to 
ask him what attitude he would take if Oxford accused Boling- 
broke in the Lords.'. By this time, however, d’Iberville had 
learned that while, in attacking Bolingbroke, Oxford would have 
the support of the group of peers whom he had created in 1711, 
a much more influential group, consisting of Marlborough, 
Nottingham, Stanhope, and Cowper, was intent upon saving 
Bolingbroke and destroying Oxford, and it may have been the 
knowledge that Bolingbroke would have powerful friends which 
led Oxford to change his tactics and to send Bingley to Boling- 
broke in November to beg him to make common cause with 
Oxford in parliament. In the meantime, however, Bolingbroke 
had been up to London in October and had lain concealed for 
two days at his father’s house, and had there been warned 
by d’Iberville that Oxford was claiming to be in possession of 
a letter to the Pretender, signed by Oxford, Bolingbroke, and 
Harcourt, which Oxford had never sent but had kept to show to 
the Hanoverian heir on the queen’s death, and which he intended 
to produce in parliament.* Bolingbroke denied that he had 
ever signed any létter to the Pretender, and declared that he had 
nothing to fear upon that score;* and when Bingley came to 
him with Oxford’s overture, he replied that, while he would not 
oppose Oxford and would vote with him when to do so would be 
to promote the interests of the party, it could. not be expected 
that he should ever again entrust his own fortunes to him.® 

After Bolingbroke’s flight to France, Peterborough renewed 
his efforts to clear him at Oxford’s expense. Peterborough 
believed that it could be shown from certain of Bolingbroke’s 
letters of 1711-12 that Oxford had hastened on the negotiation 


1 Aff. étr. Angl. 258, fo. 132. d’Iberville to Torcy, 4 September 1714. 
2 Ibid. 252, fo. 299. d’Iberville to Torcy, 7 November 1714. 

3 Ibid. 252, fo. 232. d’Iberville to Torcy, 11 October 1714. 

4 Ibid. 252, fo. 245. d’Iberville to Torcy, 16 October 1714. 

5 Ibid. 268, fo. 28. d’Iberville to Torcy, 6 May 1715. 
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for a separate peace against Bolingbroke’s wishes, and he there- 
fore asked Bolingbroke to entrust him with the letters in question. 
Bolingbroke, however, replied that Peterborough was mistaken, 
and refused in any case to be a party to a manoeuvre which would 
have disavowed his own past and which would have still further 
embittered the divisions in the Tory party. 


2. Aff. étr. Angl. 272, fo. 407. Bolingbroke to Torcy, 27 May 1715. 


Quand je repondray en trois ou quatre jours d’icy a M. de (Peterborough) 
ce sera assez a temps ; car pour ne vous rien deguiser, je ne goute nullement 
les propositions qu’il me fait. Il souhaite que je luy ecrive certaines lettres 
anti-dattées de l’an 1711 et de l’an 1712, en produisant lesquelles il pourra 
montrer que Mons. d’Ox. a precipité les mesures de la paix contre mon 
sentiment. Or le fait n’est pas veritable, et je ne veux jamais me tirer 
d’affaire par une fausseté, mais s’il l’etoit, je soutiens qu’on ne devroit 
pas l’avouer. Pendant qu’on se met sur le pied de justifier la conduite 
de la feue Reyne dans toutes ses parties, et de defendre tous ceux en general 
qui ont eu l’honneur de la servir, la cause devient une cause commune, 
et tout ce qu'il y a d’honnétes gens se ligueront ensemble pour la soutenir, 
mais d’abord qu’on avouera que les ministres de ce temps li ont esté de 
differens sentimens, et que les uns tacheront de se tirer d’intrigue en se 
jettant des fautes les uns sur les autres, la partie est rompue, chaqu’un 
se trouvera soutenu par ses amis particuliers, mais le principe qui doit 
animer le public sera perdu. 

Voila ce qui m’a paru ridicule et indigne d’un galant homme dans le 
procédé de Mons. d’Oxford avant la mort de la Reine, et je ne tomberay 
pas, s'il plaist a Dieu, dans la meme erreur. Tout ce que je viens de 
dire n’est que pour vous seul. 


There are some indications that Oxford, on his part, had 


made his peace with Hanover for some time before the queen’s 
death. 


3. Aff. étr. Angl. 252, fo. 185. d’Iberville to Torcy, 17 September 1714. 


On dit depuis peu de jours que la Reyne ayant receu il y a six mois une 
lettre du Chevalier, luy fit une réponse dictée par M. d’Oxford, qui, au 
lieu de l’envoyer & Bar, la fit passer a Hanover et qu’on la montrera icy 
en original a quiconque la voudra voir pour prouver les pernicieux desseins 
que meditoit la Reyne avec ses Ministres. Ce fait, Monseigneur, me 
paroist inventé a plaisir, et je ne vous le rapporte que pour vous faire 
voir le soin qu’on prend de rendre odieuse la memoire de la meilleure 
Reyne qui ait jamais été en Angleterre. 


A similar story came from Peterborough, who alleged that 
Oxford had admitted that eight months earlier, finding that the 
queen’s manner towards him had changed as a result of his 
refusal to enter into the interest of the Pretender, he had turned 
to Hanover and had proposed to the elector that he, Oxford, 
should resign, but that the elector had asked him to remain at 
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his post in order to keep watch upon Bolingbroke and his as- 
sociates.!_ D’Iberville also reported that, for six months past, 
Oxford had been in communication with Marlborough through 
the agency of a Whig lady who had betrayed his correspondence. 
It will be noticed that all these stories represent Oxford as having 
turned to Hanover at some time in the spring of 1714, an account 
which fits with the known fact that his half-hearted negotiation 
with the Pretender had finally broken down in February of that 
year. 

Among other gossip, d’Iberville reported a curious indiscretion 
on the part of Prior with respect to Bolingbroke’s gallantries, 
an indiscretion which, if really committed, must still further have 
prejudiced Bolingbroke’s position with his own party. 


4, Aff. étr. Angl. 268, fo. 202. d’Iberville to Torcy, 3 June 1715. 


Vous m’avez permis, Monseigneur, d’égayer le serieux des affaires de 
ce pays cy par les petites histoires de ce qui y arrive de plaisant. En voicy 
une qui vous paroistra des plus risibles. 

Dans les lettres que M. Prior a remis, il y en a plusieurs ou Mylord 
Bolingbroke luy parle de ses bonnes fortunes avec des dames de distinction, 
entre lesquelles on cite la femme d’un des membres du Committée secret, 
mais celle qui fait le plus de bruit, est une ou il dit 4 M. Prior: je ne puis 
t’en dire davantage aujourd’hui, la table est trop branlante. Ce sont les 
fesses de la Comtesse Berkshire. Le mary de cette dame est de la maison 
de Howard, Thorys des plus ardens, et amy particulier de Mylord 
Bolingbroke. On dit qu’elle est d’un caractere a se venger par quelque 
moyen que ce puisse étre de |’indiscretion de Mylord Bolingbroke et de 
Vinfidelité de M. Prior qui est encore moins excusable d’avoir produit de 
telles lettres. 

Les plus marquées des autres qu’on cite sont Mad. Cooper, femme du 
Chancelier, Mistrisse Gimley fille d’une beauté renommeée et que M. Pultney 
secretaire des guerres a epousée depuis par inclination quoy-qu’il fut in- 
formé & ce qu’on dit de son commerce avec Mylord Bolingbroke, 3e) 
Madame Walpole, et M. Prior a bien fait de se retirer a la campagne pour 
eviter les reproches qu’il paroit avoir merité des amys de Mylord Bolingbroke 
et de toutes les dames. ~ 


II 


Bolingbroke and the new régime. In August 1714 Bolingbroke 
had still some slight hope that George I might attempt to manage 
both parties. 


5. Aff. étr. Angl. 258, fo. 105. d’Iberville to Louis XIV, 28 August 1714. 


M. Bolingbroke ne croit pas qu’il soit absolument impossible au Roy 
d’Angleterre de se servir de ce qu'il y a de meilleurs sujets dans les deux 
partys pourvueu qu'il donne aux uns des charges de sa maison qui sont 
purement honnorables comme celles de Grand Maitre, de Grand Chambellan, 


1 Aff. étr. Ang]. 258, fo. 132. d’Iberville to Torcy, 4 September 1714. 
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ete. . . . et aux autres celles qui regardent le Gouvernement. En faisant 
cela il pourroit avec le temps faire cesser la division qui regne entre les 
Anglois mais s’il ne le fait pas il doit s’attendre a voir former une Ligue 
du party qu'il aura negligé et a en recevoir toutes les mortifications 
imaginables. 


He had little hope apparently that he himself would be em- 
ployed, however, for he left London before the king’s arrival, 
and d’Iberville reported that he was already planning to with- 
draw to France in the New Year. Nevertheless, the action of 
the Regents in seizing Bolingbroke’s papers was, according to 
d’Iberville, taken without the king’s orders, and was due to their 
belief that Bolingbroke was concealing dispatches which he 
received from Prior.' 


6. Aff. étr. Ang]. 252, fo. 184. d’Iberville to Torcy, 17 September 1714. 


Mylord Bolingbroke partit hier pour aller a une de ses terres a vingt 
cing milles de Londres. II n’a pas cru devoir s’y trouver lors de l’arrivée 
du Roy d’Angleterre disant que ce seroit manquer également au respect 
quw il luy doit de n’aller pas luy baiser la main, ou de s’y presenter portant 
sur le front le caractére de disgracié. 

Il est resté quelques jours dans la ville apres sa destitution pour prevenir 
les sots discours qu’on auroit faits sur sa fuite. Cela n’a pas empesché 
que dans certains caffés on n’ait dit qu’il s’estoit sauvé en France. Son 
dessein est d’y aller l’année prochaine apres la session du Parlement au 
retour de Spa ou il ira prendre les eaux. 

Les Regens ont precipité sa destitution sur ce qu’ils se sont figuré qu’il 
faisoit passer les lettres de M. Prior par des correspondans secrets. Ce 
soupcon est fondé sur ceque M. le Duc de Rochemont qui revenant en 
poste s’estoit chargé d’un paquet de M. Prior pour Mylord Bolingbroke 
oublia de le rendre a son arrivée et le porta par megarde a sa campagne 
ou il alla d’abord, et d’ou il le renvoya trois ou quatre jours apres. 

C’est sans ordre du Roy d’Angleterre que les Regens ont fait mettre 
le scelle sur les papiers de son bureau. Cet affront qui dans le fond ne 
luy fait rien, n’a servy qu’a redoubler l’affection de tous les Torris pour 
luy.2 


Until the end of the year, however, d’Iberville attributed 
Bolingbroke’s intention to withdraw to France as much to his 
broken health as to fears for his safety. In the spring of 1714 
he had reported him to be suffering from ‘ des restes de maladies 
veneriennes negligees ’,* and in the autumn he several times 
referred to his friend’s intention of seeking the remedy of the 
continental spas as soon as parliament had risen. 


1 As early as September, Bolingbroke had found it necessary to warn the Princess 
des Ursins and the Irish Jacobite Sir Patrick Lawless not to write to him, and to have 
letters addressed to him from Spain intercepted in Paris and enclosed in those of 
d'Iberville. (Aff. étr. Angl. 252, fo. 182. d’Iberville to Torcy, 12 September 1714.) 

‘Printed in part in Trevelyan, G. M., The Peace and the Protestant Succession 
(London, 1934), p. 340. 
® Aff. étr. Angl. 262, fo. 107. d’Iberville to Torey, 11 May 1714. 
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7. Aff. étr. Ang]. 258, fo. 25. d’Iberville to Torcy, 3 October 1714. 

M. de Bolingbroke fait actuellement des remedes, on luy voyoit le 
chapelet autour du front des avant la mort de la Reyne, et il avoit encore 
d’autres signes certains de la maladie que vous scavez. II a deja fait plus 
d’une fois de semblables remedes, mais palliatifs. Je crois que le besoin 
gu’il a de Castel entre dans le dessein qu’on dit qu’il a d’aller en France 
apres le prochain Parlement.* 


In January 1715 Bolingbroke came up to London for eight 
days without showing himself in public, and d’Iberville reported 
that he was already aware of the Whigs’ intention to impeach the 
members of the late ministry, and of the danger in which he him- 
self stood.2 As late as 8 March, however, he showed a bold 
front and seemed .to d’Iberville to be more concerned with the 
past than with his present peril.* He first showed signs of alarm 
when Prior surrendered his papers to Stair in March. He at 
once inquired of d’Iberville whether Gaultier had ever written 
anything to Oxford of what he, Bolingbroke, had let fall in con- 
versation, and insisted that, if that were so, his head would be 
in danger. Torcy assured him that, since Gaultier had returned 
to France at the time of the queen’s death, he had had no cor- 
respondence with Oxford of any kind,® but in spite of this assur- 
ance d’Iberville reported that Bolingbroke was now definitely 
contemplating flight, and in preparation for it, had placed all 
his wealth under cover.® 


Ill 


Bolingbroke’s flight. D’Iberville had a considerable part in 
arranging the flight, and he reported almost daily upon its effect 
upon English opinion. He confirms the accepted view in sug- 
gesting that it was Marlborough who advised Bolingbroke to 
withdraw, but departs from it in claiming that the flight made 
Bolingbroke popular. He claims that the ‘ Letter from Dover’ 
had the desired effect of exposing the bloodthirstiness of the 
government and provoking a wave of compassion for Bolingbroke. 
On the other hand, he admits that the king was said to have 
welcomed the flight, on the ground that, if Bolingbroke had been 


1 So also Aff. étr. Angl. 272, fo. 165. d’Iberville to Torey, 18 March 1715. 

* Ibid. 265, fo. 76. d’Iberville to Torcy, 29 January 1715. 

8 Ibid. 265, fo. 40. d’Iberville to Torey, 8 March 1715. In his anxiety to help his 
friend, d’Iberville recalled that he had himself heard the Holstein agent, Petkum, 
declare that he had positive proof that Marlborough had worked to prevent the 
conclusion of peace in 1709, and suggested to Bolingbroke that he should try to procure 
these proofs from Petkum in order to strengthen his position. 

* Ibid. 267, fo. 67. d’Iberville to Torcy, 14 March 1715. d’Iberville says that 
Prior surrendered his papers against his friends’ advice and probably upon the advice 
of Halifax and Dorset, the latter of whom had been among Prior’s patrons. 

5 Ibid. 267, fo. 134. Torcy to d’Iberville, March 27 1715. 

6 Ibid. 267, fo. 137. d’Iberville to Torcy, 21 March 1715. 
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brought to trial, the Tories would have been equally emboldened 
by his acquittal or exasperated by his execution. D’Iberville’s 
report, that the emperor and the Dutch had both demanded 
Bolingbroke’s head, suggests a possible explanation of Boling- 
broke’s hitherto obscure charge that his destruction had ‘ been 
demanded from Abroad and resolved on at home’. This charge 
that his blood was to have been the cement of a new foreign 
alliance, had proved particularly damaging to the government, 
and the Tories were alarmed when it was rumoured that Boling- 
broke was trying to make his peace, and that Stanhope had 
insisted, as a first condition, that he should disavow the ‘ Letter ’. 


8. Aff. étr. Angl. 272, fo. 259. d’Iberville to Torcy, 4 April 1715 (at night). 


Mylord Bolingbroke vient d’estre averty que sa perte est resolue, 
et qu’une lettre de luy qu’on a trouvée dans les papiers que M. Prior a remis 
fait sa condamnation. II va partir dans un quart d’heure avec La Vigne 
pour se sauver en France. La nuit qui est obscure luy sera favorable. 


Ce 5 avril, une heure apres. 


Mylord Bolingbroke sort de chez moy, il est averty de bon endroit que 
la resolution fut prise mardy 2 de l’accuser de haute trahison, et qu’on 
se vante d’avoir de quoy luy faire couper la teste. Elle est demandée 
par l’Empereur et par les Hollandois. Il m’a prie de retenir La Vigne 
jusques a demain au soir ne pouvant finir avant ce tems lA une affaire dont 
il doit retirer neuf mille pieces. [I] vous prie de ne pas faire semblant 
d’avoir sceu qu’il dist passer en France. I] restera peu de temps & Paris, 
et il medite de passer & Lidge, s’il y a de la seureté pour luy comme il le 
suppose pour y rester jusqu’a la fin de la seance du Parlement. 


9. Aff. étr. Angl. 265, fo. 105. d’Iberville to Torcy, 12 April 1715. 


Describes the detail of Bolingbroke’s flight and continues: On juge 
par tous les discours que le Roy d’Angleterre a tenus devant et apres qu’il 
est bien aise que Md. Bolingbroke se soit enfuy, et qu’il voudroit que les 
autres qui seront accusés lundy, a ce qu’on croit, en fissent de mesme. 
Vous scavez, Monsieur, que ce Prince n’est rien moins que sanguinaire. 
D/ailleurs, l’effusion du sang des Ministres de la Reyne ne serviroit qu’a 
aigrir encore davantage les esprits des Thoris qui ne sont déja que trop 
echauffés, et si l’accusation n’estoit pas suivie de la condamnation, ils 
en deviendroient plus hardis & lever le masque. M. le Chevalier de Saint 
Jean me dit hyer au soir que Mylord Bolingbroke ira d’abord voir Mylord 
Stairs, qu’il écrira au Roy son Maistre, au Grand Chancelier et a l’Orateur 
de la Chambre des Communes, apres quoy si on fait son proces par con- 
tumace, il publiera un manifeste pour sa justification. 


10. Aff. étr. Angl. 268, fo. 25. d’Iberville to Torcy, 3 May 1715. 


Il passe pour constant que le Roy d’Angleterre a souhaité que les 
Ministres de la Reyne dont on alloit commencer le procez prissent la fuite 
sur ce qu’on luy avoit persuadé que leur evasion etant regardée par le 
peuple comme une preuve de leur corruption decrieroit tout le party des 
Thorys, mais on a vu tout au contraire depuis la retraite de Mylord 
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Bolingbroke le peuple a paru porté a le justiffier plustost qu’a le soup- 
conner, et que sa lettre a eu une aprobation universelle, c’est cette lettre 
qui fait son plus grand crime a la Cour, et on ne luy peut pardonner entre 
autre chose d’y avoir dit que son sang devoit étre le ciment des nouvelles 
alliances qu’on medite et qu’il estoit obligé de quitter sa patrie pour n’avoir 
pas voulu la sacrifier a aucune Puissance etrangére. On pretend tousjours 
que ¢’est Mylord Marlborough qui l’a fait avertir du dessein formé de luy 
couper la teste par Mylord Carnavant, cy-devant M. Bridge payeur général 
des armées leur amy commun. 


11. Aff. étr. Angl. 272, fo. 351. d’Iberville to Torcy, 7 May 1715. 


Il passe pour constant que c’est Mylord Marlborough qui a fait avertir 
Mylord Bolingbroke de la resolution prise dans le Conseil de ne le pas 
epargner. Mylord d’Ormond et Paulet le scavent, disent-ils, 4 n’en pas 
pouvoir douter et sur cela ils ont rappelé le souvenir que Mylord Bolingbroke 
luy doit le commencement de sa fortune, qu’il luy en a tousjours marqué 
de la reconnoissance et que Mylord Marlborough faisoit negotier avec luy 
quinze jours avant la mort de la Reyne par le canal de M. Crags, aujourd’ hui 
lun des Intendans de la poste, et dans le meme tems il étoit en relation 
avec M. d’Oxford par le canal de M. de Cadogan. 

Je vous raporte ces faits, Monseigneur, pour deux fins: . . . L’autre 
est que M. le Duc d’Ormond qui ne s’accommode pas de la concurrence 
avec M. de Marlborough pour la charge de capitaine general peut avoit a 
cet egard quelque defiance de Mylord Bolingbroke, d’autant plus qu’il 


n’a pas tousjours eu lieu d’etre content de M. le D. d’Ormond qui a travaille 
a soutenir le credit de M. d’Oxford aupres de la Reyne jusqu’aux derniers 
tems ce qui ne se pouvoit faire sans donner un peu de tort a Mylord 
Bolingbroke. 


12. Aff. étr. Angl. 268, fo. 28. d’Iberville to Torcy, 6 May 1715. 


Deux Thorys du premier rang m’ont asseuré positivement que la lettre 
datée de Douvres et qui parut icy peu de jours aprés l’évasion de Mylord 
Bolingbroke n’est pas de luy, mais de Mylord Landown son intime amy, 
gendre de Madame de Jersey, qui l’écrivit pour ramener les esprits des 
Thorys, dont la pluspart la desaprouvoient et quelques uns jusqu’a le 
juger coupable, elle produisit tout l’effet que l’auteur en avoit attendu, 
on les vit tout d’un coup passer du blame a la compassion, et ceux de la 
Cour qui voyoient que son proces estoit desja a moitié fait par la voix 
publique s’estoient réjouis du succes de l’artifice qu’ils avoient employé 
pour persuader Mylord Bolingbroke de s’enfuir, eurent le deplaisir de se 
voir au contraire accuses par ce méme public d’injustice et de violence. 

Vous aurez vu, Monseigneur, dans l’un des journaux de la semaine 
passée, l’extrait d’une lettre de Md. Bolingbroke a M. Stanhope que |’on 
avoit cri inventée a plaisir, mais on assure que Md. Stanhope en a montré 
loriginal a bien des gens et quelques Thorys considerables qui la croyent 
veritable et qui la trouvent trop rampante en ont conceu de la defiance 
que Md. Bolingbroke travaille a faire sa paix, un d’eux a ajouté qu'il 
luy est revenu que dans la reponse que M. Stanhope luy a fait faire par 
la voye d’une tierce personne, il a exigé qu’il commence par desavouer la 
lettre ecrite de Douvres. 
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J’ay eu l’honneur de vous mander précédemment que le Roy d’Angleterre 
et ses Ministres en ont été fort blessés surtout de l’endroit ou il est dit que 
son sang devoit étre le ciment des nouvelles alliances. Ce seigneur Thory 
m’a prié de faire en sorte que Md. Bolingbroke soit averty au plustost du 
mauvois effet que produiroit ce desaveu. 


IV 


Bolingbroke’s relations with the Jacobites. When Bolingbroke 
reached France he made only a brief stay in Paris, and then 
withdrew in May to the Lyonnais. In his ‘ Letter to Sir William 
Windham ’ he gave two reasons for not having joined the Pre- 
tender immediately : firstly, that he was not yet certain how 
far the Whigs would push their prosecution of the Tories and 
that he was anxious not to give the government any pretext 
for added severities against him or his friends; and secondly, 
that he regarded himself as being the servant, not of the Pre- 
tender, but of the party, and was determined not to engage with 
the Pretender until the party had determined to do so. When 
he did join the Pretender, he claimed that he moved at the solicita- 
tion of his friends in England and after learning from them of the 
national exasperation with the new government. This claim that 
he regarded himself as being still at the disposal of his party 
in England, and only acted in accordance with their wishes, is 
confirmed by the evidence of d’Iberville’s letters. On the eve 
of Bolingbroke’s flight, and in spite of the fact that he saw that 
the Whigs were driving towards civil war, he had not yet, even 
at that late date, committed himself to the Pretender, and he 
had fully approved the correct and cautious attitude which 
d’Iberville was still preserving towards those English Jacobites 
who were pressing him for French support. 


13. Aff. étr. Angl. 272, fo. 188. d’Iberville to Torcy, 25 March 1715. 


Il (Bolingbroke) m’a fait ’honneur d’aprouver la conduite et les dis- 
cours qu'il scavoit desja que j’ay tenus a divers Jacobites qui m’ont parlé 
de leur dessein. Je luy ay expliqué l’embarras ou je me trouve continuelle- 
ment sur la maniére de traitter avec ces gens la n’osant ny aprouver leurs 
projets, de crainte de donner dans quelque embuscade, ny ne voulant les 
descourager en leur ostant toute esperance ; je me tiens le plus souvent 
renfermé dans la reponse generalle qu’un Ministre estranger est en droit 
de tout ecouter, et que j’ay plus de raisons qu’un autre de souhaiter d’estre 
instruit des dispositions ou se trouve la nation dans un tems ou les caffes 
retentissent des menaces d’une rupture avec la France pour le canal de 
Mardick, qu’encore que je les croye frivoles et fort opposés aux dispositions 
du Roy d’Angleterre et de ses ministres, je suis bien aise d’apprendre a 
vray ce que pensent les Thorys, par quels moyens ils se flatent de pouvoir 
se relever, et ce qu’ils seroient capables de faire en cas de rupture. Ils 
pricient le Roy de leur envoyer le Pretendant avec quelque secours 
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d’hommes et d’armes, mais que je dois m’en tenir a ecouter ce qui m’est 
dit sans y faire aucune reponse. Je ne laisse pas, Monseigneur, quand 
je connois les gens a qui j’ay affaire de lacher dans la conversation certaines 
propositions generales, par exemple qu’il est naturel d’aimer ceux dont on 
scait qu’on est aimé, et de regarder du moins avec indifference ceux dont 
on est hay, qui font suffisamment entendre que le Roy n’abandonneroit 
pas les Thorys si estant poussés a bout ils entreprenoient de se delivrer 
de l’esclavage ou ils sont. Mylord Bolingbroke auquel j’ay parlé plus 
ouvertement parce qu’il m’a parlé de mesme et sans reserve sur la guerre 
civile qu’il voit preste a s’allumer, m’a exhorté de continuer a traiter la 
matiére comme j’ay commencé pour ne pas decourager ceux du party qui 
seroient trop effrayés du peril s’ils croyoient ne pouvoir plus compter sur 
Vapuy du Roy. 

Je scay par d’autres que par luy que le concert est formé, qu'on a 
envoyé depuis un mois quelque personne a Bar et a Paris et que l’on estoit 
en si grand mouvement que ce qu’il y a de plus a craindre est que le feu 
ne prenne trop tost. Avant que de pouvoir juger un peu sainement de 
ce qui en pourra arriver, il faut voir si le Parlement augmentera les trouppes, 
si lEmpereur et les Estats generaux seront en bonne intelligence, s’ils 
s’accorderont a soutenir les Whigs, si leurs chefs se diviseront encore plus, 
s'ils se reuniront, quel effet produira parmy les peuples l’accusation des 
Ministres de la Reyne. 

Mylord Bolingbroke, en me quittant, m’a dit qu'il est evident que les 
Ministres regnants courent au precipice, mais qu’il en coustera cher a sa 
patrie pour y retablir l’ordre. Il m’a avoiié qu’estant observé comme il 
lest, il n’ose me voir aussy souvent qu’il le voudroit. 


We have seen that the Tories rejoiced that Bolingbroke’s 
‘Letter from Dover’ had had the effect of convicting the govern- 
ment of vindictive persecution, and were anxious when it was 
rumoured that he might make his peace through Stanhope by 
publishing a disavowal of the Letter. In the same way, the fact 
that on reaching France he withdrew from the capital, was a dis- 
appointment to his English friends, and it was apparently their 
wish that he should remain in or close to Paris in order to play 
the part of advocate of*the Jacobite cause with the French Court. 
This is clearly the basis of Berwick’s statement that Bolingbroke 
withdrew to the country ‘d’ou aprés quelque mois, nos amis lui 
mandeérent qu’il eut a revenir a Paris ’.1 


14. Aff. étr. Angl. 268, fo. 72. d’Iberville to Torcy, 13 May 1715. 


Je joins icy une lettre du Chler Windhant a son amy auquel je sais qu’on 
envoyera dans peu une personne de confiance pour l’informer que les 
bonnes dispositions sont encore augmentées depuis son depart, et luy en 
aprendre. Ses amys consentent qu’il sorte de Paris, mais ils voudroient 
qu'il ne s’en ecarte pas plus de dix lieues, affin d’estre a portée de vous voir 
souvent en secret. H. N. FIELDHOUSE. 


1 Berwick, Mémoires (Petitot et Monmerqué, Collection des Mémoires relatifs a 
Vhistoire de France, Paris, 1828, vol. lxvi), p. 228, 
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Reviews of Books 


Roman Britain and the English Settlements. By R. G. CoLLincwoop and 


J. L. N. Myres. (Oxford History of England.) (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1936.) 


Tas volume is the work of two authors writing independently of each 
other. Four of its five books, written by Professor R. G. Collingwood, are 
devoted to Roman Britain. After outlining the prehistoric period in 
Britain, Professor Collingwood discusses the invasion of Julius Caesar and 
the progress of events as far as Claudius. An account of military and 
political history in the second book forms the background to a social and 
economic survey of Roman Britain in the third. His fourth book extends 
to the middle of the fifth century. The fifth book is an account of the 
English Settlements written by Mr. J. N. L. Myres. 

The first Belgic settlements made south-eastern Britain politically a 
part of Gaul, and the fact that contingents from Britain had fought against 
him in his Gallic wars was not least among the motives which prompted 
Caesar’s invasion. Dr. Collingwood shows that the Claudian invasion was 
the fulfilment at the first opportunity of an intention which had been before 
the minds of the Roman rulers for almost a century. In abandoning the 
theory of a triple invasion Dr. Collingwood seems to go against the evidence 
of Cassius Dio, whose words surely refer to the landing of the Claudian forces. 
It may be ‘a maxim of strategy that forces should not be divided in the 
face of the enemy’ (pp. 79-80), but it is one which was repeatedly ignored by 
the Roman armies. Evidence for the advance of the Roman armies across 
Britain is strangely lacking. The radiation of the Roman roads from 
London and the subsequent distribution of the legions are facts from which 
uncertain inferences can be drawn. Only two fortified sites are known 
from the Claudian period, and one of them, Margidunum, seems to be an 
exception to the author’s statement that ‘ not a single auxiliary fort earlier 
than the governorship of Frontinus ’ (p. 113) has yet been identified in Britain. 
Archaeological evidence that the Fosse was a fortified frontier is still to be 
found. Frontinus may, as the author suggests, have introduced a more 
substantial type of castellum, but the dearth of early forts is perhaps to be 
explained by lack of excavation. In reversing the verdict of Tacitus, 
Dr. Collingwood has given a well-deserved recognition to the services of 
the procurator Julius Classicianus towards Britain. The British tribesman 
could fight well when he was bravely led, but once the legions were victorious 
in the field, their engineering skill gave them a decisive advantage. 

Forty years after the Claudian armies disembarked at Richborough, 
Agricola defeated the assembled tribes of Caledonia at Mons Graupius. 
According to the author’s interpretation of the evidence, the victory seemed 
to be decisive. Agricola’s recall, however, put an end to the Roman 
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advance. Problems connected with the development of the northern 
frontier have been greatly simplified in recent years, though there is still 
doubt what Hadrian’s original scheme for a frontier was. Further evidence 
has been recovered, since Dr. Collingwood wrote, that the vallum was an 
addition to the turf wall whose construction it followed closely in point of 
time, and an inscription from Halton Chesters shows that there all the 
modifications of the original scheme were completed by about 127. The 
author suggests that the vallum was a customs barrier controlled by the 
procurator and that it reflects the separation between the military and the 
financial services. Perhaps, also, it was thought necessary to prevent the 
civil population on the south from having easy access to the military areas. 
Dr. Collingwood offers a new and brilliantly conceived theory on the 
purpose of the Antonine wall. He suggests that it was designed because 
of what lay behind rather than what was in front, and that it was part of 
an attempt to counteract the threat to Hadrian’s wall provided by the 
growth of small native forts all over the central and eastern lowlands. 
One could wish that there was more substantial foundation for his con- 
jecture that the native forts were being built during the reigns of Trajan 
and Hadrian. Dr. Collingwood, moreover, has not done justice to the 
Antonine wall which, with its forts packed closer together than on any 
other limes, is a work built on a much greater scale than he supposes. 
The fertile districts of the eastern lowlands, especially the northern side of 
the Tweed valley, may have been corn-producing areas and the presence 
of the procurator Augusti at Risingham, at least in the Severan age, is 
perhaps significant. Roman influence in these areas may have been greater 
than is generally supposed. Dere Street was held as far as Risingham and 
High Rochester till well into the fourth century, but, beyond its mere 
existence, nothing is yet known of the road which runs from Corbridge to 
the mouth of the Tweed. The Tweed valley may have been the original 
home of Cunedda, whose three immediate ancestors have purely Roman 
names. 

Dr. Collingwood has, however, been more concerned with the state of 
the country and of its people than with military and political history. 
The appearance of the country-side, the distribution and occupation of its 
inhabitants, and the factors which led to change are, therefore, points to 
which he has devoted much attention. The development of scientific 
archaeology has brought it into contact with other sciences, notably geology 
and botany. A major result of this contact has been a better understanding 
of the fundamental contrast between the distribution of population in 
prehistoric and modern times in Britain. It is the contrast between a 
people completely subservient to the dictates of their country’s personality, 
who must live where they can, and a people whose superior equipment 
enables them to live where they will. ‘The shift of population from the 
primary areas to the secondary has been, perhaps, the greatest change that 
Britain has undergone since first it began to be inhabited’ (p, 178). The 
Belgae, last of the pre-Roman invaders of Britain, possessed the instincts 
of the forest-dweller and included in their equipment the heavy Gaulish 
plough, armed with a coulter and designed to turn a sod. It was not, 
however, in the Roman period that the great forestward shift of the popu- 
lation took place. Dr. Collingwood shows that the bulk of the population, 
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living either in villas or in villages, preserved its prehistoric habits in its 
choice of land. There is no indication that the Britons learnt any new 
agricultural methods from the Romans. The author’s belief that the villa 
system in Roman Britain was the Romanized version of an already existing 
system of land tenure, stimulated and developed by the Belgic settlements, 
is one which will be widely accepted. Though there are not many villas on 
which evidence of pre-Roman occupation has been found, it is only in 
recent years that such evidence has been sought. Dr. Collingwood is the 
first to draw attention to the agrarian problems of Roman Britain, and it 
is to be hoped that archaeologists will not be slow to follow his clear lead. 
The fens of East Anglia, more than any other district, promise to throw 
light on these problems and the existing evidence of their intensive occupa- 
tion during the Roman period might, perhaps, have been given recognition 
on the map at the beginning of the volume. The Roman occupation 
stimulated the development of the country-side, but the Roman attempt 
to force town life upon the inhabitants of Britain may fairly be regarded 
as a failure. Dr. Collingwood shows that here, unlike the villa, there was 
no spontaneous growth. The material aspects of town life developed 
rapidly from the wattle and daub huts of the Claudian period and by the 
end of the first century ‘even down to the present day, no English town 
has ever been so lavishly supplied with public buildings, relatively to the 
size of its population, as was the average tribal capital’ (p. 192). The 
movement, however, was artificial and its continuance depended upon 
external pressure. The change which led to a decline of catastrophic 
proportions before the end of the third century was already apparent by 
the middle of the second. However much economic and political factors 
may have hastened this decline, many will think, as Dr. Collingwood 
evidently does, that the attempt was bound to fail because the Celtic 
tradition of life had no place for what was to the Greek and the Roman the 
essence of civilization. No more had it any place for the Roman conception 
of art, as the author shows in what is, perhaps, his best chapter. The 
splendour of La Téne art has been increasingly appreciated of late years, 
and Dr. Collingwood’s outspoken recognition of the ‘ blundering, stupid 
ugliness ’ (p. 250) that haunts the archaeologist on a Romano-British site is 
welcome. 

The fortunes of Roman Britain depended upon the army and its com- 
manders in Britain, and this is never more apparent than at the end of the 
period when a steady withdrawal of troops left Britain more and more 
exposed to the attacks of its enemies. Dr. Collingwood approaches the 
fifth century with a thorough knowledge of what has gone before, not only 
in Britain, but also in other parts of the Empire. His suggestion that the 
‘migration ’ of Cunedda and his sons to Wales is the application of a device 
well known in imperial history, namely, the transplantation of a tribe 
which was settled in its new home with the status of foederati, is a reasonable 
explanation of a puzzling event. The date, however, 146 years before the 
reign of Mailcun, is not easily accepted, and there are indications in 
the Welsh genealogies that Cunedda may not have been living before the 
middle of the fifth century. Further consideration of J. B. Bury’s views 
on the Notitia Dignitatum has led the author to the belief that Roman 
government was restored over part of Britain about 417 and that this 
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reoccupation lasted till shortly before 429. What is at least a rational 
interpretation of the Arthurian problem has carried Dr. Collingwood a stage 
farther. Arthur, he suggests, ‘ was the last of the Romans: the last to 
understand Roman ideas and use them for the good of the British people ’ 
(p. 324). 

It is a testimony to the clarity of the author’s style that, although most 
of what he has written is based on archaeological evidence, the reader never 
feels the need of illustrations. None will fail to appreciate the skill with 
which he has painted a picture not so overcrowded with detail as to leave 
a blurred impression, nor yet so vague as to be lacking in definition. Only 
those who are acquainted with the materials with which he has had to 
work, will realize how difficult his task was. Dr. Collingwood has at all 
times written boldly and, if his determination to achieve definition has 
sometimes carried him farther than the limitations of the evidence will 
allow him to go, the courage and conviction with which he has stated his 
views are none the less welcome. In a period for which the evidence is of 
every kind, from Tacitus to the humblest potsherd, there is need of firm 
guidance. The book is a personal triumph for him. It is also the reward 
of those many archaeologists whose digging, on whatever scale, has made 
its writing possible and, because it has so often shown where there is need 
for further research, it must act as a stimulant to their further activities. 

Many different branches of knowledge contribute to the period covered 
by Mr. Myres. They have, however, a common background and it is against 
this—‘ the background of the English country-side ’ (p. 333)—that he has 
traced the course of the English settlements. The period, as he sees it, 
is one of local problems whose solutions, though influenced by major 
geographical factors, are to be sought in detail behind the false simplicity 
of Bede’s neat tribal divisions. Mr. Myres divides the country into three 
major areas : south-eastern Britain with the Thames serving as an artery, 
the lands drained by the rivers which flow into the Wash, and those drained 
by the Humber river system. The diversity of conditions influencing the 
settlements is most clearly seen in the first of these areas. The environ- 
ment of forest and marsh surrounding the early settlers in Essex contrasts 
strongly with the ‘ sub-Roman, almost suburban’ (p. 376) atmosphere of 
contemporary Kent. Other conditions influenced the settlers elsewhere in 
south-eastern Britain, but the author is able to detect features common to 
the whole area. His skilful use of the evidence of place-names has filled 
many gaps, and there is much that is convincing in his reconstruction of the 
course of events. The Wash, with the slow-moving rivers which flow into 
it, serves the same purpose in the fifth and sixth centuries as it does 
throughout the prehistoric period. The fens had ceased to be fit for 
habitation before the middle of the fifth century, but in the gravel terraces 
and the light, well-drained soils beyond the edge of the marshland there is 
more extensive evidence of early settlement than anywhere else in Britain. 
There can be little doubt that much of the population of Mercia came from 
this ‘distributing centre’ (p. 388). The origin of Wessex—‘ the thorniest of 
all political problems in this period’ (p. 393)—is discussed by Mr. Myres at 
some length. He concludes that the tradition of a southern origin for the 
West Saxon royal family cannot be rejected. At the same time the 
archaeological evidence is plain indication that most of the Saxon popula- 
tion of Wessex came by one of two routes, the Icknield Way or the Thames, 
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but between these alternatives he wisely refuses to decide. His suggestion 
that, late in the sixth and early in the seventh century, settlers in the 
upper Thames valley moved southwards and accepted the political domin- 
ance of a southern royal family, reconciles in a most convincing way the 
apparently conflicting evidence of archaeology and literary tradition. 
The author’s treatment of the more northerly areas of settlements is less 
satisfactory. Bede’s term ‘ Nordanhymbri’ can hardly be a Latin word, 
but is perhaps a translation of some such phrase as ‘ be norpan Hymbre ’. 
Analogous phrases are found in the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, e.g. ‘ be westan 
wudu ’ (710 A), ‘ be norpan Temese 7 be westan Saefern’ (894 A). The 
Humber, moreover, with its wide estuary, its swift-flowing tide and its 
aegir is quite unlike the East Anglian rivers, and it can hardly have been 
used as a regular highway by the English settlers. The areas between the 
marshland and the forest which, according to the author’s theory, ought to 
have been the first settled, are almost entirely devoid of cemeteries. The 
archaeological evidence from Bernicia is, perhaps, too scanty to serve as - 
a basis for any positive conclusions. Various topics relevant to the period 
of transition between Roman Britain and Christian England are discussed 
in the last chapter. The negative verdict which the author reaches on 
the question of urban survival will hardly be disputed. It is less easy to 
believe that the new distribution of villages and fields in parts of Britain 
reflects ‘ the possession by the new-comers of an agricultural equipment of 
tools and implements capable of exploiting for the first time the heavier 
soils’ (p. 441). The disruption of peace following the withdrawal of the 
Roman armies may well have led to a complete break in settled agricultural 
practice, but one cannot think that the Frisian terpen formed a suitable 
background for the development of any high agricultural technique nor is 
there anything in their earliest literary traditions to suggest that the 
Anglo-Saxons were skilled agriculturists. 

Mr. Myres has compressed a great deal of valuable material into a small 
space, and he is to be congratulated on an able and scholarly study which 
contains many positive contributions to the understanding of a most difficult 
period. His maps deserve a special word of praise. He has approached 
the subject with a determination to preserve a fair balance between the 
different kinds of evidence, and in this he has been entirely successful. 
Mr. Myres would be the last to claim that he has solved all the problems 
connected with the English settlements but, in addition to removing much 
irrelevant matter which has in the past obscured the problems themselves, he 
has more than once pointed the direction in which their solutions must lie. 

Much bibliographical matter adds to the value of a volume whose im- 
portance extends far beyond the limits of the period which it covers. 

PeTeR Hunter Brair. 


The Goths in the Crimea. By ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVICH VASILIEV. 
(The Mediwval Academy of America, Monograph 11.) (Cambridge, 
Mass.: 1936.) 


ReEav1ne this book takes me back nearly forty years, when I witnessed the 
public dispute before the university of St. Petersburg, whereat the author 
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defended his doctor’s dissertation on Byzantium and the Arabs, and again 
some thirty years, when I was writing a short history of Cherson, a city 
most intimately connected with the Crimean Goths. 

Here we have an improved English version of a work partly published 
in the Izvestiya of the Marr State Academy for the History of Material 
Culture (GAIMR), 1. (1921) and V (1927); the translation is well done, 
but shows signs of the Russian original in the incorrect forms assumed by 
certain proper names, and there are a good many misprints. 

The author does not claim it to be a history of the Goths in the Crimea, 
materials for which do not exist, but certainly it is as near an approach 
thereto as is likely to be made: he has used the very fragmentary and 
scattered sources to the best advantage, having further had access to the 
multifarious Russian literature of the subject, which no western scholar 
could possibly command. The nature of the records is such that no really 
continuous history is possible and the book becomes a string of discussions 
upon isolated episodes, and in these the author usually reaches a sensible 
conclusion. 

The fates of the two most widely separated Germanic settlements, the 
Norse Greenlanders and the Crimean Goths, both of which must make a 
romantic appeal to us, happen to have both been treated in English last 
year, by Dr. P. Norlund and by our author. The main story of these 
Goths is well known : separated from the main body of the Eastern Goths 
during the Hunnic troubles they were pressed up into the mountain dis- 
trict of the Crimea between Inkerman and Sudak. Some of them, called 
by Procopius Tetraxitae, went farther east to be lost in the Caucasus : 
the Gothic jewels found at Rutkha exemplify such a happening. Vasiliev 
is probably right in explaining Tetraxitae as a mistake for Trapezitae, the 
men from about Mount Trapezus, the highest massif of the Crimea. It 
would have been convenient if a large-scale inset of the Gothic district 
had been provided in the general map, so as to show clearly the various 
places which have been identified and the positions of the characteristic 
fortified towns set on steep flat-topped hills, with cellars, houses and even 
churches cut out of the soft limestone. 

Unlike the other Goths the Crimeans do not appear to have become 
Arians ; remaining orthodox, they were the faithful allies of the Byzantines 
and received from them occasional support, technical assistance in such 
matters as fortification, and particularly in Church affairs, the most tangible 
thread in their history being the metropolitical see of Gotthia which lasted 
till 1786. It is quite likely that they had the Bible and liturgy in their own 
language, which would help its survival till the sixteenth century, but no 
Gothic inscriptions are known. As in early Bulgaria, Greek was the 
epigraphic language. Political independence ended in 1475, when the 
Turks made themselves masters of the Crimea, leaving the Tartar Khanate 
as a mere vassal State. 

The chief points of interest in their history appear to me the question 
of their numbers, of their two capitals, at first Dory (Doros, &c.) and after- 
wards Theodoro, and that of the actual survival of their language. 

Procopius says that in Justinian’s time they numbered about three 
thousand ; if the reading is right, this presumably means the warriors, 
but in any case it seems unlikely that there was originally a very large 
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number of true Goths. They probably established themselves as an 
aristocracy over a population whose basis was the Tauri, whatever they 
may have been, perhaps Caucasic, mixed with Scythian elements going 
back to the time of Scilurus, who had a city near the modern Simferopol, 
and with Alans, of whom we hear at the eastern end of the district : these 
would be Iranians. Skulls found in Gothic cemeteries show Armenoid 
and long-headed types. I believe that this mixture enabled the Goths to 
impose their tongue as the common language: hence its long survival : 
but it is remarkable that no place-name can be explained from Gothic, 
unless it be that of Dory, their first capital, which might be the Door. 
Vasiliev says even this might be Caucasic on the strength of words in 
Ossete and Armenian; but these are both Indo-European tongues. Yet 
we may believe that at least up to the end of the eighth century the popu- 
lation was numerous: besides the hill-fortresses there were many villages 
in the valleys. In 786 we know that the Khazars captured the chief 
stronghold Doros and slighted it. This exactly corresponds with the 
result of recent excavations (Izvestiya GAIMK, xii (1932), ‘Gothic Mis- 
cellany’; No. 117 (1935), ‘ Materials of the Eski-kermen Expedition ’) at 
Eski-kermen (the Old Fort) near Cherkes-kermen, which reveal a large 
city skilfully fortified about the fifth century and destroyed at the end of 
the eighth : it is therefore believed to be Doros. Appended to this archaeo- 
logical account is a characteristic article by Babenchikov, explaining the 
internal unrest that brought in the Khazars, and also troubles recorded 
by the ‘ Gothic Toparch ’ in 962, in terms of the class-war. 

In later times the sources call the capital Theodoro, and inscriptions 
show that this is Mankup-kale, five miles to the east. It used to be thought 
that Theodoro was the same as Doros, but nothing has been found at 
Mankup, which has been thoroughly ransacked, to show its existence 
before the tenth century. Mankup was taken by the Turks in 1475: 
when Martin Broniowski visited it in 1578 there were few inhabitants left, 
and d’Ascoli in 1634 found hardly any. When I saw another of these 
hill-towns, Chufut-kale, there was only the Rabbi remaining, the people 
had moved down to Baghchi Saray. 

About 1556, Ogier de Busbecq, Charles V’s Flemish ambassador to 
the Porte, met at Constantinople two men who called themselves Goths 
from the Crimea, ‘alter erat procerior . . . ut Flander videretur, alter 
erat brevior . . . colore fusco, ortu et sermone Graecus’. They gave 
him close on a hundred words, nearly all clearly Germanic: these have 
been much discussed. It has even been suggested that they are Yiddish. 
I do not believe that in general words taken down in such a way would be 
exact enough to show to what branch of German they belonged, but one 
at least, ada = ovum, must be Gothic: the original 7 remains in West 
Germanic ei (our egg is Scandinavian), but by all analogy, Professor 
Paues tells me, the Gothic should be * addja. No one would have put ad 
into egg before the scientific philology of the last century. That other 
travellers failed to find Gothic speakers is not surprising: Greek had 
encroached from the coast and Tartar from the interior. So surviving 
Coptic has been sought for two hundred years, but not till last year was 
a village found using it. 

As a historian, our author has said nothing of the results obtained by 
VOL. LII.—NO. CCVIII. xx 
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excavating Gothic cemeteries (e.g. Repnikov at Suuk-su, Bull. Comm. 
Imp. Arch. xix. 1-80): they yielded splendid things recognized as closely 
similar to those left by the Goths all over Europe, but there again they are 
like the things assigned to the Sarmatians (e.g. Dalton, Ant. Journ. iv (1924, 
258) and prove the intimate cultural connexion of the two peoples. But 
the later graves had no more rich things. Hemmed into their mountains, 
the Goths grew poor and their history is one long decline : the last mis- 
fortune of their descendants was the forcible transfer of the Crimean 
Christians to Mariupol on the sea of Azov in 1779. They speak very queer 
Greek, but I cannot hear that in it there survives anything Gothic. 
Euuis H. Minns. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Edited by C. W. Previré-Orron and 
Z. N. Brooxe. Vol. viii. The Close of the Middle Ages. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1936.) 

Histoire de | Europe des invasions au XVI* siécle. By Henri PIRENNE. 
(Paris: Alcan ; Brussels : Nouvelle Societé d’editions, 1936.) 


‘ THERE are certain objections, often voiced, to co-operative histories, but 
there can be little doubt of the gain to historical knowledge, when so many 
scholars from so many countries contribute their learning and their 
matured experience to a joint undertaking of this kind.’ So write the 
editors of the Cambridge Medieval History in their last preface. They 
tactfully suppress any note of the relief which they must feel on taking 
leave of their cosmopolitan team. For, however much their readers may 
owe to the collaborators, they owe still more to the arduous labours of 
Dr. Previté-Orton and Dr. Brooke, who have been jointly concerned in 
the production of five of the eight volumes. ‘The gain to historical 
knowledge ’ in this connexion does not primarily mean the advancement 
of learning ; it means the help which comes from an orderly and intelli- 
gible work of reference. Some of the chapters in these massive volumes 
are indeed additions to learning, but, regarded as a whole, the History 
will owe its permanent value to the arrangement in carefully planned and 
sufficiently lengthy dissertations of a mass of information, of facts, criticism 
and comment, with good maps, bibliographies, and indexes ; and it has 
been the task of the editors to see that all these were provided. They 
deserve and will receive the thanks, spoken or unspoken, of innumerable 
students. ‘ 

As the work proceeded the defects as well as the merits of Professor 
Bury’s plan were revealed, and have received sufficient attention in pre- 
vious notices. It would be ungracious to dwell further on the defects, and 
it is unnecessary to enlarge on the merits of the History. Two chapters 
in this last volume, Professor Constable’s on painting, sculpture, and the 
arts (c. xxiv), and Professor Lynn Thorndike’s on magic, witchcraft, 
astrology, and alchemy (c. xxii), deal with themes not previously discussed 
and take us through the centuries. In sixty pages of terse, clear prose, 
Professor Constable manages to indicate, with apt reference to examples, 
the course of the arts, other than architecture, throughout four or five 
centuries of incessant and energetic activity. Professor Thorndike has 
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been given and has taken the opportunity to stand apart from the contents 
of his own big books, and to give a general survey of his wide-flung in- 
vestigatiors. Readers of his History of Magic and Experimental Science 
would be well-advised to turn first to this chapter. I regret that he has 
not said more about the practice of magic between the time of the bar- 
barian codes at the beginning of his period and the witchcraft delusion 
at its close, but as a guide to what was thought and written, his essay is 
most helpful. Professor Laski and Professor Potter deal with political 
theory and education in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (cc. xx, xxiii), 
Sir Charles Oman with the art of war in the fifteenth century (c. xxi), and 
Mr. Tilley with the renaissance in the fifteenth century (c. xxv). Here we 
are on more familiar ground. 

The volume begins with three chapters on the Councils of Constance and 
Basel, John Hus, and Bohemia. The chapter on the councils is the last 
contribution to history of the late Professor Waugh, and it renews one’s 
sense of the loss which his early death inflicted on English scholarship. 
The seventh volume of the History was remarkable for the contributions 
to the history of southern and eastern Europe, and in this volume, in 
Professor Kamil Krofta’s work on Hus and Bohemia, Professor Bruce 
Boswell’s chapter (xviii) on Poland and Lithuania in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and Professor Balint Héman’s chapter (xix) on Hungary 
from 1301, English-speaking readers can find access to what will be to 
most of them a new world of compressed knowledge. The descriptions of 
the parliamentary system and of the development of the privileged element 
known as the Szlachta in Poland, and of the theory and practice of king- 
ship in Hungary, are especially noteworthy. Dr. Halvdan Koht, now 
minister of foreign affairs in Norway, and an old friend of many historians 
in many lands, has contributed a chapter on the Scandinavian kingdom 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (c. xvii). 

With the exception of Mr. Laffan, who has written a workmanlike 
chapter on the Empire (c. iv), the writers of the chapters on the west of 
Europe are, so to speak, old friends. Pirenne on the Low Countries, 
Altamira on Spain, Prestage on Portugal, Calmette and Petit-Dutaillis 
on France, Fournier on the Kingdom of Arles, Armstrong on the Papacy 
and Naples, Miss Ady on North Italy, Orpen on Ireland, Sanford Terry 
on Scotland, these almost appointed themselves, most of them long ago, 
and some of them have not lived to see their chapters in their final form. 
The chapter on Arles (ix), by the late Paul Fournier, covers the whole 
period from the days of the invasions, and puts briefly in a revised and 
English form the first work of a very great scholar. Of the rest I should 
pick out the work of the late Edward Armstrong, with its power of visual 
interpretation, and of Monsieur Petit-Dutaillis, with its masterly study of 
Louis XI, as pieces of literary as well as scientific history. 

English history has been entrusted to Mr. K. B. McFarlane and Pro- 
fessor C. H. Williams (cc. xi, xii). Mr. McFarlane’s chapter on the 
Lancastrian kings is literally a ‘gain to historical knowledge’. Its 
skilful arrangement, new learning, and deftness of style, whose apparent 
ease conceals long and laborious study, reveal a new historian. Professor 
Williams in his chapter on the Yorkists has gallantly tried to break through 
the steel-like plan of the History, and to fit his narrative into a meditative 
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framework of his own; but the effort has not been quite successful. He 
would have done better, I think, to have fallen into line with the rest, 
and given us what he is especially qualified to give in the conventional 
way. 

The History deserved to have a worthy epilogue, and it has it. In his 
concluding survey (pp. 802-19) Dr. Previté-Orton is at his very best, 
balanced, humane, and serene. The one reservation which I feel inclined 
to make is that the simplicity of his writing may conceal from some of 
his readers the significance of his more subtle asides, that they may regard 
as something new the appreciation of human experience, which, while it 
found a more powerful sanction in the fifteenth century, had been at the 
root of much that it displaced. All this is lost in the ‘ unfathomed sea ’, 
on which Dr. Previté-Orton turns to gaze in the grave eloquence of his last 
words, but as he knows, it was no discovery of a late generation, waking 
from a curious dream. And here I come to the remarkable book whose 
title I have ventured to place under that of the Cambridge Medieval 
History at the beginning of this notice. It is an impressive book, written 
from memory while Pirenne was confined in a Thuringian village in 
1917-18. In the words of his son, ‘elle mettait une barriére aux vaga- 
bondages de l’imagination, calmait les inquiétudes et chassait l’ennui ’ 
(p. ix). Pirenne was quite alone, with no books except a little history 
book used by the local school children. The verve and energy of the 
survey are amazing. He let his mind play on what he knew, and as he 
went along distilled his wisdom into epigram. On the very first page, 
one main argument is foreshadowed, touched with the hand of a master : 
‘ L’essentiel est que, avant méme leur entrée dans le monde romain, le 
plus puissant des peuples germaniques, les Goths, ait abandonné l’ancien 
paganisme et ait perdu avec lui la sauvegarde de son originalité nationale ’. 
And in the last sections, dealing with the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
we find the same insistence on the new men, adventurers in the old sense 
of the word, who, with much to give, yet eager to take, throw away their 
safeguards. What we call causes are often effects, the signs of a readiness, 
unconscious yet long prepared, for a new venture. Needless to say, the 
book covers old ground and bears the marks of the conditions under which 
it was written, but it is positive and constructive, a unity stamped with 
the seal of a rapid and powerful mind. It belongs to the school of Lavisse 
and Rambaud rather than to the school of Bury, but it is worthy of a 
place beside the Cambridge History, and to serve ‘as an introduction to it. 

F. M. Powicke. 


Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth-Century England. By Jostan Cox 
RussELL. (Special Supplement no. 3 to the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research.) (London: Longmans, 1936.) 


Ir is nearly two hundred years since David Wilkins saw Tanner’s Biblio- 
theca through the press, and that work has not been superseded. While 
the Dictionary of National Biography has provided some assistance to 
students of the thirteenth century, while Franciscan authors have been 
dealt with by Dr. Little and Fr. Pelster, a revision of Tanner was badly 
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needed, to provide a comprehensive and orderly survey. Professor 
Russell is to be congratulated on the courage with which he has under- 
taken single-handed this difficult task. Every student of the period is 
likely to find himself in Mr. Russell’s debt for some piece or other of re- 
condite information. For, besides exploiting the usual biographical books 
and essays, the author has sifted the episcopal registers and public record 
publications, and scrutinized the signatories to a large number of charters, 
printed and unprinted. It is this, more than anything else, which makes 
the book interesting to read, not merely as a work of reference but as 
a survey providing a background to the history of literature and learning. 
The long series of biographies helps one to see a picture of the contributions 
of the various religious orders to the literature of the time and of the rank 
and origin of those seculars who are known as authors. (In using the book 
thus one must, of course, remember that it does not touch a big body of 
anonymous literature ; for it is a dictionary of writers, not of writings.) 
The biographical details fit the literature of that age into its social frame- 
work. One sees the usual connexion of authorship with the civil service, 
politics, academic teaching. One sees how some scholars combined science 
and diplomacy, and depended for their livelihood and leisure on court 
patronage and dispensations for pluralism; how others added to their 
studies the cares of monastic administration. The picture is not as clear 
as could be wished, but it leaves on one’s mind the impression of a living 
society. 

A reviewer cannot attempt to criticize systematically so large a mass 
of material. The merits of the book and its defects in detail must be 
gradually discovered by the scholars who use it. All that will be at- 
tempted here is to indicate and illustrate some features of its method of 
compilation. Mr. Russell deliberately concentrates on the authors’ bio- 
graphies rather than on their works. Consequently, the student who 
expects to find an exact record of writings, with lists and descriptions of 
manuscripts, will be disappointed. Lists of manuscripts are sometimes 
given, dates are sometimes assigned to the manuscripts, but not always. 
Descriptions of manuscripts are too often confused, sometimes through 
reliance upon catalogues ; e.g. the account of Robert Bacon’s writings : 

The only extant work which is certainly his is the ‘Summule Dialectices’: ince. 
‘Introductio est brevis et aperta demonstratio’. Tanner gives ‘ Partium orationis 


quedam sunt’. Bodl. Lib. MS. Digby 204 fos. 48 ef seg., with the colophon ‘ Expliciunt 
sumule magistri Roberti Bacun ’. 


This is another way of saying that MS. Digby 204 fos. 48'-75Y contains 
a fourteenth-century text with the incipit ‘ Introductio est,’ &c. It bears 
no original title, but a seventeenth-century hand has added: ‘Summula 
dialectices fratris Rogeri Bacon’, which corresponds to the original ez- 
plicit: ‘ Expliciunt sumule magistri Rogeri baccun’. At fo. 88 of the 
same manuscript begins the text: ‘ Partium orationis ’, &c., above which 
a second hand has written: ‘Sincategreumata fratris Roberti Bacon ’.1 
The reason is not evident for Mr. Russell’s suggestion that Robert Bacon 


?This is doubtfully attributed to Roger Bacon by P. Glorieux, who also cites 
an Erfurt MS. (Répertoire des maitres en Théologie, ii. 69-70). He also mentions the 
Summule with doubtful works of Roger Bacon, with alternative conjectures: ‘ De 
Rob. Kilwardby ? ou Petrus Hispanus ? ’ (ibid. ii. 73). 
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may have written the sermons on the psalter in MS. Bodley 745 fos. 503*- 
799¥ ;1 and he might have followed Tanner in mentioning a positive 
ascription of sermons to Robert Bacon in Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. 7 A. IX. 

The examination of manuscripts has sometimes been too hasty. In one 
case this has resulted in the invention of an author; in another, in the 
invention of a title. A much-abbreviated heading in Bodleian MS. Laud 
Mise. 511 fo. 133" reads: ‘ De libro proprio sermonum fol. 7’. The last 
words were misread by the cataloguer as S. Fokes, and although Mr. Russell 
has apparently been to the manuscript, he takes this mythical person to be 
the author of a sermon, and ‘ probably an Oxford dominican of about 
1250’. Richard of Wetheringsett, we are told, was ‘ possibly chancellor 
of Cambridge and author of a theological treatise called “‘Lumina”’. The 
authority for this title is the colophon in Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. 9 A. XIV, 
fo. 112%; but in fact it calls the work ‘Summa’ as the other manuscripts do. 

The description of this ‘Summa’ illustrates another feature of Mr. 
Russell’s treatment of literary works. He has not always scrutinized 
traditional ascriptions. The ‘Summa’ is said to be ‘a copy with ad- 
ditions and slight alterations, or more probably a ‘reportatio’ of the 
‘Summa’ of William de Monte. But both the shorter and the longer 
versions contain such references to William de Monte’s writings as mili- 
tate against his authorship. No one would reproach Mr. Russell for not 
discovering the author: one may simply regret that he should be so in- 
cautious as to give a definite ascription. There are other instances of 
bibliographical tradition accepted too easily in the attaching of names to 
literary works. It is surprising that, after warning us against John Bale’s 
guesses, Mr. Russell should state categorically ‘ Simon, monk of Walden, 
was a legal commentator ’, when his only authority is Pits. As regards 
Thomas of Boarstall, a second-hand reference to Bale is the only proof 
offered of his authorship of a ‘ Dictionarium Theologie ’’. While the title 
and incipit do not appear in Bale’s printed works among writings attri- 
buted to Thomas, Bale’s Index Scriptorum (p. 410) gives both title and 
incipit under the authorship of Simon Burneston or Borastus; Bale 
refers to a missing Eton MS. for this; but he also ascribes another work 
of like character (of which manuscripts survive) to Simon.” 

The chroniclers present a special problem, to which Mr. Russell seldom 
offers any new solution : indeed he generally ignores it. He makes very 
ingenious identifications of the Lewes and Worcester annalists,> but for 
the better-known chronicles he generally adopts without question old 
ascriptions. These ascriptions tend commonly to’ identify scribe and 
author, donor and author, compiler and author. ‘John of Tazster or 
Tayster, monk of Bury St. Edmund, was the author of a chronicle . ; 
But the sole evidence for John’s authorship is apparently the note in the 


1 Mr. R. W. Hunt kindly informs me that this work is by Philippe le Chancellier 
and that there are also three anonymous thirteenth-century MSS. of it in England as 
well as the numerous continental ones cited by P. Glorieux (op. cit. i. 282; cf. ii. 327). 

2 Simon (of Bolaston) was Dominican prior provincial in England 1327-36. On 
several grounds Mr. Russell’s identification of the Thomas Burstal of Merton Coll. 
MS. 200 is improbable ; but it may be noted that an early fourteenth-century MS. of 
Aegidius de Columnis (Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. 10 C. VIII) probably belonged to Thomas 
of Boarstall, the Austin friar. 


8 Peter, monk of Lewes, W. de Bradewas, Nicholas of Norton, &c. 
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chronicle which calls him ‘ scriptor presentis voluminis’. The fact that 
this note occurs in both of the known manuscripts does not prevent one 
from regarding ‘ scribe ’ as the most natural interpretation of ‘ scriptor ’.* 
The same criticism may be applied (as it was by Thomas Duffus Hardy) 
to the fathering of a chronicle on John of Wallingford, identified with 
‘scriptor huius libri’. Likewise the ascription of a chronicle to John of 
Eversden rests upon the flimsiest of evidence. Had Mr. Russell only used 
the catalogue of the College of Arms’ Arundel MSS. he would have learnt 
not only the origin of three-quarters of John’s pretended works in Bale’s 
conjectures, but also that the ascription of the chronicle to the man who 
owned the book depends on a note in Bale’s handwriting. The attri- 
bution of literary works to Abbot Simon of Warwick and Abbot William 
of Sutton seems on a par with the attribution of our cathedrals to the ar- 
chitectural skill of their bishops.2 Bartholomew Cotton is a chronicler 
whose work is better authenticated. But the list of manuscripts here 
inexplicably omits the Norwich text which made Luard decide that only 
the annals 1291-8 can be ascribed to Cotton.’ 

The Dictionary will probably be read more for its biographical details 
of authors than for its identification of their works. Mr. Russell has 
collected much valuable information, particularly about some minor 
authors who have hitherto been little more than names. There are, 
however, a good many cases in which the compiler shows a disposition to 
compose biography by attaching to one person all the references to his 
name. Mr. Russell is, of course, aware of the danger; but occasionally 
he makes quite arbitrary identifications. To take first an example where 
Mr. Russell is certainly justified in making a conjecture, but unjustified 
in stating a certainty: ‘ Geoffrey of Aspal, pluralist, and commentator 
upon Aristotelian writings’. In fact, Mr. Russell (following other modern 
writers) gives us details in the career of a pluralist, and the titles of some 
books by a person of the same name. Both were magistri, and the pluralist 
was conscholaris of Archbishop Pecham ; but this does not prove identity. 
*‘ Roger of Lacock was a canon of Lincoln and author of a “ Medical 
Recipe ”’’. The identification of the recipe-writer, ‘ magister R. de Lacoc ’, 
with a master Roger de Lacock, medicus, seems a probable conjecture ; 
but we are further asked to assume his identity with a canon of Lincoln 
of that name, who is nowhere described as medicus by Mr. Russell’s authori- 
ties. An account is given of the life of William of Thornay, dean of Lincoln 
and monk of Louth Park, on the strength of ‘ Quaestiones magistri 
Willelmi de Thornay ’ in the Ramsey abbey catalogue. But the author 
would appear to be far more probably William of Tournai, O.P.4 There 
are many more places in the Dictionary where, for Mr. Russell’s ‘ probable ’, 
one would prefer to read ‘ possible ’. 

No one will blame the compiler for including in his book ‘ borderline 

1 Cf. the distinction between ‘ scripsit’ and ‘ compilavit’ in a record of the St. 
Albans chronicles (ante, xlvii. 14). 


* Mr. Russell does not note that the Chronicle of St. Mary’s, York, was published by 
the Surtees Society in 1934. Its editor, Dr. Craster, does not countenance the ascrip- 
tion to Abbot Simon. 

* According to Dr. H. W. Saunders, Cotton died in 1322 (Introd. to the Norwich 
Obedientiary Rolls, p. 69). 

* Cf. Hist. litt. dela France, xx. 208. Glorieux notes ‘ Quaestiones ’ among William’s 
doubtful works (Répertoire des matires, i, 130-1). 
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cases’: but since he shows that the name Anglicus affords no proof of 
nationality (s.v. Nicholas), it might have been well to note this fact where 
he gives no other evidence of English origin (Gilbert, Lawrence). On the 
other hand, a few English writers who lived in the thirteenth century are 
omitted.t 

The Dictionary is arranged on the excellent plan of an alphabetical 
list of baptismal names. May one suggest, for a second edition or sup- 
plement, that an index of second names would be a help to readers? In 
this matter of names, Mr. Russell tends to speak indifferently of a single 
person as A.B. or A. of B., though this is not usually matched by ambiguity 
in his sources. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that, while the new Dictionary 
is an indispensable supplement to earlier works of reference, while it repre- 
sents a distinct advance on Tanner and is purged of some fictions of Bale, 
it must be used cautiously. It naturally benefits from the last two cen- 
turies of research, but the method of its compilation strangely resembles 
Tanner’s. On the biographical side, Mr. Russell’s work is doubtless more 
original and more extensive. Here, however, conjecture is carried to 
excess. In his preface Mr. Russell says : ‘ It is too easy for bibliographical 
tradition to convert guesses into statements which develop after repetition 
an unjustified semblance of worth’. It is to be hoped that the Dictionary 
will not tend to this result. C. R. CHENEY. 


Essays in the History of the York School of Glass-Painting. By Joun A. 
Know gs, F.8.A. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 1936.) 


Mr. Know zs is evidently a life-long student of his subject, having watched 
the publication of new books, and also of articles in the transactions of 
learned societies, several of which he has written himself. Coupled with 
this he is a craftsman of experience and repute, so that he brings to the 
history of glass-painting credentials which few if any can rival. Fifty 
years ago we were all dependent, almost entirely, on Mr. Winston’s pioneer 
work, published in 1847, and on Mr. N. H. J. Westlake’s History of Design 
in Painted Glass, published in 1881. Many books have been issued since 
then, but this is the first, we believe, to give a detailed study of one great 
school, great certainly, but not so great as London, for Mr. Knowles 
actually states that ‘ York is, and always has been, behind the times.’ 
Then it must also be true that all schools in England were behind those in 
France and Germany in one important respect, for Mr. Knowles claims that 
‘there is no evidence that coloured glass was ever made successfully in this 
country’. Rhenish glass, that is glass which was brought down the 
Rhine, was normally used in the north of England, arriving at Hull and 
so up the Ouse to York. In the south, French glass could conveniently 
be brought from the Seine, the Marne, and the Loire to Rouen and thence 
to London. In times of war and pestilence this might mean years of 
‘starvation ’, as there is evidence to show. In the list of ‘freemen of 


1 Probably few of them are serious omissions, Henry of Bracton is perhaps the 
most important, 
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York between 1313 and 1540 no fewer than a hundred names of “ glasyers ” 
appear’. The Black Death thinned their ranks, not only in 1349, but in 
1361, 1369, and 1390. The Reformation quenched the demand for stained 
glass in churches and monasteries, and the skill of the painter was diverted 
to heraldic glass for the chief families. This, however, did not last, and 
the craft gradually died out till the eighteenth century. Regretfully, 
Mr. Knowles cannot claim a continuous tradition till the revival of modern 
times. 

The history of glass-painting therefore must be mainly medieval, and 
it is rather startling to be told that the Middle Ages were not ‘ the golden 
era of originality in the arts of design, such as architecture, stained glass, 
or what not’. This statement cannot be accepted without qualification. 
Who can deny the originality, sometimes daring, of the vaulting, wooden 
roofs, window tracery, and even moulding? In iconography, however, 
whether in stone, wood, or glass, there was much sameness, and the crafts- 
men were not above ‘ mass production ’, and the use of one cartoon for any 
number of saints or kings. 

The extent of ecclesiastical control is dealt with in an interesting 
chapter, and it is shown that in most cases at the Minster the dean and 
chapter went to a firm rather than employing their own workmen, who 
were mainly concerned with repairs. The great east window, the glory 
of York, was an exception, yet even there it was no ecclesiastic who super- 
vised the work but a certain John Thornton of Coventry. Of course 
he must have had many assistants, for the window, one of the largest in 
the world, was completed in three years, 1405 to 1408. Ecclesiastics were 
rarely experts, but they had ways of testing the industry of the painter. 
There are actually several instances of a new hat being promised to his 
wife if his work was well and promptly done. 

Mr. Knowles has little opinion of the monks and the higher secular 
clergy, but he states that ‘ in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the average 
parish priest ’ was comparable, in learning and character, with Chaucer’s 
‘poore persone’. Would that the chroniclers, from Gildas onwards, 
bore out such an encomium! One always suspects sweeping statements 
about regulars and seculars. They were not all saints or villains. To 
borrow the phraseology of a recent writer, we need not be sentimentalists 
or scavengers. We must be careful, too, in our appreciation of the men 
who served the clergy in art. The glass is not all good, either in colour, 
design, or drawing. We are told that ‘ glass-painters were but sorry 
draughtsmen at best’. In two of the windows at the Minster, in the north 
choir aisle, ‘ whilst the design of the canopies is beyond all praise, and the 
subjects are excellent, the large single figures are poor. There is next to 
no pose or drawing about them, and they are about as lifelike as dolls ’. 
On the other hand, about the St. William window (c. 1421), ‘in composi- 
tion, draughtmanship, and handling, there has never been, amongst large 
works, anything to equal it’. Fortunately, it is not only in the Minster 
that fine medieval glass can be seen. Several of the parish churches, 
notably All Saints, North Street, are rich, for the iconoclastic zeal of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries hardly affected York. Colouring as 
a rule is gorgeous, but there was a reaction, due perhaps to Cistercian in- 
fluence, in the thirteenth century, when the grey glass of the ‘ Five Sisters ’ 
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was made. The subjects are often quite secular. In the Minster, only 
the great east window is predominantly scriptural. 

Illustrations that are not coloured cannot be altogether satisfactory, 
and few of them are. Blurring seems inevitable. Plate XI, of the St. 
William window, is not of much help. Plate VII is quite charming, the 
heraldic glass of 1588 formerly in Gilling Castle. We cannot follow the 
statement on page 82 that in figs. 26 and 27, the tapestry curtains are 
inclined to the reredos at an angle of forty-five degrees. In both illustra- 
tions the angle seems to be ninety degrees, as we should expect. 

There are very few typographical errors. On page 10, line 4, ‘ Plate 
VI’ should be ‘ Fig. 2’. On page 19, ‘ Phillips’ should be ‘ Phillipps ’. 
On page 76, ‘ prophecy ’ is spelt right in one place and wrong in another. 
The printing is excellent. 

The subject of the book is so wide that it is impossible in a short review 
to deal adequately with it. We can only in conclusion congratulate 
Mr. Knowles on accomplishing a great task with industry, thoroughness, 
and insight. D. H. S. Cranace. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I and John, preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Vol. vii. 15-16 John; Appendix, 7 Richard I-1 John. 
(London: Stationery Office, 1935.) 


Tuts volume is the last of animportant series. It ‘ completes the transcript 
of all the pleadings before the king or before his justices at Westminster 
for the reigns of Richard I and John, which are at present known to exist 
in the Public Record Office’. The last 25 pages contain the cases on 
some fragmentary membranes ranging from Hilary Term, 7 Richard I, 
to Trinity Term, 1 John. A useful list of the ‘charters and other docu- 
ments produced or mentioned in court and of covenants for the settlement 
of actions ’ as contained in the seven volumes of the series, has been pre- 
fixed to the text (pp. vii-lvi). The list is arranged under counties, and 
indicates whether the document is given verbatim or not. The secretary 
of the Public Record Office is to be congratulated on the successful ter- 
mination of a scholarly piece of work which will hold a very high place 
indeed among the publications of the office. 

One of the most interesting cases on the fragment from 1 John has 
long been accessible in the printed Placitorum Abbreviatio, but deserves 
to be more widely known. This is the local testimony, that Henry I and 
his wife Matilda thrice wore their crowns in the wooden chapel of the 
royal manor at Brampton, near Huntingdon. Brampton was apparently 
a favourite residence, for Henry I is said to have assigned one of the two 
carucates in demesne for the provision of his men when he visited the place 
(ad hospitia baronum in adventu domini regis in villam illam).1 Most of 
the other items of general historical interest to be found in this volume are 
contemporary. John’s commission of the religious houses to custodes in 


1 Pp. 349, 350. Cf. Foster, Registrum Antiquissimum, i. 28, no. 36, for a writ of 
Henry I dated ‘apud Brantonam’ (1106-10). According to the testimony of 1200, 
Henry gave the other carucate in demesne to the church, which he rebuilt in stone. 
King Stephen granted the church to Lincoln ‘in prebendam’; Foster, op. cit. nos. 
86, 140, 250, 254, 
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the time of the interdict (p. 6), the judicial inquiry by Master Henry of 
Gloucester and his companions de dampnis et ablatis clericorum (p. 285), 
and the thorough investigation into the state of his episcopal lands made 
by Hugh of Wells, bishop of Lincoln, and, no doubt, by other bishops after 
their return from exile (p. 197), are mentioned. 

The summoning of the ‘ army of Kent’ to resist threatened invasion in 
the spring of 1213 caused some interruption in judicial business (p. 92 ; 
see p. 456 for other references). There are references to the action taken 
against those who repeated or exploited the rumour of the king’s death 
in Wales (pp. 94, 168, 170), and we are told that certain persons, de 
privata familia domini regis, were sworn to report anything ‘ against the 
king’ (p. 170). This seems to anticipate the counsellors’ oath. Roger 
de Cressi is granted a delay ‘ because he is one the northerners (Norenses) 
who have peace until the close of Easter ’, 1215 (p. 315). During the king’s 
absence, Peter des Roches issues a writ beginning ‘ P. dei gratia Winton. 
episcopus ’ (p. 133). In 1198 a defendant accused of retaining a writ 
of Hubert Walter pleaded that he had merely sent for a clerk to read it, 
and when the clerk came, the complainants who had brought the writ 
had gone (p. 346). A few precious references show that legalis homo was, 
at the least, a man in frank-pledge, as distinct from a man ‘ de societate 
latronum ’; if he were accused of association with thieves and could bring 
testimony that he was a legalis homo, he was committed to the custody of 
his tithing (decena) or pledged by his fellows (pp. 100, 101, 114; ef. 243). 
On the other hand, exception is taken to one of two women appellants who 
is a leper ‘et esse debet extra communionem gentium’ (p. 199). Some 
cases illustrate the way of proceeding by querela in 1198 and onwards. 
For example, a widow was beaten in her house and her daughter was 
abducted ; she complained first to the sheriff, then to the chancellor, who 
ordered an investigation by the sheriff; the defendants were ‘ attached ’ 
to appear at Westminster, and there the widow ‘ appealed ’ them (p. 335 ; 
cf. p. 115 querimonia to sheriff and coroners, and p. 346, complaint to 
justices). The men of Thanet who carried a complaint to King Richard 
in Normandy, instead of to the justices, were imprisoned at the justiciar’s 
pleasure ; here imprisonment seems to be a punishment for leaders of a 
local conspiracy against the abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (p. 343). 
As I have urged before, there is nothing new in the idea and practice 
of the querela, which is the source of later bills and petitions. 

Like its predecessors, this volume is so full of interest, of narration 
both lively and naive, that one is tempted to comment upon it at excessive 
length. The subject index is so good that, on such subjects as charters, 
judgement, villainage, the reader can safely be referred to it. I must 
content myself with a few rapid allusions. A church lies in two 
baronies, part of the structure in one, part in another (pp. 9, 10). 
The changes in the manor of Pleshey or Mandeville are described (pp. 110, 
111). There is an exceedingly good description of a ‘ view’ by sheriff 
and knights, ‘from place to place, from house to house’ (p. 194). The 
abbot of Fountains’ fishing rights and the abbot of Jervaulx’ improvements 
in the forest are noteworthy (pp. 258, 271-2). One long case very clearly 
shows the procedure and also the difficulty of the sheriff of Devon in making 
the sheriff's tourn (pp. 158-9; note the knights’ argument that it was a 
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test case, guedam occasio). The trial of possessory assizes and other activi- 
ties under royal writ in private courts is illustrated (pp. 17, 235; ef. p. 5), 
as also the variety of disputes which come within the scope of the grand 
assize (index, p. 443).1_ The choice of knights under this assize by the 
four electors is described as ‘ placitum audiendi eleccionem ’ (pp. 125, 299). 
Four knights of Cumberland were sent to meet Ellen de Morevil and her 
son Alan of Galway at Carlisle, so that they could learn the names of the 
attorneys of these important people in English suits (pp. 85-6). Several 
cases raise the problem of the relative authority to be allowed to charter, 
assize, recognition: charter evidence can render a jury of recognition 
unnecessary (p. 220) although, of course, charters are frequently disputed.* 
Normally a final concord is final (p. 221), but in one case the justices decide 
that the circumstances justify an inquisition (p. 233). Similarly, one 
assize of novel disseisin does not necessarily bar the way to another about 
the same land (p. 17; cf. a rather different case, pp. 215-16). Among the 
numerous cases of dower, the method of allotting knights’ fees between 
heir and widow by alternative choice (p. 312), and the story of the elusive 
husband who was living at Abingdon (p. 296) deserve notice. 

Ecclesiastical matters of interest include a case of interference in a 
dispute about lay fee by the papal legate in 1214 (p. 275), details about 
tural chapters (pp. 135-6, 203), the right claimed by a certain canon of 
Salisbury to present to a living in virtue of his prebend (p. 291), late in- 
stances of the ordeal (pp. 241, 247). The importance of public marriage 
under the auspices of the Church is illustrated by the ignorance of neigh- 
bours whether a woman had married her servant or not (p. 7) and by the 
writs addressed to bishops’ officials requiring them to provide proofs of 
disputed marriage (pp. 99, 101). Cases of disputes about advowsons are 
numerous. An advowson was sometimes the caput honoris or caput 
hereditatis, which should not be granted away and was to be reserved when 
the rest of the property was given away (pp. 138, 139, 324). One case 
of this kind gives also an early example of the conditional gift, forbidding 
the transfer of an advowson to a religious house (p. 138; cf. p. 323). 
Richard clericus de Andeville defends his rights to present to the church 
of Knebworth in virtue of his father’s charter, ‘ita tamen quod nulli 
domui religiose predictam ecclesiam conferat et ne aliquid fiat in pre- 
judicium juris heredum suorum’. His brother Hamelin, lord of the 
manor, affirms that the charter, if genuine, was made by his father when 
he was ill (in languore). Moreover, his mother had access to the seal and 
may have used it in favour of her better loved son Richard. The advowson, 
he adds, is the caput of his honour. 

The Curia Regis Rolls are particularly valuable for the light thrown 
upon the problems of tenure, free and servile. This evidence deserves 
special treatment, and cannot be discussed here. I will close by referring 
to four or five cases, out of many, outstanding in human interest. Adam 
de Wilkes, a clerk in deacon’s orders, invested his illegitimate son Peter 
with his free tenement, to find that he could not succeed to it again on 


1 The index appears to misread a case (p. 111) which it describes as grand assize 
in county court (p. 450) if it means to imply that the action was held in comitatu. 

* A charter itself might be the outcome of careful semi-judicial investigation : 
* ex literarum monumentis et ex legitimorum virorum testimonio’ (p. 103). 
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Peter’s death (pp. 136-7). The long Cornish story of Baldwin Tyrell, 
accused of announcing the murder of the king in North Wales, of with- 
standing the seneschal of Alan de Dunstanville with an axe, and of shoot- 
ing at Henry de Pomeria at Henry’s house in Tregony, when his servant, 
candle in hand, was lighting him to bed, reads like a historical novel 
(pp. 168-73). Robert, son and heir of Geoffrey fitz Warin, was said to 
have been taken out of wardship by parties who insist that he is of full 
age and had done homage to his lord, Earl Roger Bigod; but when he 
came into court, Robert appeared to be no more than seven years of age 
(non paruit esse plus quam de septem annis, p. 245). The case of darrein 
presentment brought by Michael of Stifford (pp. 322-5) is important for 
its wealth of detail. F. M. Powicke. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, a.v. 1261-1264. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1936.) 


In addition to the three rolls for the years 46 to 48 Henry III, a fourth 
roll survives, containing the letters close issued by the king during his 
long visit to France (July to December 1262). The financial and other 
preparations for this visit are recorded in the ordinary roll for 46 Henry 
III; they contain much interesting detail. King Louis offered Henry 
a choice of residence at Poissy or St. Maur des Fossés, and Henry chose 
the latter, as more conveniently situated for meetings and discussions 
with Louis at Vincennes (p. 130). During his absence, although he suffered 
to some extent from his separation from affairs at home, and the defectus 
consiliit nostri (p. 163), he felt strong enough to keep control. As the 
memoranda of the council in England show,! the home government did 
little more than transact routine business, and carry out the king’s orders. 
The usual royal guests were invited to the annual feast of St. Edward 
on 13 October, and, if the celebration lacked its usual splendour, the poor 
were fed (p. 174). The coffers containing the ornaments of his chapel and 
relics had been left at Dover, but Henry sent for them in September (p. 151). 
His good memory for business is illustrated by a letter to the justiciar, 
Philip Basset: he had inspected a charter submitted by Archbishop 
Baldwin to the justiciar, regarding the custody of the castle at Tonbridge, 
and clearly recollects that he made it for the late archbishop, Edmund 
Rich (p. 146). Whether Henry was wise or not to leave England at a 
critical time, in the hope, with the aid of King Louis and Queen Margaret, 
of settling the disputes in which the treaty of Paris had involved him with 
Earl Simon,’ he certainly suffered for it. He had been ill during his 
last visit to France, and this time he was very ill. Indeed the whole of 
his court suffered badly. On 12 September, he had written a reassuring 
letter from St. Germain-des-Prés, in order to put a stop to disquieting 
rumours, but on 30 September he tells his brother Richard that he is only 


’ Printed, with commentary, from ‘ Parliamentary and Council Proceedings (Ex- 
chequer) ’, File 1, no. 2, in R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform (Manchester, 
1932), pp. 406-11. 

? Henry, it should be noted, had engaged the services of the jurist, Guido of Pavia, 
who was at the famous law school of Orleans (Close Rolls, 1261-4, p. 131). 
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able to take little walks round his bed and that his illness has prevented 
him from doing what he had come to France to do (pp. 174, 176). Henry 
suffered from tertian fever, and could sympathize with Humphrey de 
Bohun, the earl of Hereford, who was always liable to be put out of action 
by illness in Lent (p. 279). When the king got back to England, he was 
still too weak to take the field against the Welsh, but he instigated vigorous 
action against them and continued the precautions against baronial re- 
bellion which he had taken during his absence (e.g. the letter about his son 
Edmund, 24 October, p. 162). 

Welsh and foreign affairs provide the main interest of this volume. 
On the political developments which led to the battle of Lewes, the Close 
Rolls are not so informative as one would expect them to be. Military 
preparations are sometimes well illustrated, e.g. the summons of tenants 
by knight service and the distraint to knighthood of persons who held 
of the king, with a view to service against the Welsh (pp. 305, 306). The 
knights, sergeants, and scutiferi of Devon were to be gathered by the sheriff 
and paid (p. 383). In October 1264, when Earl Simon was organizing his 
system of national defence, the sheriff of Suffolk is reprimanded for dis- 
training poor, weak men instead of men of arms and position (p. 409). 
In 1262-3 the king made much use of his ‘ bachelors’, both as keepers of 
shires and in war (pp. 163, 177; cf. p. 274). In 1264 he had a body of 
sagitarii Waldenses in Kent (pp. 360, 383, 384), which the index interprets 
as archers from Vaud, but it may be hazarded that archers from the 
Weald is a more likely translation. Three balistarii of the king had the 
terms of the ransom of Henry of Isham, whom they had seized after the 
fall of Northampton, entered on the Close Roll (pp. 376-7). 

Among other matters of interest, the discovery and working of new mines 
in Devon (pp. 187, 214, 227, 349, 406-7), the valuable details of the 
‘extent’ of the Gloucester inheritance (pp. 284-93; cf. p. 142), and the 
numerous entries relating to the debts of the Jews (see the index) should 
be noticed. F. M. Powicke. 


Les origines des Guerres d’ Italie: La France et Italie au temps du Grand 
Schisme d’Occident. By M. pe Botarp. (Bibliotheque des Ecoles 
Frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. 139.) (Paris: Boccard, 1936.) 


Durine the thirty-six years which lay between the election of two rival 
popes in 1378 and the summons of the Council of Constance in 1414, France 
and French princes pursued various political ambitions in Italy. The 
childlessness of Joanna I of Naples led to the assertion of the claims of the 
second house of Anjou to the succession, in opposition to those of Charles 
of Durazzo. Gian Galeazzo Visconti’s rise to power in Milan brought into 
Italy both his son-in-law, the duke of Orleans, and the count of Armagnac, 
the kinsman of Bernabd Visconti, whom Gian Galeazzo had murdered and 
supplanted. Internal faction in Genoa led to the offer of the suzerainty 
of the city to Charles VI and the establishment of Maréchal Boucicaut as 
its governor. These three aspects of French intervention in Italy form 


. }The form ‘le Walde’ appears in 1330 (Place-Names of Sussex, I, 1, using the 
Inq. Post Mortem). 
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the principal subjects of Dr. de Boiiard’s work, which is a history of the 
schism only in so far as the ecclesiastical struggle affected, and was in its 
turn affected by, the political situation. The book is based upon unpub- 
lished sources, which enable the author to supplement and sometimes to 
modify the conclusions drawn by such recognized authorities as N. Valois 
(La France et le grand Schisme d’Occident), and E. Jarrey (La vie politique 
de Louis, duc d’Orléans ; Les origines de la domination francaise & Génes). 
It has an appendix of documents drawn from the State Archives of Florence 
and Genoa, and the Bibliothéque Nationale of France. 
Dr. de Boiiard’s aim is to show the reaction to French intervention, not 
of any one Italian state, but of Italy as a whole. The kaleidoscope of 
alliances and counter-alliances, which constitutes the diplomatic history 
of a period of more than ordinary confusion, is not easy to present with 
lucidity. Nevertheless, the author has succeeded in giving a general view 
of the relations between France and Italy which is both convincing and 
suggestive. He shows that the religious aspect of the schism was over- 
shadowed throughout by political considerations, and that the fortunes 
of the Avignon popes ebbed and flowed with the progress of French arms in 
Italy. He brings evidence to prove that, contrary to the generally accepted 
view, the cardinals who elected Clement VII had the secret support of 
Charles V of France. Among the earliest of Clement’s bulls were those of 
17 and 20 April 1379, which erected the eastern portion of the States of the 
Church into a kingdom of Adria, over which Louis of Anjou was to rule as 
the vassal of the Avignon pope. Throughout his life, Clement VII gave 
both moral and material support to the Angevin cause in Naples as the 
surest means of winning recognition for himself in Italy. When Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti dominated the political scene, the desire of Florence to 
marshal all available forces in opposition to him even caused her to waver 
in her allegiance to the Roman pope. Maso d’Albizzi, on an embassy to 
the French court in 1396, received instructions to call at Avignon in order 

‘to commend the citizens of Florence to ‘il papa dila’. In the later stages 
of the schism, Benedict XIII enjoyed the hospitality and co-operation of 
Boucicaut when he came to Genoa in 1405. Yet his cause was hindered by 
the rivalry between France and Florence for the control of Pisa, and his 
failure to come to terms with the Roman pope was due in large measure 
to Ladislas of Naples, who persuaded Innocent VIII to have no peace with 
France or Avignon. From the meeting of the Council of Pisa, there was 
a drawing together of the Italian powers in opposition to the foreigner 
which brought about the overthrow of French rule in Genoa, and sealed 
the fate both of Benedict XIII and of Louis II of Anjou in Naples. 

In order to explain the general decline of French power in Italy which 
marks the close of the period under review, Dr. de Boiiard points the 
contrast between the internal condition of the two countries. Italy was 
throughout on the upward grade. Cities such as Florence, Milan, and 
Venice grew steadily in prosperity and importance, and by the beginning 
of the fifteenth century had become powerful modern states. France, on 
the other hand, weakened by war and torn by faction, still breathed the 
spirit of the middle ages. Her Italian policy possessed neither force nor 
consistency. It depended upon the idiosyncrasies of rival princes of the 

blood—Burgundy, Berri, Orleans—who in turn assumed control of the 
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government, and tended to celebrate their rise to power by repudiating the 
treaties made by their predecessors. While the author recognizes that the 
Italian ambitions of France were, under such conditions, doomed to failure, 
he is not prepared to treat intervention in Italy as in itself a mistaken policy. 
The Neapolitan expedition of Louis I of Anjou is, he maintained, condemned 
without justice, merely because it failed. If Louis had succeeded in re- 
establishing a French dynasty in Naples, he would have been admired as 
a second Charles of Anjou. Yet it may be questioned whether Charles of 
Anjou, in his Italian policy, set an example worthy to be followed, and there 
is much in the later history of French intervention in Italy to suggest that 
it stood rather for the pursuit of vainglory than for any vital French 
interests. Again, the author defends the expedition of the count of 
Armagnac to Italy in support of the enemies of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
and refuses to regard the Orleanist policy of alliance with the duke of Milan 
as necessarily the wiser. The fifteenth century was to show, however, 
that the prestige of France in Italy was never higher than when French 
influence was exercised in support of the native rulers of Milan, and French 
armies remained on their own side of the Alps. Perhaps the most con- 
vincing argument against the policy of intervention is given by M. de 
Boiiard himself when he takes the occupation of Genoa to mark the begin- 
ning of the decline of French influence in Italy. The Italian powers were 
ready enough to seek help from France in pursuit of their individual 
quarrels and ambitions, but the presence of the king of France as lord of an 
Italian city, tended as always to make them forget their own differences in 
a common effort to free themselves from foreign rule. 

Among other points of interest touched upon, is the important part 
played by the English Crown in championing the cause of the Roman pope, 
and frustrating the designs of Avignon with regard to Italy. In 1382, 
Richard II wrote to ‘ our beloved friends, the citizens and commune of 
Florence ’ exhorting them to oppose Louis of Anjou’s expedition to Italy, 
and all other attempts to challenge the authority of Urban VI and bring 
the Church under Gallican control. In 1391 a scheme for the invasion of 
Italy with a large army, to conquer the States of the Church and establish 
Clement VII in Rome, was killed by the intervention of Richard II, who 
intimated to Charles VI that the truce between England and France would 
be treated as broken if the expedition started. The duke of Milan had given 
his support to the scheme and the French princes, among them both Bur- 
gundy and Orleans, were prepared to co-operate. But when the threat 
of war was raised, France preferred the certain benefits of peace at home to 

= any advantages which might accrue from the invasion of Italy. The idea 
was abandoned, and Clement VII’s chances of establishing his authority in 
Italy vanished with it. Cecruia M. Any. 
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The Social Contract : a critical study of its development. By J. W. Goucu. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1936.) 


THE importance of the social contract for the development of political 
thought is commonly recognized, but its significance and value have to 
some extent been obscured by its partial treatment. In this book 
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Mr. Gough has traced the contract theory from Greek origins and biblical 
examples to Spencer’s extreme individualism and to Fouillée’s attempt to 
combine the contractual and organic analogies. In the final chapter Mr. 
Gough estimates the value of the social contract and suggests why it is 
untenable despite its historical purpose and its underlying inspiration. 

The contract theory was determined more by the stimulus of politics 
than by the influence of great theorists. Although fragments of Greek 
contractual arguments were known to the early middle ages and Roman 
law contained principles suggestive of the contract, the medieval contract 
arose out of political institutions and political necessities. In the middle 
ages, the contract was ‘less unhistorical, and less theoretical ’ than the form 
in which it was later opposed to Renaissance absolutism, and for that 
reason was hardly the theory of contract as understood in the seventeenth 
century. There was, however, implicit in medieval politics the principle 
of the contract of government, which in the later middle ages was accepted 
as the explanation of the origin of government in general. This stimulated 
the more speculative inquiry how the community which established the 
government could come into existence out of a mass of isolated individuals. 
The later medieval thinkers recognized that such a community could only 
arise ‘ through the free act of all the individuals composing it ’. 

In spite of the clear formulation of the idea that the state was only 
a partnership created by the agreement of the members between themselves 
in the writing of Salamonius, there was practically a new approach after 
the Reformation to the social contract. Freedom of worship led the 
Monarchomachi to develop the contract of government in order to limit the 
claims of the rulers ; but this contract was not clearly distinguished from 
the social contract proper, because there was still an attempt to combine 
the Aristotelian and Augustinian traditions. Prepolitical life was not as 
yet regarded as natural, nor society as an artificial creatior. In spite of 
its logical inconsistency, the academic theologians of the sixteenth century 
exercised great ingenuity in trying to preserve the natural tendency to 
society and to recognize the deliberate creation of society by the volition 
of free and equal individuals. It was not until the seventeenth century 
that the system of the contract was logically and completely developed, 
and based upon frankly individualist principles. Then the social contract 
proper came into its own to guarantee that the criterion of moral action 
established by the law of nature should be respected, even by the state. 
Against the argument of Hobbes that there could only be a contract between 
individuals which at the same time would only be enforceable if it established 
a common sovereign, Pufendorf elaborated a theory in which civil society 
was due to a compact made by free individuals living under the law of 
nature ‘ a life of common intercourse ’ which was nevertheless insufficiently 
organized to provide security and peace. The social contract became the 
means by which the people formed a community which could make a con- 
tract of government with the ruler. The people possessed a moral or legal 
personality which enabled it to make as one body a contract with the ruler. 
In this form, though subject to many variations, the two contracts were 
developed by German lawyers in the eighteenth century. 

The seventeenth century saw not only the real understanding of the 
social contract proper and the elaborate structure by which the contract 
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of government was linked to it, but also the decline in the importance of the 
contract of government. Locke, using English ideas, developed the concep- 
tion of government as a trust which avoided the necessity of obeying the 
ruler who fulfilled his part of the contract of government. It placed upon 
the government responsibilities but no rights. Rousseau, too, abandoned 
the contract of government as incompatible with the sovereignty of the 
general will. The government was a ‘ mere delegate’. But even in Eng- 
land the Whigs clung to the contractual relation, and Burke himself 
treated the constitution as the ‘ original contract’ in order to meet the 
advocates of popular sovereignty. 

More significant, perhaps, was the subordination of the social contract 
to more important doctrines which indeed tended to make the contract 
unnecessary. The political systems of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau were 
grounded upon deeper principles and hardly required the additional but- 
tress of a social contract. Although contractarian thought dominated the 
seventeenth century, some of its popularity must be attributed to intel- 
lectual fashion and mental habit as much as to its philosophical value. 

The social contract in both of its forms was open to many criticisms 
arising from the attempt to build the conception of the state upon ex- 
tremely individualist hypotheses, and Mr. Gough exposes the inconsistencies 
of contractarian thinkers with considerable skill. But he is most conscious 
of the more recent contractarian claim that the social contract, though not 
historically defensible, provides the philosophical explanation of the rights 
and duties of the state and its citizens. He recognizes that much of the 
criticism of the social contract upon historical grounds fails to do justice 
to this claim. From the seventeenth century, the purpose of the social 
contract was primarily philosophical rather than historical. Once political 
philosophy ceased to be concerned with the origin of the state, the problem 
of political obligation no longer necessitated a quasi-historical social con- 
tract. The contract became a logical postulate or an imaginary hypothesis 
with Fichte, an idea of reason by which the relations of legislator and citizen 
were determined as if by a real contract with Kant, and in other cases 
implicit in the membership of the state. While Mr. Gough is prepared 
to admit that the issue raised by the contractarians ‘is between those who 
regard the rights and powers of government as ultimately derived from the 
inherent rights and powers of individuals, and those who would deny this 
and maintain that authority belongs of right to the state itself’, yet he 
rejects contractarian terms as unnecessary and misleading. He examines 
the claim that there is a reciprocal relation determiming rights and duties, 
the recognition of which amounts to a social contract. According to his 
point of view, this reciprocity of rights and duties exists independently of 
mutual agreement, and he concludes that to base our obedience to the laws 
on such agreement is to introduce an imaginary motive which neglects the 
essential source of political obligation. D. Nosss. 





Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter aller Lander seit dem Westfélischen 
Frieden. Herausgegeben von Lupwic Birrner und Loruar Gross. 
I Band (1648-1715). (Berlin: Stalling, 1936.) 


Tue International Committee of Historical Sciences, founded in 1926 by 
representatives of the historians of nineteen nations, within four years 
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had been joined by representatives of twenty-one more nations, and 
to-day may truly call itself an oecumenical body. Its aim is to promote 
the interchange of ideas among historians of every nation by publishing 
co-operative works, mainly of reference, and to facilitate historical re- 
search by organizing historical congresses to establish personal contact 
between historians from all parts of the world. It is financed partly by 
small contributions from historical societies or governments but chiefly 
by the generous donations of the Rockefeller Foundation. Already 
successful congresses have been held at Brussels, Oslo, Venice, London, 
Warsaw, and another is due next year at Zurich. For its publications it 
has set up various sub-committees to deal with such subjects as a biblio- 
graphy of Mélanges or Festschriften, often containing most valuable essays 
from historical authorities but apt to be overlooked owing to their mis- 
cellaneous nature, a bibliography of the press, the accessibility of national 
and other archives, iconography, the revision of chronological lists, a 
bibliography of the Blue, Yellow, Red, &c., books published by the various 
governments, and so on. It also publishes a Bulletin three times a year 
and an international annual of historical bibliography, and works in 
conjunction with other committees dealing with such cognate subjects 
as the history of science, of banking, of voyages of discovery, &c. Thus 
it serves as a much-needed clearing-house for historians all over the 
world. The modern historical writer is apt sometimes to feel overwhelmed 
by the constantly increasing mass of material pertinent to the subject 
he has undertaken: such comprehensive lists or indexes as this Inter- 
national Committee projects will at any rate lighten his labour by providing 
him with authoritative guides to the material accessible or even to the 
facts with which he may be called upon to deal. Moreover, as M. 
Lhéritier points out in his interesting report of 1932 on the Committee’s 
work, this organization is in close touch with the League of Nation’s 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and tends to the same aim, of re- 
moving misunderstandings and encouraging peaceful collaboration in the 
humane studies by the best minds of every nation. 

Among the first works projected by the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences was a complete list of the accredited diplomatic agents 
of all countries from 1648 to the present day, and the task was assigned to 
a sub-committee of which the original members were Dr. J. F. Jameson 
(U.S.A.), M. Lhéritier (France), Professor Temperley (England), and Herr 
L. Bittner (Austria). This sub-committee was from time to time reinforced 
by other historians, but in 1933 unfortunately lost the services of Dr. 
Jameson and Professor Temperley and was finally reconstituted under the 
chairmanship of Herr Bittner, who had already in 1928 been entrusted with 
the task of collecting and editing at Vienna all the material sent in by 
collaborators in the various countries concerned. The present volume, 
covering the period 1648 to 1715, is the first instalment of a work which is 
to be completed to the present day in three more volumes. / 

The immense amount of work involved, especially for the editor Herr 
Bittner and his coadjutor Herr Gross, may be seen in the mere bulk of 
this volume of over 750 pages dealing with the lists of envoys of no less 
than 146 States. Fortunately, in succeeding volumes the number of States 
will gradually be diminished, for though we shall end up with such new 
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States as Czecho-Slovakia, Albania, Roumania, and so on, not to say the 
British Dominions, all then non-existent in their present form, at any rate 
there will be no longer five headings for the duchies of Anhalt, four for the 
separate Brunswick duchies, sixteen for the various divisions of Saxony, 
headings for most of the imperial cities, for eight Italian states, and so on. 
Indeed for the two princedoms of Calenberg-Hannover and Celle-Liineburg 
a page-long note is required to explain the confusion arising from the Guelf 
princes’ tiresome habit of changing over from one territory to another 
according to the rule of seniority in the House. Sometimes an envoy 
served for both branches of the House, but sometimes only for one. 

In the preface signed by Herr Bittner and Herr Gross an interesting 
account is given of the methods whereby the information contained in 
this volume was acquired, and of the principles laid down for the guidance 
of contributors. At first the idea was to confine the lists to normal heads 
of resident missions accredited to each country, but in 1930 it was wisely 
decided to include also those sent on special missions to negotiate a treaty 
or to deal with a definite dispute, e.g. that of the legate Flavio Chigi sent 
by the pope in 1664 to take Louis XIV’s orders about the treaty of Pisa. 
It was recognized, however, that exhaustive lists of these special missions 
would require such prolonged researches that as a rule correspondents 
were asked to note only such special missions as they discovered in their 
investigations of regular missions. It is satisfactory, however, to find that 
those responsible for the lists from Brandenburg-Prussia, England, and 
the imperial archives at Vienna appear to have been able to furnish complete 
records of these special missions. An admirable system was adopted for 
checking the lists. The contributors from each country were asked, in 
addition to the list of envoys from their own country, for which they were 
primarily responsible, to send also lists of all foreign missions sent to that 
country of which they could find any record. Thus any gaps apparent 
in the lists from other countries could be, if necessary, corrected. In 
addition to the record of names of heads of mission the dates of arrival 
and departure are given with as much accuracy as possible. Also the 
sources of information as to the activities and correspondence of envoys 
are given succinctly. In some cases, however, owing to considerations of 
space, the indications are so meagre as to convey insufficient information. 
For example for the English missions the only source given is London, 
which, we find from the Register of Abbreviated Citations of Sources, indicates 
‘Public Record Office, London, und andere englische Fundorte’. On 
the other hand, to remedy such jejune information, we are told in the 
preface that more complete references to sources have been deposited in 
the Public Record Office and other state archives, in case any student 
cares to consult them. Perhaps in a work of this magnitude it is excusable 
not to have printed fuller indications of sources to prevent the volume 
becoming absolutely unwieldy. But it is a pity. 

The only other criticism one might venture to make is that the ex- 
traordinarily interesting preface is not either in French or English, still 
the two languages most understood internationally, instead of in German. 
All historians ought to know German well, but even for some of them it is 
not so easily comprehensible as the two other languages, especially French. 
On the other hand, the editors have, as they justly say, taken every 
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precaution to make the text and exhaustive index perfectly comprehensible 
even to those who do not understand German, by a well-thought-out 
system of abbreviations and regular arrangement. 

Altogether the work will prove one of immense value to historians as 
a book of reference. It is impossible, of course, to make any test of 
accuracy, except of chance pages, in such a work as this. We may well 
believe, as the editors seem to suggest, that the contributions of some 
countries are more satisfactory than those of others, where the archives or 
the students of them are less well equipped. The contributors for the 
English section, Mr. Chance and Dr. Horn, were a particularly happy 
choice, since they are both authorities on the sections allotted to them 
severally, and moreover have already published in England most of the 
information they contribute to this volume. Basti WILLIAMS. 


A Diplomatic History of the United States. By Samuet Fiace Bemis. 
(New York: Holt, 1936.) 


Dr. Bemis, who occupies the chair of Diplomatic History at Yale, is well 
known for his important works on the Jay Treaty, on United States 
Secretaries of State, and for other important work on United States 
diplomatic history. In the present work the fruit of his many researches 
is compendiously presented in a large book of 881 pages. Yet, though 
large for a single volume, it is by no means too much space to devote to 
what is indeed a big and highly important subject. The reader is conscious 
that Dr. Bemis is writing—even within the generous limits of 881 pages, 
which has to include the index—against space ; but not against time. For 
the amount of time devoted to his research and to the writing of this volume 
has obviously been given without stint. Students of the United States 
diplomatic history will be already familiar with the encyclopaedic and 
extremely interesting catalogue raisonné of titles in Bemis and Griffin’s 
Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States. The present book 
is, so to speak, the narrative sequel to this Guide. The narrative is pre- 
sented in admirable proportion and symmetry, and with sufficient, but 
not too much, detail. Readers of this Review will not be surprised to 
learn that the United States government comes, on the whole, well out 
of the survey ; for United States diplomacy has been conducted honourably 
and almost always skilfully. It is not unpleasing (also not unexpected) 
to see that the British government, with which United States diplomacy 
has been most constantly and most pressingly dealing, comes well out 
of the survey too. The two governments, or rather their respective 
Secretariats of State and Diplomatic Services, have been, if not always 
friendly to each other, at any rate nearly always frank ; or if not perfectly 
frank (for no diplomatist acting on instructions can be expected com- 
pletely to open his heart to his vis-d-vis), at any rate (except during the 
affair of the North-West frontier posts, 1783-94) always straightforward. 
This is not to say that the foreign offices and diplomatic services of other 
states have a low standard of the obligation of truthfulness. Dr. Bemis 
makes no generalizations on this subject, but any reader can see that he 
is not enthusiastic, for instance, about Talleyrand’s rectitude. 

Dr. Bemis’s thesis is that in the early, difficult period of United States 
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history ‘ Europe’s distresses were America’s advantage’. The United 
States, at the origin of the Union, owed a very great deal to French help 
and to the French alliance. After the establishing of independence, the 
French alliance was highly inconvenient, though Washington, who made 
it a declared principle that the United States should scrupulously maintain 
all existing engagements, did not try to evade its obligations. The French 
Revolution, however, and the French Revolutionary wars, made it neces- 
sary for the French government to enter into fresh negotiations, chiefly 
about the American debt to France and about neutral carriage of goods, 
which led to the ending of the alliance (1800) ; the French obtained what 
they wanted from this negotiation; money from the United States and 
release from the contingency of having to pay money, on account of 
seizures of American ships and goods, to the United States. After the 
same manner Dr. Bemis writes: ‘ The Louisiana procurement is the most 
magnificent example of the thesis which we have maintained in this 
volume: Europe’s distresses were America’s advantage ’. 

In regard to the controversies and negotiations which preceded the 
war of 1812 there is a good deal of interesting material on Jefferson’s 
peaceful or ‘ pacifist ’ policy of what would now be called economic sanc- 
tions. The famous United States Embargo Act of 1808 and Non-intercourse 
Act of 1809 did not induce the British government to give up the right of 
impressment. As Admiral Mahan has pointed out, this self-blockade of 
the United States injured American commerce without offering any com- 
pensation in the way of prizes at sea or by land which hostilities would 
have offered; and in the end it produced war. Yet Dr. Bemis is not 
quite sure that the Jefferson policy was not succeeding when the United 
States declaration of war was rather precipitately issued. After all, while 
Congress was declaring war, the British government was revoking the 
Orders in Council against American trade. Dr. Bemis thinks that, if the 
Atlantic cable had existed, there might have been no war of 1812. On 
the other hand, it was not of the economic sanctions of the United States 
that Great Britain was apprehensive; but of the possible next step, 
that is, hostilities on the part of the United States: if this is so, it seems 
to indicate that sanctions, to be effective, must contain the lively possi- 
bility of war. In regard to the votes in Congress for war Dr. Bemis, of 
course, gives a just account of the land-hunger of the Western ‘ war- 
hawks ’, the inland states that voted for war, contrasted with the New 
England maritime states that were for peace. 

If space were available, it would be a pleasure*to draw attention in 
detail to the admirable summing-up of the available evidence on the 
Canning-Rush-Adams-Monroe preliminaries to the issue of the Monroe 
Message of 2 December 1823; of the incorporation of Texas, and the 
Mexican war ; the disputed frontier of Oregon ; the Cuban question ; and 
what Dr. Bemis calls ‘the Great Aberration of 1898’; and many other 
fascinating and dramatic episodes, from which many lessons in diplomacy 
may be learned. On occasion considerations of space have resulted in 
undue compression; for instance, the paragraphs on the liquidation of 
the Trent affair in 1861 make no mention of the diplomacy of Lord Lyons. 
There are important chapters on the Far East; the last of these was 
written without the possibility of using Mr. Stimson’s book, now published, 
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on The Far Eastern Crisis. The effort of the United States at collaboration 
with the League of Nations in the Manchurian crisis does not escape Dr. 
Bemis, but Mr. Stimson’s book gives important detail; it also describes 
the remarkable approach made by Mr. Stimson to the British government, 
which should find a place in the next edition of Dr. Bemis’ book. 

There is a dispassionate chapter on United States neutrality during 
the World war, a question on which Professor Charles Seymour has done 
important work which is duly used. In the chapter on the Great Debate 
about the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
Dr. Bemis has some exciting pages, though without his disclosing which 
side of the controversy, if any, he would favour. 


Passionately interested students and commentators have debated the ques- 
tion: Who was responsible for the defeat of the treaty and the League in the 
United States ? The answer is easy, very obvious: both Lodge and Wilson. 
In effect these personal enemies united, for opposite motives, to kill the treaty. 
Lodge was content. Wilson died broken and bitterly disappointed. It will 
be for the historian of the future to decide whether the succession of academic 
or political defeats which opened and closed the career of Woodrow Wilson 
transcend the political victories which fell to Henry Cabot Lodge. 


There is a very fair statement and history of the War Debt question ; 
though for expository purposes the treatment of the question suffers a 
little from being combined in the same chapter with the question of 
Reparations. 

In the final chapter, Conclusions, Dr. Bemis passes from expert sum- 
mary and comment to judgement. He holds that from 1775 to 1898 the 
United States made no serious mistake in diplomacy. The acquisition of 
the Philippines ‘ athwart the path of the rising empire of Japan’ was a 
“deplorable blunder’. The ‘whole grandiose and sentimental floriation 
of the Open Door, protecting the territorial and administrative integrity 
of the Chinese Empire’ was a ‘ protean error’. In the Caribbean Sea 
the United States was clearly pursuing its ‘ vital interests’, but ‘ the 
Panama Canal zone did not need to be taken’. This move was ‘ another 
egregious mistake, by which the nation, “ coming of age ’’, blackened its 
goodwill throughout South America’. After the World war, ‘the American 
people were ready for a League of Nations, and I believe the Senate would 
have accepted the League, with the Lodge reservations, if President 
Wilson had accepted them’. A ‘ continental policy’ was instinctive with 
the Fathers of the Constitution and is ‘ consonant with the genius and wel- 
fare of the United States ’. 

Any historical student, or indeed any person interested in the present 
age or the past hundred and fifty years, will read this book with genuine 
profit. R. B. Mowat. 


Finances et monnaies révolutionnaires (Recherches, études et documents). 
By F. Braxrscu. Fasc. i, Les exercices budgétaires, 1790 et 1791. 
(Nancy, 1934.) Fasc. ii, Les recettes et les dépenses du Trésor pendant 
Vannée 1789. Fasc. v, La livre towrnois et le franc de Germinal. (Paris: 
La Maison du livre Frangais, 1936.) 


UnpbeEr the general title of Finances et monnaies révolutionnaires, M. F. 
Braesch of Nancy has published three fascicules embodying original and 
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laborious researches into the finance of the French Revolution ; two more 
fascicules are promised shortly. 

The first, Les exercices budgétaires, 1790 et 1791, examines in detail 
the ‘ budgets ’ of 1790 and 1791, analysing the revenue and expenditure, 
and assessing the deficit. Here, as throughout his inquiry, M. Braesch 
has not been content with the general survey of published accounts on 
which even such authorities as Stourm, Gomel, or Marion based their 
conclusions, but has scrutinized, analysed, and if necessary rearranged 
each separate item of the accounts—has, in fact, audited them—in an 
attempt to arrive at the real state of financial affairs which they represent. 
On the side of revenue, there is an important discussion of the reasons for 
the non-payment of taxes (p. 49), and of the extent to which the deficit 
was made up by the contribution patriotique (p. 53). On the expenditure 
side M. Braesch calls attention to the heavy cost of social services in the 
capital (p. 78), and of the payment of clerical stipends, when that charge 
finally came upon the budget in 1791 (p. 79). The attempt to assess the 
deficit involves a controversy with Marion and Mathiez (p. 87), and is 
so complicated by the existence of a budget extraordinaire side by side with 
the budget ordinaire that exact conclusions are hazardous: but it appears 
that in 1790 the revenue only covered two-fifths of the expenditure, and 
in 1791 still less (p. 113). The Revolution was, in fact, living from hand 
to mouth; in the multiplicity of tasks undertaken by the National 
Assembly, finance was unduly neglected ; and the increasing deficits were 
met by the printing of fresh assignats. 

M. Braesch’s second fascicule, Les recettes et les dépenses du Trésor 
pendant Vannée 1789 ; le Compte Rendu au Roi, de Mars 1788 ; le dernier 
Budget de V Ancien Régime, is perhaps the most interesting part of his work, 
for historians of the Revolution ; for Necker’s Compte Rendu, for the year 
beginning 1 May 1789, unlike his more famous statement a few years 
before, is a trustworthy balance-sheet—allowance made for the arrears 
and anticipations customary in the financial statements of the old régime— 
and is a typical example of his manner of budgeting ; whilst Lamoignon’s 
Compte Rendu of March 1788—an instalment of his ‘ five years’ plan’ to 
stave off the Revolution—is a carefully compiled statement of the average 
revenue and expenditure at the end of the old régime, of unique value to 
historians, which has never hitherto been reprinted or annotated. M. 
Braesch has taken immense pains to make this mass of figures, subdivided 
among a number of separate funds, intelligible; he has, for instance, 
condensed 80 pages of receipts into 20 (pp. 70 f.), and done much the same 
with the expenses (pp. 130 f.); and though there is much in his discussions 
that only a financier can appreciate, there are many points in his conclusions 
which are of great interest to historians. Thus we find that at least a 
quarter of the national revenue was derived from ‘ extraordinary ’ sources 
(p. 116); that about 60 per cent. of the gross revenue never reached the 
Treasury (p. 119), some of it being diverted to the Pays d’ Etats, some re- 
mitted to privileged persons or bodies, and some set off against expenditure 
in subordinate Trésors ; that interest on the National Debt accounted for 
more than half the total expenditure (p. 202); that nearly a quarter of the 
civil expenses went on the Royal Household (p. 205); that the deficit 
was at least one-fifth of the total expenditure (pp. 213, 216); and that 
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the budget could be balanced only by a large loan fully subscribed 
(p. 216). 

In his fifth fascicule, which has appeared before the third and fourth, 
La livre tournois et le franc de Germinal, M. Braesch undertakes a smaller 
but even more complicated investigation into the relative and actual value 
of the livre of 1789, an investigation which involves an expert knowledge 
of monetary science, and whose calculations are carried to 18 points of 
decimals. There is naturally less here for the ordinary historian; but 
he will note some interesting figures on the production and stocks of gold 
and silver from the sixteenth to the twentieth century (pp. 76 f.); and he 
will be interested in the view that the money law of Germinal, Year XI 
(1803), settled the financial policy of France on lines which have been 
regarded as orthodox until the last few years (pp. 8 f.). 

Finally, it must be remarked that M. Braesch has a purpose in view which 
carries him out of eighteenth-century history into modern-day politics. 
His second fascicule ends with an extremely interesting comparison of the 
Compte Rendu of 1788 with the French Budget of 1936, not entirely favour- 
able to the latter; and the fifth fascicule with a denunciation of recent 
monetary policy, about the justice of which different opinions will be 
held. But there will be no two opinions about the industry and ingenuity 
of M. Braesch’s work, or of its importance as a contribution to the history 
of the Revolutionary era. J. M. THompson. 


Lord Palmerston. By H.C. F. Bex, Ph.D., 2 vols. (London : Longmans, 
1936.) 

British Policy towards Morocco in the Age of Palmerston. By F. R. 
Firournoy, Ph.D. (London: King; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935.) 


ProFEssoR BELL’s work on Palmerston has long been keenly awaited and 
it has not disappointed expectations. Its two volumes are the fruit of 
long years of sustained and well-organized research, presented in an urbane 
and attractive manner and throwing much new light on the central figure 
of what has come to be called the age of Palmerston. The new material 
is culled from many sources. Owing to the undue modesty of the author 
it needs careful reading of the notes to discover them all, since they are 
nowhere set out in a comprehensive list. The most important papers are 
those from the Windsor Archives, whose magnificent collection will for 
long continue to delight historians. But Dr. Bell has also found much 
interesting material in the Howick MSS. and the Russell papers, while 
some private letters of Lady Palmerston in the Huskisson MSS. give 
piquant details. This by no means completes the tale. The other papers, 
such as those of Granville, Clarendon, Adair, Stevenson, and other collec- 
tions in the British Museum, do not add so much to our knowledge, but they 
show how widely the author has cast his net. 

Public papers have not been drawn upon to the same extent, not even 
those already in print. Dr. Bell has used F.O. 96 in default of reading 
through the Foreign Office Records. But the drafts in this series are a 
fortuitous collection retained by the under-secretary for technical reasons, 
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and to use them without reference to others often unduly stresses one 
aspect of a subject. A few other unpublished public dispatches are quoted, 
but it is difficult to see on what principle these have been selected. No 
foreign minister, it may be pointed out, ever knew his own papers better 
than Palmerston, who kept a personal record of all the dispatches he sent 
and received. Still no historian can see everything even with the most 
lavish secretarial assistance, and the quantity and variety of Dr. Bell’s 
sources is remarkable, while he is always master of his material. 

The author states that his object has been rather to show what 
Palmerston thought about his actions than to give an account of those 
actions themselves. For this purpose he has simplified the diplomatic 
transactions in order to find room for much illuminating quotation from 
the private letters in which Palmerston and his colleagues express their 
opinions. This makes the book much easier to read than it might have 
been, but the simplification is sometimes carried to such an extent that it 
becomes somewhat misleading. In the Belgian question, for example, no 
mention is made of the problem of the Scheldt, which was one of its govern- 
ing factors and certainly always present in Palmerston’s mind. In the 
diplomacy of 1839-41 there is no reference to the joint note of 27 July 
1839. Yet it determined all the subsequent diplomacy and Palmerston’s 
actions can hardly be understood if it be entirely ignored. Still on both 
these questions Dr. Bell provides from the private letters much illustrative 
material on Palmerston’s methods, and his description of the internal situa- 
tion in 1840 is the best that has been written on that difficult subject. 

In other incidents a more judicious use of the secondary authorities 
would have enabled Dr. Bell to utilize to more advantage the evidence 
produced by his own researches. He quotes Hillebrand constantly, but 
Hall’s book, which contains much valuable material, is only referred to on 
one or two occasions. Dr. Bell, for example, speculates on the famous 
‘Sonderbund ’ incident, when Palmerston was given credit for more guile 
than he possessed. He insinuates on very slender evidence that Palmer- 
ston’s denial of deliberate delay in order that the Federal Government 
might have time to overcome the Catholic Cantons is not a true version of 
what took place. There is a Blue Book on this incident and it has been 
well analysed by Hall in some of the best of his pages. But of all this 
evidence Dr. Bell takes no account. It is a pity also that he was not able 
to consult Mr. Taylor’s book on the North Italian question in 1848-9. 
For he would have found there evidence from foreign archives which would 
have enabled him to make more convincing use of the interesting material 
he has himself collected. Dr. Bell’s survey of these years is notable for 
the new evidence which he gives from the Windsor Archives and Russell 
papers of the relations of the Crown, the prime minister, and the foreign 
secretary. But the motives of Palmerston’s diplomacy and the methods 
which he used to preserve the peace of Europe still need elucidation. 
With Palmerston’s efforts for the abolition of the slave trade and his 
attitude towards the United States, Dr. Bell deals with admirable lucidity 
and impartiality. 

During Palmerston’s later career he was not responsible for the details 
of diplomacy, and the private letters in indicating his moods and opinions 
are therefore of even greater importance than in the earlier period. But 
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of course the actions of the prime minister depend on the exact position 
of the diplomatic issues and these are not always sufficiently analysed. 
On the origins of the Crimean War Professor Temperley’s study made 
Dr. Bell’s account seem rather perfunctory, while Palmerston’s post- 
Crimean policy can only be understood in the light of the Russo-French 
deal, on which so much new light has recently been thrown. Similarly, the 
reader will hardly understand the reasons for British indignation at the 
cession of Savoy without full information of the course of events. 

Though a discussion of foreign policy must be the main feature of any 
life of Palmerston, there is much in Dr. Bell’s book about other aspects of his 
career. The account of his work as secretary-at-war with its conflicts with 
military authorities is founded on the Blue books and some evidence from 
the War Office papers and relieved by much humour and lightness of touch. 
There is also information on Ireland and party politics. Indeed it is in 
the description of Whig politicians and the relations of party magnates to 
one another that Dr. Bell is at his best. His accounts of Grey and Russell 
from their private papers, for example, add immensely to our knowledge of 
two much misunderstood statesmen. It may be hoped that he will give 
us further studies along these lines. He has an eye for the picturesque, 
but many of his lighter sketches are based on extensive researches and 
touch on important issues in social and domestic history. 

On Palmerston himself, he seems to have no very settled judgement 
after the long period which he has spent in his company. The last chapter in 
which some attempt is made to sum up his career is so slight as to be 
unworthy of the splendid mass of information on which these two large 
volumes are based. Though he devotes considerable space to the question 
in earlier pages, he hardly seems to realize the importance of the work 
Palmerston performed as foreign minister in saving constitutionalism in 
western Europe. Towards the close of his first volume (p. 445), he alludes 
to ‘the Spanish and Portuguese insurgents of the early thirties,’ meaning 
the constitutional parties of the two queens. It would be interesting to 
have Palmerston’s comment on that phrase. In his later period at the 
Foreign Office, Palmerston’s successful effort to preserve the peace of 
Europe is rather lost in the more obvious struggle with the Crown. But 
almost every aspect of this tremendous personality is touched upon in 
this faithful chronicle, and the author’s industry in bringing together 
so much varied information cannot be too highly praised. Palmerston 
himself was apt to be intense about matters of importance, and he might 
have deprecated Dr. Bell’s light touch on occasions. But he had also a 
great sense of humour and would have delighted in the irony and litotes 
with which Dr. Bell often adorns his descriptions of the tangled skein of 
foreign and domestic policy. 

Professor Flournoy’s book is a straightforward piece of work, describ- 
ing British policy in one interesting area. He has used both the British 
and French archives and the Russell papers. He was also allowed access 
to the diaries of Sir John Drummond Hay, British agent in Morocco 
during most of this period. The account of British activity in preserving 
Morocco from French and (in a minor degree) from Spanish aggression is 
simply told. Commercial problems and those connected with the residence 
of foreigners in a country like Morocco are also sketched and discussed. 
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British policy was of course mainly preventive though she had consider- 
able trade interests. The story is thus made to seem rather a dull one and 
justice is scarcely done to that rather remarkable man, Sir John Drummond 
Hay. Some attempt is made to compare policy in Morocco with that in 
other areas such as South America, but the analysis of the various situations 
is hardly complete enough. The value of the book lies in its description 
of many little-known incidents which are here brought together and made 
accessible to those working in a larger field. C. K. WEBSTER. 


Quellen zur deutschen Politik Osterreichs, 1859-1866. Vol. ii: November 
1861—January 1863. Vol. iii: January 1863—March 1864. Vol. 
iv: March 1864—August 1865. Edited by H., Rirrer von Sraix, 
assisted by O. Scumip. (Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, issued by the Historical Commission of the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences, vols. xxx-xxxii.) (Oldenburg and Berlin: Stalling, 
1935-37.) 





Towarps the end of volume i of this series! a tipsy Manteuffel, meeting 
an old Austrian friend on the platform at Stuttgart (with true Prussian 
arrogance he was tipsy on a Wiirttembeyg platform), remarked: ‘ Ich 
sage Ihnen, Handel, sagen Sie dem Kaiser, wir wollen ihm die Lombardei 
wieder erobern ; aber merken Sie wohl, wenn wir uns nicht verstindigen, 
so marschieren entweder wir nach Prag oder Sie nach Berlin’. The 
volumes now before us show the slow unrolling of that vinous prophecy. 
Volume ii opens—if it be just to characterize thus summarily a collection 
of correspondence so complete as to illumine nearly every facet of 
Austria’s Germanic policy—with that secret mission of Blome to the 
Bavarian and other sympathetic courts which resulted in the presentation 
of the identic notes of 2 February 1862 in protest at the Prussian proposals 
for the reconstruction of what Hiigel, the foreign minister of Wiirttemberg, 
described to the Austrian envoy (no. 521) as a seemingly irreformable 
confederation. This anti-Prussian counter-move was somewhat of a 
stroke in the air. But it was a nasty surprise for Berlin (nos. 651 and 654) 
—‘ completely taken aback ’ was Loftus’ phrase—and the confidential agree- 
ments into which the members of this informal coalition had entered with 
the Austrian government did at least provide a minimum programme of 
common action (or inaction) against Prussia. The defect of the greater- 
German policy was, indeed, its negative character. If such sympathies 
still preponderated in the Bund as a whole, as Baron Dérnberg assured 
Rechberg in his memoirs of January 1862 (nos. 625 and 626, at p. 161), 
public opinion nevertheless demanded the Bund’s reform. Surrounded 
by bristling and successful nationalities, each barely under control—Poland 
being the sole unsuccessful exception—an exposed and _ ill-considered 
Germany demanded reconstruction, however unsympathetic the renovator, 
for defence. It was the heyday of the unitary constitution: and, in so 
far as there are fashions in constitutions, Germany was—and felt herself— 
out of date. Ingelheim, Blome, and Werner in certain of their reports of 


1 Ante, 1. 727. 
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December 1861—February 1862 (nos. 555, 558, 620, and 660) show us how 
this inevitable kleindeutsch tendency was working for Prussia and was 
undermining the moral structure of government in Hanover, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Nassau, and Saxony. In northern Germany, wrote Blome at 
the same time from his Hamburg post (no. 662), Prussian policy was 
regarded as invincible and certain to succeed. But Dalwigk, of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, urged very sensibly that Austria should not relinquish her 
recent anti-Prussian activity and outlined to Liitzow, her representative, 
a particular conjuncture of events in which public opinion might easily 
turn against the kleindeutsch pressure of the day (no. 656). How insipid the 
anti-Prussian policy could be may be seen from Dérnberg’s January 
recommendations. Kiibeck himself, writing from the seat of the diet on 
13 December 1861, was satisfied as to the evil effect of all conservative 
projects of reform (no. 550). Austria, said Karolyi bluntly the next day 
(no. 553), was at the moment impotent to change the federal constitution 
after her own desire. 

Dérnberg’s frequent and interminable memoirs appear throughout 
volumes ii and iii, and one might almost infer that Drs. Srbik and Schmid 
have deliberately included this sequence, not so much for its intrinsic 
importance as for its value as a kind of standard of current grossdeutsch 
hopes and fears. There are several examples of Rechberg’s candid official 
opinion of Prussian aims. The long instruction, with its general survey, 
for Blome, when about to proceed on his mission to the friendly courts, 
of 3 January 1862 (no. 562; like most of the out-letters of the time its 
draft is in Biegeleben’s hand) deserves to be regarded as a locus classicus 
of Austria’s Germanic attitude : ° 


Man glaubt in Wien die Hoffnung so gut als aufgeben zu miissen, den preus- 
sischen Hof noch auf die Wege einer korrekten Politik einlenken zu sehen. Zehn 
Jahre der Nachgiebigkeit, der unfruchtbaren Einigungsversuche, des geduldigen 
Ignorierens der Tendenzen Preussens haben kein anderes Ergebnis herbeigefiihrt, 
als dass in Preussen diejenige politische Richtung, die ich mit einem Worte als 
den deutschen Piemontismus bezeichnen will, immer gréssere Fortschritte gemacht 
hat und dass in der heutigen gefihrlichen Weltlage die preussisch-deutsche 
Annexionspartei gleichsam schon Stellung genommen hat, um zu einem neuen 
Schlag auszuholen. 


The dispatch to Karolyi at Berlin of 28 December 1861 (no. 559) is 
no less severe. And Rechberg’s private letter to Schrenk, the Bavarian 
foreign minister, of 3 January 1862 (no. 564), reinforces the official argu- 
ments of Blome’s mission. But already before the end of volume ii 
Bismarck himself is in power and the earlier reports from Werther in 
Vienna to Berlin are enlivened with his scornful scrawls. Temperamental 
marginalia seem to be a Prussian tradition. Rechberg, that good man 
struggling with adversity, gives place to Mensdorff in the middle of volume 
iv (October 1864). The latter’s sister-in-law later on etched in the con- 
trast between the two (no. 2010): ‘Glauben Sie ja nicht’, she told 
Bismarck, ‘dass Sie den Mensdorff durch List und Hinterlist gewinnen 
oder miide und schwach machen wie den Rechberg ; Sie werden ihn auch 
nicht einschiichtern’. The editors have printed Biegeleben’s own view 
of affairs at the commencement of volume ii, in his shrewd and important 
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private letter to Roggenbach, foreign minister of Baden, of 27 November 
1861 (no. 535) : 


Niemals aber kann sich die deutsche Macht Osterreich aus Deutschland 
verdringen lassen. Um ihrer selbst wie um Deutschlands willen muss sie mit der 
aussersten Kraft ihren Platz in Deutschland behaupten. Neben einem grossen 
deutschen Nationalstaate hat sie keine Zukunft. . . . Wer aber Osterreichs innere 
Verhaltnisse kennt, wer anderseits wie Sie und wie ich nicht klein von der deut- 
schen Nationalkraft denkt, der wird unméglich an die Haltbarkeit, ja ich méchte 
sagen an die Echtheit der Idee vom weiteren Bunde glauben kénnen. Dreissig 
Millionen Deutsche, unter sich geeint, aber von Osterreich getrennt, wiirden 
nicht auf sehr lange Zukunft ihren Beruf darin erblicken, die dsterreichischen 
Briider in engem staatlichen Verbande mit nichtdeutschen Vélkern zu erhalten, 
sie wiirden im Gegenteile nicht ruhen noch rasten, bis die getrennten Glieder der 
Nation wieder mit dem ganzen Leibe veremigt waren. 


In volume iii, among the Munich excerpts, is a useful analysis, dated 
28 January 1863 (no. 1069), by Bray, the Bavarian minister in Vienna, of 
Rechberg’s position as head of his own department and as colleague of 
Schmerling. Just a year before, Werner (in volume ii, no. 623) had already 
put Rechberg’s real status in a nutshell in order to soothe a Beust who saw 
a Schmerling lurking behind every Austrian dispatch: ‘.. . im allge- 
meinen wiisste ich, dass E.E. Ihr Geschaft ganz allein nach den Befehlen 
des Kaisers und unabhingig von Ihren Kollegen fiihrten.... In 
September 1863 the Prussian Sydow told Bismarck (volume iii, no. 1210), 
apropos of the diet of princes, that Biegeleben ‘ scheine in der Sache viel 
qnehr als irgendein dritter das Ohr des Kaisers von Osterreich zu haben und 
dessen eigensten Gedanken zu verwirklichen oder seinen Gedanken bei 
dem Kaiser Eingang zu verschafien’. On 7 August 1863, just as the 
Prussian king was declining the emperor’s invitation to attend, Werther, 
from Vienna, described Rechberg by telegraph (no. 1183) as seeing ‘im 
Fiirstenkongress mit Preussen das einzige Mittel, Deutschland zusammen- 
zuhalten und zu verhindern, dass Osterreich nicht gezwungenerweise zu 
den Westmiachten hingedringt werde’. On 19 February 1864, at the 
beginning of the Danish war, Bray, in the course of a long report to his 
monarch on the future as seen from Vienna (no. 1513), insisted on the 
essential pacifism of the Austrian Empire : 


Die Grundidee und.das Hauptmotiv der ésterreichischen Politik ist, der 
Lage des Reiches entsprechend, gegenwartig die Erhaltung des Weltfriedens. 
Nur dessen Dauer und Sicherung gestatten Osterreich, die Neubildung seines 
Staatsorganismus zu vollenden, seine geriitteten Finanzen wiederherzustellen, die 
in seinem Innern noch bestehenden Gegensiitze zu verséhnen. 





For part of volume iv (which ends with the signing of the convention 
of Gastein) Biegeleben is absent from Vienna as second plenipotentiary 
at the London conference from April to July of 1864. His private letter 
to Rechberg of 19 April (no. 1636) records conversations with Bismarck on 
passing through Berlin. Austria’s instructions for her delegates, here 
printed in full (no. 1628—15 April), were indeed drafted by him. The 
critical Biegeleben memoir and Rechberg counter-memoir of 19-20 October 
1864 are, of course, reproduced, together with Francis Joseph’s own 
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minute (no. 1818). Rechberg described his over-mighty subject as a 
man of one idea at a time, and that not too well thought out : 


Eine grosse Liicke ist aber nicht zu bestreiten : wie das Verhaltnis zu Preussen 
sich gestalten soll, wie dessen hegemonistische Plaine, die fiir das allerhéchste 
Kaiserhaus so verderblich sind, in Schranken gehalten werden sollen, wenn die 


beantragte enge Allianz mit Frankreich durchgefiihrt wiirde, ist ganz unberiihrt 
geblieben. 


It is to Kénneritz, the Saxon envoy in Vienna—another of the select, 
first-hand, and first-rate non-Austrian authorities on whom the editors 
have throughout so judiciously relied—that we owe an intimate account, 
in the shape of dispatches to Beust based on conversations with the foreign 
minister, of Rechberg’s approaching fall (nos. 1823 and 1826). Rechberg’s 
own incidental report to the emperor of the same month (no. 1825) rightly 
animadverts on Bismarck’s way of doing business and ends emphatically 
with : 7 


Die kaiserl. Regierung muss in dieser Frage [the customs question] fest- 
halten. Sie muss sich entschliessen, die weiteren Verhandlungen mit Preussen 
und dem Zollverein eher abzubrechen, als das Prinzip der Zolleinigung, welches 
dem Zugestindnis der Anerkennung des Ausschlusses Osterreichs aus Deutschland 
gleichkime, fallen zu lassen. 


The emperor, in a marginal comment of unusual length, could only 
answer helplessly : 


Leider sehr wahr [Bismarck’s slipperiness], allein die Allianz mit Preussen ist, 
unter den gegebenen Verhialtnissen, doch die allein richtige und es miissen daher 
die undankbaren Bemiihungen fortgesetzt werden, Preussen in der richtigen 
Bahn und auf dem Boden des Rechtes zu erhalten. 


Blome, now promoted to Munich, greeted Rechberg’s successor, 
Mensdorff, with a private note, of 29 October 1864 (no. 1829), on the general 
situation, which, in professing to convey a well-informed Bavarian view, 
spared by implication neither his late official chief nor that chief's lord : 


Unser Einfluss ist nicht deshalb gesunken, weil wir diese oder jene bestimmte 
Richtung eingeschlagen haben . . . nichts von alledem; wir haben an Ansehen 
und Sympathie verloren, gerade weil wir keine bestimmte Politik verfolgen, heute 
Fiirstentag, morgen Vormacht spielen, weil man uns nicht mehr die nétige Festig- 
keit zutraut, ein traditionelles oder selbst ein neues Ziel beharrlich zu erstreben. 
Man sieht uns schwanken, man fiirchtet uns nicht mehr, darum liebt man uns 
auch weniger . . . In Deutschland ist es Zeit, einmal aufzuhéren to meddle and 
muddle, wo wir doch weder beissen kénnen noch wollen. 


The three volumes now under review raise the total of the numbered 
reproductions from 518 to 2178. Their sources and the editorial conven- 
tions employed remain the same. Of the private collections used to supple- 
ment the almost limitless official wealth of the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv 
the Biegeleben papers are the most frequently cited, followed by those of 
Rechberg himself. In volume iv is a single document (no. 2010) taken from 
the Mensdorff-Pouilly-Dietrichstein archives at Schloss Nikolsburg. This, 
the sole feminine contribution to date, recounts a knockabout interview with 
Bismarck : and with good cause, for the writer was sister to Mensdorff’s 
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wife. To volume iii the Kriegsarchiv supplies two unimportant contribu- 
tions (nos. 1438 and 1442). Selections from Rechberg’s private letters to 
and from his subordinates continue to form a prominent and most welcome 
feature of the work. Of these correspondents Karolyi at Berlin, Kiibeck 
at Frankfurt, and Werner at Dresden are perhaps the most frequently 
represented-and important. In volume iv is a small exchange of letters 
between Blome at Munich and Biegeleben, and there is one such (no. 1057) 
in volume iii. It would probably be right to say that, after Mensdorff 
succeeds, less private letters appear. In all three volumes significant 
documents from Dresden, Munich, and Berlin continue their invaluable 
function of affording the reader some perspective, as of an occasional ride, 
within this dense Austrian wood. The Dresden excerpts no longer pre- 
ponderate as in volume i, and Berlin now takes first place. But, by a 
mutually self-denying compromise with the sponsors of Die auswéirtige 
Politik Preussens, 1858-1871, the Prussian material is much reduced in 
volume iv and will hardly appear at all in volume v and last, the German 
enterprise ceasing, in its turn, to draw upon the Viennese archives. Careful 
note is made of items already printed elsewhere in certain big series. So 
great, indeed, is one’s confidence in the guidance of Dr. Srbik and his colla- 
borator that one is a little disappointed (despite the caveat in the preface 
to volume i) at their omission to remind the reader that the originals of 
nos. 1668, 1831, 1939, and 1951 have already appeared, whether wholly 
or incompletely, in print as nos. 2-5 of appendix A to Professor C. W. 
Clark’s relevant and accessible Franz Joseph and Bismarck! in 1934: 
nor, again, the original of no. 1825 as no. 1 of the appendix to Dr. 
F. Engel-Janosi’s Graf Rechberg * in 1927, nor yet (it would appear) that of 
no. 1818 in the same writer’s contribution to the volume of essays published 
in honour of Dr. Pribram in 1929. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


Cabinet Government. By W. Ivor JENNINGS. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1936.) 


Dr. JENNINGS has written a remarkably clear, learned, and historical 
account of the British cabinet system. As a lawyer he describes both 
the law and the practice with clarity and a judicious choice of examples. 
But he has also taken extraordinary pains with the historical side of the 
work and has assembled in one volume a mass of those precedents in 
cabinet history which have been coming to light so rapidly in the last 
twenty years. There is every sign that this book will become a classic. 
It differs greatly from the classic works on our government written in the 
nineteenth century by its greater volume and exactitude, and by a certain 
modest agnosticism which is inimical to ‘ great writing ’ in the older style. 
There is here none of the confident didacticism of Mill, the racy common 
sense of Bagehot, or the smooth assurance of Dicey. But there is a wealth 
of fact and knowledge, an abundance of quotable precedent which makes 
it a mine of information not only on the twentieth-century cabinet but 
on Victorian times as well. Nor is the book in any sense philosophic or 


1 Ante, li. 188. 2 Ante, xliv. 167. 
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didactic but rather a careful exposition and explanation of nearly all that 
is ascertainable on the subject. While he touches on the relations of the 
cabinet with parliament, Dr. Jennings is more concerned to treat of the 
prime minister and the cabinet, the cabinet in relation to the Crown and 
the departments, and the cabinet in its actual structure and function. It 
was published before the constitutional crisis of December and before 
the new bill dealing with ministers of the Crown, but it goes up to the 
election of 1935 and the Hoare-Laval crisis. Dr. Jennings treats at length 
of the influence of the Crown, and by assembling all the evidence from 
Queen Victoria’s letters corrects Bagehot’s under-estimate of the royal 
influence and portrays Queen Victoria as being virtually a party leader, 
keeping within the law, but scarcely within what were supposed to be the 
conventions of the constitution. The comparison with the treatment of 
party disputes by George V is an instructive contrast between the two 
sovereigns and the two periods. Dr. Jennings deals with the suggestions 
made to the king in 1914, that he should refuse to assent to the Home 
Rule Bill, but does not refer to the interesting statement in Fitzroy’s 
Memoirs (vol. ii, p. 552) that the king told Lord Morley that ministers 
‘could hardly advise him to assent to the Home Rule Bill unless the 
Amending Bill reaches him as an agreed measure at the same time ’. 
When we say that this book should be a classic the statement applies 
not to the present but to a future, corrected edition. There are a con- 
siderable number of small errors and omissions. Thus Campbell- 
Bannerman’s strong action in accepting a modification of the Trades 
Disputes Bill is worth mentioning ; the coalition which renewed the youth 
of the conservative party took place not in 1892 but 1895, nor can Chamber- 
lain be called in any sense a Whig; Asquith in 1914 doubled the premier- 
ship with the War Office for several critical months ;_ Lord Haldane tells 
us that smoking was permitted in the cabinet of 1924; it is not true that 
the prime minister in 1906 never suggested a cabinet discussion, he did 
suggest it in a letter written on 21 January ; in a catalogue of government 
defeats in the commons, it is worth recording that the coalition government 
was several times defeated during the session of 1919. A more serious 
omission is the absence of any reference, under the heading ‘ Dismissal of 
Ministers ’, to the resignation of Mr. Henderson in 1917 and after the war 
of Mr. Montagu and of Dr. Addison, whom Mr. Lloyd George later claimed 
to have ‘sacked’. But these are small blemishes in a book that will 
place all future study of the cabinet on a firmer basis than has previously 
been possible. R. B. McCatium. 


Rhodes Goes North. By J. E.S. Green. (London: Bell, 1936.) 


Tue author of this most readable and stimulating, not to say unsettling, 
book is a Southern Rhodesian. He writes from his home in the north 
which Rhodes and his men opened up vi et armis less than fifty years ago. 
The period he covers is a short one : at most ten years, from the morrow 
of the Pretoria Convention of 1881 which restored to the Transvaal a 
qualified independence, till the close of 1891 when Rhodes’s Pioneers, 
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greatly daring, had pushed their way into the promised land of Mashona- 
land and found, not milk and honey and gold, but Dead Sea fruit and a 
superabundance of rain. 

But though the period is short, it is crowded. Inevitably so, for it is 
a section of late nineteenth-century South African history when the forces 
of latter-day western civilization were descending in mass formation upon 
a country that was totally unfitted to withstand the shock. Take any 
aspect of the story you choose, and before you are well begun upon it, you 
find yourself inquiring into the history of the sub-continent. The interests 
of the British colonies, Boer republics, foreign colonies, native protectorates, 
and independent tribal territories are so interlocked, that to understand 
the fortunes of any one of them, you have to consider the fortunes of the 
rest; while, during the years in question, you must also take into account 
of the manoeuvrings of the Great Powers in the background. Itis no mean 
achievement to have kept, as Mr. Green has kept, all the threads of the 
story clear, and then to have worked them into a comprehensible pattern. 
It is an achievement that has been helped by a number of excellent sketch- 
maps. 

The theme of Mr. Green’s book is the central one of the decade: the 
reluctant lurch northward by the imperial government into Bechuanaland 
between the expansive Transvaalers to the east and the newly-arrived 
Germans on the south-west coast, and then, starting from the base that had 
thus been secured, the eager and most determined thrust of Rhodes’s 
Chartered British South Africa Company to the Zambezi and beyond. 

Mr. Green tells his story vigorously and with the humour which alone 
makes certain chapters of South African history tolerable. His book 
makes extraordinarily good reading, and, as far as the reviewer can judge, 
itisalltrue. Being true, certain parts of it will dismay some readers. Not 
that Mr. Green sets out, as the manner of some is, to shock ; he has simply 
essayed to write a chapter of South African history with the gloves off. 
He warns the reader on an early page what to expect, in the words of Cecil 
Rhodes himself. ‘I recollect’, said Rhodes, ‘ once reading Mark Twain 
on Palestine. I had shortly before read a beautiful description of it .. . 
and the whole object of the author had been to paint it as he desired it to 
be ; but Mark Twain, in his brutality, described it as I suppose it is; and 
all one’s illusions were once for all destroyed.’ 

This book will destroy certain commonly held illusions, not least about 
Rhodes himself. Mr. Green does not seek to vilify, still less to minimize 
the stature of the Colossus. He is no fool, and Rhodes was a big man. 
But Rhodes was also a man of very mixed character. Look at his face : 
the upper half magnificent, the lower half not so prepossessing. There 
was a fine side to Rhodes ; but there was also a seamy side, and Mr. Green, 
without accentuating that side unduly, makes no attempt to gloss it over. 

On the other hand, he does make a resolute attempt, not to rob Rhodes 
of the credit for what he did, but to restore to other and half-forgotten folk 
the credit for what they did for him, and the British Empire. It was the 
Rev. John Mackenzie and the despised ‘ Imperial Factor ’, he insists, and 
not Rhodes, who really secured the road to the north through Bechuana- 
land ; to Mr. Green, the real hero of the pioneers’ march to Salisbury was 
the simple and transparently honest hunter, Selous, who was quietly shelved 
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by his employers as soon as the job was done; nor does he forget how 
much Khama’s Bamangwato did, with small thanks for their pains, to get 
the pioneers’ waggons through after their coloured servants had fled 
from fear of the warlike Matabele. But once the imperial base in Bechuana- 
land had been secured, he leaves no doubt that Rhodes was the driving 
force behind the northern expansion, the real maker of the vast territories 
that justly bear his name. 

How Rhodes exercised that power is a story well worth reading by all 
who like a good story, and by all who would understand something of the 
political and social background of present-day Southern Africa. 


Eric A. WALKER. 


Guide to the Reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
1870-1911. Part II. Index of Persons. Edited by Francis BickieEy. 
First Section: A—Lever. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1935.) 


Wir the publication of this Guide the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission begins the fulfilment of an old promise made when the Topo- 
graphical Index was published in 1914. Like the Topographical Indez it is 
an index to the indexes of the numerous Reports, which therefore must 
still be searched for the actual page references. But, the introduction 
tells us, ‘it is more than a mere compilation from the indexes in those 
Reports. An effort, and it is hoped a successful effort, has been made to 
identify each of the persons named.’ For this scholars will be grateful, 
but their gratitude will be mixed with regret at the rather illogical reverse 
process by which a considerable number of persons, identified by having 
Christian names in the indexes to the Reports, are unidentified in this 
composite index by being stripped of their Christian names and lumped 
together under the heading ‘ various ’, with which many of the surnames 
in the index commence. Take an example: in the index to Cecil MSS. 
VII, under Dudley, there are references to Edmund, Richard the elder, 
Richard the younger, and Robert, customer of Newcastle. In the new 
composite index none is separately indexed ; all are included in a single 
reference to Cecil MSS. VII under ‘ Dudley: various’. No hint is given 
in the introduction that this has been done, and therefore no justification 
is Offered. Presumably it was a desire to save space by omitting separate 
mention of lesser people. But was this wise? Apart from the fact that 
as elaborate and accurate an index as possible would prove an invaluable 
time-saver for its innumerable future users, how can any indexer, however 
omniscient, be expected to differentiate satisfactorily between important 
and unimportant people, when the range of time and the number of names 
he has to deal with are both so vast ? Take an example : Cotton Gargrave, 
who was the son and heir of a prominent Elizabethan, Sir Thomas Gar- 
grave, and was himself sheriff of Yorkshire and M.P., appears in the index 
of Cecil MSS. II, but is hidden under ‘ Gargrave : various’ in this index. 
A cursory glance will show that the index is not consistent. 

However, there is a far graver criticism to make. The index is not 
complete. There is no hint that it was meant to be a select index, but 
comparison with the indexes of several Reports leaves no doubt about the 
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fact, while the length to which the omissions may extend can be seen by 
taking the index to Cecil MSS. VII, where in one letter only of the alphabet 
—the letter ‘A ’—there are forty personal names that find no place— 
not even under ‘ various "—in this composite index. True, most are 
names of obscure persons ; but even if the index had declared itself to be 
select, its users would have been baffled over the principle of selection. 
As it is, containing no warning of its real character, the index must surely 
prove a danger to students. 

That is not all. The index appears to be very unreliable, even within 
the limits already indicated. In the first place, it has apparently omitted 
one Report—the Pepys MSS.—altogether, although this Report was 
published in 1911 and is in the prefatory list of ‘ Reports to which this 
volume refers’. The omission is important for many outstanding persons, 
and supremely important for Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester. Then, 
glancing casually through the index to Cecil MSS. IV, we note the follow- 
ing names which are given an entry in the new composite index, but no 
reference to Cecil MSS. IV : Sir William Bowes, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
Fulke Greville, first Lord Brooke, Sir John Harington, Sir Michael Hicks, 
Sir Owen Hopton, Sir Ralph Horsey, Matthew Hutton, archbishop of 
York, Sir Francis Knollys, and Sir Ralph Lane. Or taking a few names 
at random, we note that the entry for William Cecil, Lord Burghley, omits 
Cecil MSS. 1X, Kenyon MSS., and Mar and Kellie MSS., and the entry 
for Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, omits Cecil MSS. VII, Bath MSS. I, 
and Verulam MSS. As for Francis Hepburn, fifth earl of Bothwell, the 
entry can only be described as nearly useless. It contains merely one 
reference, to the Hamilion MSS., in the index of which there are two items, 
and omits the various Cecil MSS. Reports, in which there are scores of 
items. Taking lesser names, we confine ourselves to only two out of many 
examples : the entry for Sir Thomas Gargrave omits Cecil MSS. IJ, in the 
index of which two of his letters and a reference to his death are noted ; 
the entry for Sir John Coloquhoun of Luss (1662) omits Var. Coll. V. 

No doubt the index owes its unsatisfactory character to the fact that 
twenty years have elapsed between its original preparation in 1914 and 
its recent revision for publication. It is unpleasant to have to condemn 
a work prepared under such difficult conditions ; but its present editor 
appears to have been unaware of its grave defects, and the high claims that 
he seems to make for.it in his introduction leave one no alternative but 
to sound a clear and emphatic note of warning. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the index will prove a real menace to students unless they 
are made aware of its unreliability. J. E. NEALz. 


Inventare ésterreichischer staatlicher Archive. V. Inventare des Wiener 
Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. 4. Gesamtinventar . . . aufgebaut 
auf der Geschichte des Archivs und seiner Besténde. By L. Brrtner, 
with the collaboration of eleven members of his staff. Vol. i. 

(Vienna: Holzhausens Nachfolger, 1936.) 


THE present ambitious issue of the Inventare is appreciably closer to the 
original purpose and the title of this series than any of its three immediate 
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predecessors ! and is none the worse for that. It forms the first of no 
less than four volumes, which are to be devoted to a systematic description 
of the entire contents of the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv. As is only 
meet, Dr. Bittner, the director, has himself written the long introduction, 
of nearly 200 pages, which tells the reader how this establishment arose, 
how it developed, and its relationship to that department of state (the 
Foreign Office, under its successive appellations) of which it has nomi- 
nally been a constituent part. This relationship has been none too simple, 
for the Staatsarchiv has outgrown both the main idea under whose impulse 
it was founded in 1749—it was in effect to be a convenient, central re- 
pository of title-deeds of the sovereign rights and territorial possessions of 
the imperial house of Habsburg—Lorraine—and also the formal adminis- 
trative control of the Haus-, Hof- und Staatskanzlei, whose own archives 
are by no means the only, if the most formidable, pebbles on the beach. 
Unlike Britain, Austria has no general record-repository, but it is a measure 
of the importance and international reputation of the Staatsarchiv that the 
foreign mind has come to dissociate it from a narrow dependence on its 
own Behérde (now the foreign department of the Bundeskanzleramt) and, 
forgetful of the Kriegsarchiv and its fellows, to regard it as the typical 
Austrian archive. This instinct is right, for, after all, its diplomatic records 
are the chief historical jewel of every state. 

This primacy of honour, the possession of most of the archives of the 
Holy Roman Empire may, however, have done much to sustain. Even 
more so, the proud status of this Staatsanstalt as a common (a k. wu. k.) 
establishment of the Dual Monarchy. This latter distinction became a most 
embarrassing one, for the Hungarians demanded a share of the Germanic 
institution. It is perhaps no mere accident that the biography (later in 
the volume) of the one Magyar archivist ever to have become director of 
the Staatsarchiv, by (one would surmise) this regrettable application of 
the Alternat, is singularly laconic. 

In less able hands the task which Dr. Bittner set himself of describing, 
from the records, not only the growth of his establishment, but also its 
unwritten position as a consultative organ of the state and its achievements 
and potentialities in the world of letters, would have had a drab result, 
for the history of an archive-repository, however distinguished, is seldom 
of vivid interest. But Dr. Bittner has surmounted a thorny task with 
distinction and success. His style holds even the foreign reader's attention 
throughout what is mainly a technical affair. Indeed the few pages in 
which he trounces the errors of his predecessors attain a high degree of 
restrained eloquence. Among the innumerable points of general interest, 
and the coincidences and contrasts with parallel English archival develop- 
ment and practice, which arise out of this well-tempered study, two de- 
mand specific mention here. The one was the prior censorship of all records 
for which private application was made, a rule abolished only in 1918: 
distasteful (we hope) and certainly exhausting to the officials, grossly 
wasteful of their time, and well-calculated to impair the public confidence 
(never a very robust plant anywhere) in the Staatsarchiv’s or Foreign 
Office’s good faith. Reliance, on the scholar’s part, on the disinterestedness 
of the state and of the custodians of its archives can only exist where 


1 Ante, 1. 145; li. 533; lii. 375. 
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the records prior to whatever chronological limit be fixed are known to be 
available without question or stint. Time, and not subject, should be the 
only criterion of availability. This simply acquired good-will, the Austrian 
authorities, despite their liberality in practice, were until the other day 
pleased to ignore. 

The other important matter that comes out is the remarkably late 
acceptance of provenance as the ruling principle of arrangement. The 
victory was, it seems, won only about the turn of the present century 
under the rule (1897-1909) of Gustav Winter, in whom Dr. Bittner appears 
to hail the greatest director of them all. But the doctrine of provenance, 
like most theories enthusiastically applied, is liable to turn on those that 
adopt it. The Italian removal, after the late war, in its solemn name, of 
the collections of Bishop Cles was historically and administratively little 
more than plundering. 

Dr. Bittner’s introduction (which has a separate pagination) is followed 
by a series of biographical accounts (pp. 1-166), nearly all from the pen of 
Dr. Huter, of every member of the staff, of the administrative and higher 
executive grades, from the foundation of the office to the present day. 
The labour involved in such a biographical dictionary may be imagined. 
Here attention is concentrated on the official work done and literary pro- 
duction, if any. Under the latter head there are some remarkable results, 
for the Austrian authorities sanction private work of this kind, within 
reason, in public time. Dr. Huter’s category is not rigidly confined to 
individuals on the formal establishment. It includes, for example, Ludo 
Moritz Hartmann, one of whose first activities, as provisional archive- 
administrator of the infant republic, was to suspend the learned and 
zealous Dr. Schlitter (director, 1913-19) for the simple crime of being too 
good an Austrian. 

Next comes an elaborate descriptive catalogue, by various hands, of 
the Staatsarchiv’s own numbered collection of the lists, indexes, and other 
means of reference to its records (pp. 167-272). Contemporary registers 
and the like, executed in the various administrative offices themselves, are, 
however, in principle excluded from this series of Archivbehelfe. This ex- 
ception made, the compilation may be regarded as a parallel to Mr. M. S. 
Giuseppi’s remarkable General Catalogue (1921-3), which has smoothed 
the inquirer’s path at the Public Record Office for all time. The disparity 
in size between these two enterprises is in its way a reminder of the vast 
disparity in bulk between the somewhat modest contents of the Staats- 
archiv and the enormous departmental and other collections at Canterbury 
and Chancery Lane. 

The remainder of the volume (pp. 273-600) is occupied by the first 
section of the Gesamtinventar proper. This is to be continued over the 
forthcoming volumes ii and iii. Here the arrangement is one by depart- 
ments of state and analogous archive-formations: and, within each, by 
the classes themselves. Each such department or formation is naturally 
provided with a historical introduction. Moreover, under each class is 
normally to be found an account—frequently elaborate—of its formation, 
with cross-references to whatever Archivbehelfe apply, always concluding 
with the briefest summary possible of the general contents, inclusive 
dates, and numeration of the component floor units themselves. But 
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there is no trace of that boon to research, the class reference. It is im- 
possible to divorce such a venture from practical objectives and comparison 
inevitably suggests itself with Mr. Giuseppi’s masterly Guide to the . . 
Public Record Office (1923-4). From the practical point of view the latter 
is far superior. The average inquirer does not, as a rule, wish overmuch 
to know the history of the classes that he is compelled to consult. What 
he wants is a clear and logical conspectus of the entire contents of the re- 
pository, whose shape, typography, and size make for speedy and certain 
reference. This desideratum Mr. Giuseppi’s two handy volumes amply 
secure, but it is to be feared that the four elephantine tomes of the 
Austrian scheme are not best calculated to this end. The authorities of 
the Staatsarchiv do in fact seem to have planned a type of brief guide 
before the outbreak of the late war. 

The sections of the Gesamtinventar proper appearing in the present 
volume deal with the archives of the Holy Roman Empire (this section 
is naturally the work of Dr. Gross), with those of the Staatskanzlei and its 
successor, the Foreign Office of 1848 (no less appropriately, that of Dr. 
Mayr), with those of the embassies, legations, and consulates (the same), 
and with the so-called Staatenabteilungen (Drs. Gross and Mayr) and a few 
cognate and minor collections (Dr. Gross). (The le Havre consulate seems 
to have been entered twice, on pp. 485 and 490. And, by the way, the 
‘ StGBI.’ of pp. 38*, n. 5, and 39* is missing from the table of abbreviations.) 
Examination of this catalogue goes far to justify the late emergence in 
Vienna of the doctrine of provenance, for the overlapping nature of so 
much of the work of those close neighbours, the imperial vice-chancery 
and the Austrian chancery of state, encouraged the fusion of their records, 
once the old Empire had ceased to be. And this tendency was, if anything, 
strengthened by the wholesale seizure and removal of the Austrian records 
by the French in 1809. (It was this theft which gave insolent point to that 
remarkable discourse by Bonaparte, the next year, on Paris as an archive 
centre for the continent, which Metternich so blandly records.) These, at 
least, came back at the peace. In our own day losses have been juridically 
extorted by Italy and the succession states. 

From the scholar’s and inquirer’s point of view much will depend on 
the execution of the fourth and last volume of this enterprise, which is to 
consist of nothing but indexes of places, persons, and subjects to the whole. 
One might venture to suggest that, since the history of the Staatsarchiv 
has been so elaborately set forth, a page or two devoted to comparisons, 
in tabular form, of the establishment, the annual budget, and the approxi- 
mate total of record-units in custody, say under Rosenthal (the first 
director), under Hormayr (the most sensational), under Arneth (the best- 
known), and at the present day, would not have come amiss. But this, 
in the circumstances, is not far removed from greed. Dr. Bittner and his 
distinguished collaborators have deserved well of the historian and the 
archivist alike. Their work—for it is by this volume that it will be liable 
to be judged—is a model of its kind. It may, indeed, be copied: it is 
unlikely ever to be excelled. C. 8. B. BuckLanp. 


1 Ante, xxxix. 454; xl. 474, 
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Short Notices 






a 


Tue Chinese have maintained an official staff of conscientious, if some- 
times tendentious, historians for nearly two thousand years, a record un- 
paralleled in any other country, and have a written history with a precise, 
and almost certainly accurate, chronology extending at any rate to the 
ninth century B.c. But, not content to leave matters at that, they have 
constructed a history extending right back to the First Man, the Man who 
created Fire, and a series of demi-gods, enlightened rulers and so on, with 
a precise, though probably inaccurate, chronology starting in 2356 B.c. 
Modern scholarship, Chinese and Occidental, for the last half-century or 
more, has busied itself with the problem of how much of this earlier history 
could be regarded as authentic. However, until very recently insuperable 
obstacles were placed in the way of field research by the existence of laws 
punishing tomb-robbing with death irrespective of the date of the tomb, 
which were reinforced by the popular belief that anything like deep ex- 
cavation disturbed the earth-dragons and might bring disaster to the whole 
neighbourhood. The first assistance which field archaeology rendered to 
history was accidental in origin, the discovery of the ‘oracle bones ’. 
Within the last few years scientific research has been carried out on various 
early sites by, or with the permission of, the Chinese Government; neo- 
lithic, bronze age, and iron age remains have been discovered ; and it is now 
possible to say that the whole recorded history of the Chou dynasty (ex- 
tending back to the twelfth century B.c.) is accurate, at any rate in broad 
outline, and that the list of rulers of the Shang dynasty, extending perhaps 
for another 500 years, is accurate, even if the details of their history are 
probably fictitious. Beyond that it is at present impossible to correlate 
the remains with the written history; there is no material evidence of 
the Hsia dynasty, and the recorded history of it and the earlier rulers is 
not only unsupported but also, at any rate in part, patently false. The 
records of recent research are spread over many books and papers, princi- 
pally in Chinese, and Fhe Birth of China, by Herrlee Glessner Creel (London : 
Cape, 1936) is the first book to present a summary of recent discoveries in 
this field, and to evaluate their importance. Mr. Creel has done his work 
admirably, and has produced an account, well described by the sub-title 
“A Survey of the Formative Period of Chinese Civilization’, which will be 
found of great interest even by those with no previous knowledge of the 
subject. It is accompanied by an excellent series of photographs ofearly 
Chinese bronzes and other antiquities, none of which have been previously 
published in this country. G. L. M. C. 





In Economic Conditions in Southern India, 1000-1500 s.p. (Madras 
University, 1936), Dr. A. Appadorai has added another to the steadily 
growing number of detailed studies of Indian economic conditions possess- 
ing substantial value as contributions to our knowledge of Indian history. 
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He surveys the economic life of the village community, towns, and internal 
trade, the organization of industry, foreign trade, the part played by the 
state, charitable works, famines and poor relief, and the standard of life. 
By confining himself to a definite area and to a limited period, and by the 
critical use of very varied sources of information, the author has presented 
us with much valuable material, fully authenticated, and his judgement in 
forming conclusions on difficult issues reflects great credit both on himself 
and on the distinguished authorities to whom he acknowledges indebted- 
ness. Of special value is his discussion of the question of property in 
land ; he shows conclusively (pp. 100 ff.) the existence of such property 
as quite normal. Still more important is his insistence (pp. 152 ff.) on 
the exceptional character of villages of the caturvédimangalam type with 
joint ownership and an elaborate committee system. As against Dr. 
Altekar (Village Communities, pp. 23 f.) he points out that the ordinary 
ryotwart village of the south had a council or assembly open to all much as 
in the western villages. He shows (pp. 327-31), as against Ellis, that the 
Mitaksara is no authority for the necessity of royal assent to the alienation 
of land, and so does not support Hopkins’ suggestion of double ownership. 
It must, of course, be noted that this does not disprove such ownership ; 
English law does not require the assent of the Crown to transfers of land ; 
yet the king has supreme ownership, not merely sovereignty, and all land 
to which no title can be made out is his. The author’s good sense is seen 
in his view of the Dévaradiyar, female slaves of the temples (p. 322), when 
he treats with scepticism the epigraphist’s belief that they were not in 
early times employed in immoral practices ; such use is common in early 
religion and is doubtless very old in India, and not the product of de- 
generation. A useful warning is given against exaggerating the economic 
isolation of the villages. Special attention is due to his treatment of the 
relation between caste and gild, and his explanation of the authorities is 
satisfactory (p. 365). Students of Indian shipping should note his demon- 
stration of an error in Mookerji’s Indian Shipping, by which the dimensions 
of the large vessels of China are ascribed to India, which in fact used much 
smaller vessels (pp. 618, 622). It is interesting to note that the mercan- 
tilist doctrine lay at the root of the vanishing from India of Chinese ship- 
ping (pp. 569 ff.) ; that famines of great severity are proved to have taken 
place (p. 748); and that, while ‘nakedness’ was common, it was due 
rather to climatic conditions than to any acute poverty, though the 
standard of living was low (pp. 759 ff.). In any future edition the printing 
of the Sanskrit citations should be improved, and it may be noted that 
in the passage of the Mitdksara cited at page 105 arthakriyé does not 
refer to ‘transfer’ but ‘ activity’, and the passage means that a man 
cannot exercise the activity of sale, &c., in respect of property not 
his own. A. B. K. 


A complete History of Ireland for the general reader that should be 
at once sound, accurate, impartial, and authoritative, has long been badly 
needed. There is no one living better qualified to write such a book than 
Professor Edmund Curtis, who in thirty years of study has made the sub- 
ject peculiarly hisown. He begins A History of Ireland (London : Methuen 
1936) from the earliest times and comes down to the Treaty of 1922 which 
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established the present Irish Free State. The earlier chapters, dealing 
with pre-Norman Irish history, are the least satisfactory and thorough 
part; it is still premature to attempt a general survey of this dark and 
difficult period, and in any case the author’s interests are in later times. 
He is best on the long tug-of-war between Irish and Anglo-Norman 
which went on from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries, already so 
well dealt with by him in his standard History of Mediaeval Ireland. The 
book is concerned primarily with political history ; economic, social, and 
cultural matters appear more incidentally. There are five maps, and a 
very valuable bibliography. It is a book for the student rather than for 
the specialist, who will find, however, much to profit by in Dr. Curtis’ 
treatment. K. J. 


The critical study of medieval Irish historical sources is still only in 
its infancy, and anything like a full account of early Irish history will 
be impossible for many years to come. One of the most important of 
these sources is the numerous genealogies contained in manuscripts, 
some of them of great antiquity: they are the pegs on which the future 
history of Ireland must be hung. Mr. 8. Pender’s Guide to Irish Genea- 
logical Collections (Irish Manuscripts Commission, Analectica Hibernica, 
no. 7) (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1935) is an admirable contribution 
to the study of these genealogies, and students of Irish history will have 
good reason to be grateful to him for the invaluable help it will afford 
them in their uncharted researches. Described as ‘ an introductory Guide 
to the main body of genealogical lore extant in manuscripts of Irish pro- 
venance ’, it is an index of the family genealogies (not of individual mem- 
bers of families) contained in Irish manuscripts ranging from the eighth 
to the nineteenth century and including all the well-known manuscript 
collections. Mr. Pender hopes to enlarge this book at some future time. 
K. J. 


Dr. W. von den Steinen in his essay, Theoderich und Chlodwig (Philo- 
sophie und Geschichte 46), (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1933), has sketched and con- 
trasted the réle of his two heroes and their peoples : Theodoric, who pre- 
served his Gothic folk as a separate entity, divided by race and religion 
from their Roman subjects, and formed a league of similar Germanic states ; 
and Clovis, who became a catholic and prepared the way for the equal union 
of Franks and Gallo-Romans in the mingled people of the French. The 
author sees in Clovis’s conversion and conquests the fatal wedge driven into 
the structure raised by Theoderic which rendered its maintenance im- 
possible. Perhaps he overstates his case, which is skilfully worked up. 
C. W. P. O. 



















Dr. P. C. Boeren in his Etude sur les tributaires d’Eglise dans le comté de 
Flandre du ia* au xiv® siécle (Dissertation of the Catholic University of 
Nijmegen), (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1936), has made a useful contribution 
to our knowledge of the social and juridical standing of the class of serfs on 
ecclesiastical estates known as tributarii. The limitation of his study in 
point of time is imposed by the documents, for the class with which he is 
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dealing came into existence in the ninth century and died out in the 
fourteenth ; the limitation as to place is a matter of convenience, for the 
existence of tributarii on Church estates was in no way peculiar to Flanders. 
The essential mark of their status was the annual payment of a small 
capitation tax to their ecclesiastical lord. They can be described with 
fair accuracy as a class of highly privileged serfs: they could possess, 
inherit, and bequeath movable property, which might include other serfs ; 
they could marry other persons of their own status on payment of a small 
fine and without requiring the permission of their lord ; they were, within 
rather ill-defined limits, free to move about and live where they would ; 
they enjoyed the protection of the Church. Their class was mainly formed 
by the donation of groups of serfs to the Church ; acts of self-commenda- 
tion, though individually fairly numerous, were in the bulk relatively 
unimportant, and what were formerly looked upon as acts of emancipation 
were in reality acts of donation and not grants of freedom to the serfs they 
concerned. Dr. Boeren’s exposition, despite its excellence of arrangement, 
leaves something to be desired on the score of clarity, but the subject is 
a complex one and the juridical conceptions involved are necessarily diffi- 
cult to grasp. His documentation is very extensive, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on the use which he has made of the Archives de l’Evéché at 
Ghent, which have only been exploited by scholars within the last few years ; 
though they contain a large part of the archives of St. Peter’s of Ghent, 
they were not used by Professor O. Oppermann for his critical study 
Die Urkunden des Klosters Blandinium und die Anfdnge der Stadt Gent 
(1928). At the end of his book, Dr. Boeren has printed or analysed nearly 
a hundred unpublished documents relating to his subject; one of them 
(no. 10) is a diploma granted by Stephen of Blois as count of Boulogne 
before his accession to the English throne. P. G. 


The two volumes of Tezxtes historiques sur Lille et le Nord de la France 
avant 1789 (Bibliothéque de la Société d’histoire du droit des Pays flamands, 
picards et wallons, fase. v, x), (Lille: Raoust, 1931, 1936), by Professor 
P. Thomas, consist very largely of the reprint of articles which have pre- 
viously appeared in the Revue du Nord. The author’s object has been 
to print the necessary documents—including extracts from chronicles and 
modern historical works—from which a student could derive a reasonably 
clear conception of the evolution, political, social, and ecclesiastical, of 
Lille and its neighbourhood from the earliest times to the end of the 
eighteenth century. It may be said that he has succeeded in his task. 
The selection of documents is good, and the introductions, analyses, and 
notes which accompany them, explaining and elucidating obscure points 
of feudal custom or municipal law, are for the most part excellent. There 
are occasional mistakes on points of detail (e.g. the English kings Ethelwulf 
and Ethelbald are treated as one and the same person on p. 24, n. 1), but 
I have noticed none of serious importance. As a source book of local 
history, illustrating the development of a single town and its environment, 
the work is a model of its kind. The greater part of the documents have 
been printed before, but a certain number are new, and even for many of 
those which have been previously published M. Thomas has gone back to 
the manuscripts, so that the new edition is sometimes greatly superior to 
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the old. From the point of view of the general historian, the collection has 
one serious defect : almost all the documents are printed only in French. 
When the original is in Latin or Flemish, a modern (or in some cases a late 
medieval) translation into French has been substituted for it ; only in the 
case of previously unpublished documents is the original form given as 
well. It is probable that to the specialist the chief value of the book will 
be found in the number of late medieval pieces—trade regulations, extracts 
from private and municipal accounts, charters, administrative orders and 
judicial sentences of all kinds—which it contains ; it is to this section that 
the bulk of the unpublished material belongs. The table of contents is 
exceptionally complete and easy to use, and there is a chronological list of 
the documents printed, but the index is clumsy and below the standard 
of the rest of the book. It would have been better to break it up into a 
table of proper names, a table of subjects, and a glossary, and to print it 
in two columns instead of one on the page. P. G. 





There is little likelihood now that much progress can be made in 
the solution of the many problems attaching to the story of the Norse 
discovery of America. None the less Dr. H. Hermannsson does good 
service in his judicial discussion of the whole business in The Problem of 
Wineland (Islandica, xxv) (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1936). 
He first discusses the age and worth of the various stories that have come 
down to us in history and saga of every kind. Here he shows how beyond 
question the story as it has come down to us in the Saga of Eric the Red in 
its various versions is far more valuable than the Tale of the Greenlanders, 
and ventures the suggestion that the saga was written in the Augustinian 
monastery of Thykkvabaer in the thirteenth century by Bishop Brand of 
Holar or by his immediate associates. He concludes this part of the story 
by saying with justice ‘ It is, however, to be borne in mind that the dis- 
crepancies between these two works, or the vagaries of the Tale, need not 
weaken our belief in the fact that the American continent was discovered 
by Norsemen nearly a thousand years ago. On the contrary, they tend 
rather to strengthen it, because we see that there existed, independent of 
our written Saga, a popular tradition in another locality which un- 
fortunately became twisted and contaminated, presumably because it 
circulated for a long time by word of mouth, and the man who finally fixed 
it to the parchment had no means, or no critical faculty, to arrange properly 
the material and to sift the wheat from the chaff.’ Next he deals, and that 
in summary fashion, with the various alleged discoveries of Norse remains 
and Norse influences in the American continent and is able to show that the 
‘remains ’ (runic and otherwise) do not stand critical investigation and 
that the ‘influences ’ are based on vague parallels which are quite unable 
to bear the stress put upon them. His interpretation of the geographical 
details is bound to be affected by the relative importance which he attaches 
to the Saga and the Tale, and the main new feature of his interpretation, so 
far as he ventures upon one, is his identification of Straumfjord with Chaleus 
Bay. Ina final section he shows how little ground there is for suggesting 
that Columbus had heard of these Wineland voyages or was inspired by 
them to his own discoveries, still less that when he sought help from their 
Spanish majesties he had already discovered the Americas with the help 
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of the Wineland clue! On the other hand, he keeps an open mind on the 
question whether Cabot, bearing in mind the close links between Bristol 
and Iceland, may not have known something of these ancient stories. 

A. M. 


Dr. P. Nérlund has a fascinating story to tell and tells it well in his 
Viking Settlers in Greenland (London: Cambridge University Press ; 
Copenhagen: Gad, 1936). It is, as Professor Minns calls it in his fore- 
word, the story of ‘a community of some three or four thousand souls, 
almost a thousand miles from the mother colony, and that the remote 
colony of Iceland, enduring for five hundred years’. Its story begins when 
the Norwegian Gunbjérn about the year 900, on his way to Iceland, was 
blown westwards off his course and saw land and found some islands off 
what is now known as the east coast of Greenland. It first fully unfolded 
itself when towards the close of the tenth century Erik the Red took 
possession of the land which he had christened Greenland ‘ because men 
would be ready to go thither if the land had a good name’. It came to an 
end, so far as written record goes, when in 1410 a party of Icelanders who 
had been on a visit there for four years, sailed back to Norway. The 
Norse colonists, weakened by starvation and disease more and more fell 
a prey to the attacks of the Eskimos, the Church paid no heed to the fate 
of this last outpost of the Christian faith, the king of Denmark gave no 

_ thought to the succour of these distant subjects. Hitherto the story has 
been chiefly known from fragments of saga, song, and story. Now it has 
been brought closely home to us by the discoveries of modern archaeological 
research. Begun as far back as 1896 by Captain Daniel Bruun, these 
researches have for the last fifteen years been systematically pursued by 
Dr. Nérlund and Dr. Aage Roussell. We know the fashion of their 
churches, built with cyclopean masonry on the model not of Iceland or of 
Norway but of the Scottish Isles, from which these settlers must have drawn 
their inspiration. We see their houses, from the Bishop’s Hall at Gardar 
which might hold some hundreds at the Christmas feast, to the tiniest 
farmstead. We see their byres in which so crowded were they for space 
that the cows were placed in their double row of stalls in such a way as to 
overlap, so that to pass down the middle one had to zigzag between their 
hind-quarters. But most valuable of all, we have preserved to us at 
Herjolfsnes many of their garments. ‘ The soil which froze the fourteenth- 
century burials has preserved for us the only specimens in the world of the 
common folk’s clothes from the later Middle Ages.’ Hardship and priva- 
tion of every kind led to stunted growth, curvature of the spine, atrophy 
of arm or leg, constricted pelvis, rickets. Skeletons bear witness to these 
phenomena. Grimmest of all is the evidence of two handsome women’s 
gowns. When first placed upon a stand it was noted how marked was the 
inequality of length between one side and the other. They had been worn 
by women whose skeletons showed that they suffered from spinal. curvature. 
Scandinavian archaeologists have shown us perhaps better than those of 
any other nation how archaeological remains can give life to the dry bones 
of historical records. They have seldom done it to better advantage than 
in this volume. A. M. 
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Dr. Henry Joosen’s Recueil de Documents relatifs a Vhistoire de Vin- 
dustrie drapiére & Malines (Brussels : Hayez, 1936) is an offprint from the 
Bulletin of the Commission Royale d’Histoire. Dr. Joosens has devoted 
himself to the task of supplementing the well-known work of MM. Espinas 
and Pirenne on the clothing industry of Flanders by publishing a similar 
series of documents illustrating the parallel development of the same trade 
in Brabant. His main source of material is from the town archives of 
Mechlin, which though not technically in Brabant, was for all practical 
purposes a member of its commercial system. His earliest document is 
a mention in 1213 of a cloth-hall there from which the bishop of Liége 
had an income of 30 livres, but evidence is scarce until 1277. From that 
date onwards it is ample. The drapers’ gild obtained its first recorded 
charter in 1276, and for the ensuing period there is a constant stream of 
charters, accounts, and regulations, which prove the existence and organ- 
ization of a large export trade in cloth. Dr. Joosens stops at 1384, the 
beginning of the Burgundian period, when English competition began to 
kill the cloth industry in the towns, and led to its replacement by a country 
manufacture, less hampered by regulations, and depending for its material 
on Spanish wool. The documents printed are divided into two sections, 
the first consisting of charters and historical notices, the latter of industrial 
regulations. There is a useful subject-index and a brief glossary of Flemish 
technical terms. C. J. 


The latest volume of the Hamburgische Geschichtliche Beitrdge (Hamburg : 
Boysen & Maasch, 1935) is a Festschrift in honour of the seventieth birth- 
day (29 July 1935) of Professor Dr. Hans Nirrnheim, the learned city 
archivist and president of the Verein fiir Hamburgische Geschichte. The 
contributors, twelve in all, are naturally men who have come under the 
influence of Dr. Nirrnheim whether as pupils, friends, or collaborators in 
his life-long devotion to the study of Hamburg history. As was to be 
expected, the majority of the articles deal with Hamburg itself, a city that 
provides a wealth of material for the historian. There are, however, two 
topics of wider interest, i.e. Professor Herrmann Witjen’s sketch of 
Holland’s greatest maritime hero, Admiral de Ruyter, and Professor F. 
Keutgen’s ‘ Ursprung und Wesen der Deutschen Hanse’. The latter is but 
an outline, founded upon a lecture delivered to the society, It covers 
familiar ground and traces briefly the origin and development of the great 
League that created, and for centuries maintained, an almost complete 
monopoly of the commerce of northern Europe. Professor Keutgen is 
a high authority on his subject who has edited a section of the “ Han- 
sisches Urkundenbuch,” the mine in which all students of the Hanse are 
perforce compelled to dig. A chronological list of Dr. Nirrnheim’s literary 
and historical writings concludes this most interesting tribute to a scholar 
of high repute who has deserved well of the city he so ably serves. 

A. W. 


Bartolus de Saxoferrato, 1313-1357, by Dr. J. L. J. van de Kamp 
(Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1936), has grown out of a thesis written for the 
doctor’s degree in the University of Amsterdam. The text, apparently, 
remains unaltered, but the footnotes have been expanded. Dr. van de 
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Kamp remarks that Bartolus has received from scholars a measure of 
attention wholly inadequate to the place which he occupies in the history 
of law. 

No one denies that here in Holland, particularly in the sixteenth century, he 
enjoyed great authority in the practice of the Courts and with many writers. But 
I think we can go farther and say that our law to-day is in great part the law of Bartolus. 
It is not the legislation of Justinian, nor the Roman Law of the humanists, but the 


Roman Law as interpreted by Bartolus and his followers with an eye on practice, 
which has been taken up in our Civil Code. 


If this can truly be said of the Dutch Code it must be no less true of 
the French Code, and the numerous other codes in the Old and New World, 
for which the French Code has served as a model. Dr. van de Kamp 
devotes a chapter to the influence of Bartolus in the various countries of 
Europe. The treatment, he modestly says, is necessarily somewhat super- 
ficial. An exhaustive study of the writings of Bartolus and of his successors 
would be a necessary preliminary to a complete estimate of the nature and 
extent of his influence upon later times ; and this is ‘ not to be expected 
of a beginner in this field of scholarship’. But, meanwhile, Dr. van de 
Kamp has given us a most painstaking and well-documented account of 
the life and works of the greatest of the post-glossators. The author has 
an enthusiasm for his subject which seems to enliven even pages devoted 
to bibliographical detail. He allows nothing to escape him, not even 
the posthumous history of his hero’s remains. A portrait of Bartolus made 
immediately after his death probably exists no longer, but there are en- 
gravings which seem to preserve an authentic tradition of a broad face, 
sensitive mouth, and heavy-lidded meditative eyes. Several of these 
together with others of an imaginative character and modern statues 
and busts are pictured in the concluding pages of Dr. van de Kamp’s 
handsome volume. A separate sheet exhibits in great detail a genea- 
logical tree of descendants of Bartolus carried down to the present day. 
Dr. van de Kamp has produced a work of great merit which may be 
recommended as a model to other writers of theses. For the benefit of 
those who read Italian and do not read Dutch may be added that an 
Italian translation of the thesis in its original form was published in the 
Rivista ‘ Studi Urbinati’ for 1935, and that copies (price 15 lire) may be 
procured from the author. R. W. L. 


Dr. F. Bock has contributed to the Quellen und Forschungen aus italieni- 
schen Archiven und Bibliotheken, Band xxvi, 1935-6 (Rome: Regenburg), 
an article of great interest for Lombard history, ‘ Studien zum Inquisitions- 
prozess Johanns XXII’. He brings out the purely political use of charges 
of heresy and of the Inquisition as a weapon in Pope John’s warfare with 
Matteo Visconti and the Lombard Ghibellines, which had such prolonged 
ill consequences for Italy and the Apostolic See. It was prompted by the 
pope’s alliance with Robert of Naples and the Guelfs. Dr. Bock exactly 
dates the development of this misuse of spiritual arms, and prints important 
documents. In February 1320 Dante was accused of sorcery in this con- 
nexion. One list of depositions preserved at Modena concerns the partisans 
of Lewis IV in Parma, Modena, and Reggio during his Rémerzug. Two 
witnesses recognised Marsilius of Padua riding in the emperor’s train at 
Parma, 28 November 1329. CW. F. & 
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Sir Percival Horton-Smith Hartley, consulting physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Mr. Harold Richard Aldridge, assistant 
keeper in the department of manuscripts in the British Museum, deserve the 
gratitude of the student of medieval literature and the medical historian 
for their illuminating volume on Johannes de Mirfeld of St Bartholomew’ s, 
Smithfield. His Life and Works (Cambridge: University Press 1936). 
The work is divided into three parts. In the first, which serves as an 
introduction, we are given an account of Mirfeld’s life and an estimate of 
him as a medical writer, while the second and third parts contain selections 
from his works, the Breviarium Bartholomei and the Florarium Bartholomei, 
which have the Latin text and the English translation on opposite pages. 
There are two appendixes consisting of notes on the preparation of the 
Latin text of the Breviarium and Florarium respectively, and a third 
appendix containing abstracts from deeds and documents mentioned in 
the text, including Mirfeld’s will. Johannes Mirfeld (or Mirfield), who was 
connected with a great Yorkshire family of that name, came to London, 
where he was ordained priest in 1395. Though his relation with St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital must remain doubtful, he was probably one of 
the chaplains of that institution. The belief that he studied at Oxford 
and attended medical lectures there appears to be ungrounded, but he was 
undoubtedly a man of wide reading and fully conversant with the medical 
writings of his predecessors. The Breviarium Bartholomei is an encyclo- 
paedia of genuine contemporary medical knowledge to which superstitious 
and magical lore has been added. It commences with an introduction 
followed by sections devoted to general diseases and then by descriptions 
of illnesses attacking various parts of the body from the head to the feet. 
The principal extracts chosen by the editors are the prologue and epilogue 
for their general discussion of the nature of the work and reasons for its 
publication, a chapter on the signs of death, which presents the curious 
mixture of science, nonsense, and superstition characteristic of medieval 
medicine, and the chapter on consumption, a disease which probably 
carried off Mirfeld’s contemporary, the Black Prince. The other items 
selected from the Breviarium deal with weights and measures, a prescription 
for gunpowder, and a recipe for Bartholomew plaster. The Florarium 
Bartholomei is a theological work consisting of a prologue, 172 chapters, 
and an epilogue. The portions selected for translation are the prologue, 
a chapter on physicians and their medicines, and the epilogue. The pro- 
logue is composed of extracts from the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise Secretum 
Secretorum, the poem of Schola Salernitana, and the writings of the Arabian 
physician Isaac Judaeus and Bernard de Gordon. The chapter on phy- 
sicans and their medicines is divided into two parts, devoted respectively 
to rules of professional etiquette and general advice for the maintenance of 
health. Although, as Mirfeld himself is the first to acknowledge, his works 
contain nothing original but are merely a compilation, they are worthy 
of study not only from their being the first example of medical writings 
associated with an English hospital, but also for their presentation of 
contemporary medical theory and practice. J. D. R. 


The Dugdale Society prints as its thirteenth volume The Register of the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, St. John the Baptist, and St. Katherine 
of Coventry (London: Milford, 1935). This manuscript was supposed 
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to have been burned in the fire of 1879 at the Birmingham Public Library, 
but was found in private hands during the war and purchased by the 
Corporation of Coventry. It seems to have been made up soon after the 
amalgamation of the four gilds at the end of the fourteenth century and 
written up till about 1450, when a second register was begun which seems 
to have perished in the same fire. Miss Dormer Harris has edited it with 
her usual care and added notes on the morc prominent of the persons 
named, very many of whom are not citizens of Coventry. She has added 
a list compiled by the Warwickshire antiquary, Thomas Sharp, from the 
two registers which preserves some of the names formerly contained in 
the second. The volume is illustrated by a facsimile of a page of the 
register, and by reproductions of drawings of windows formerly in St. 
Mary’s Hall from the Aylesford collection in the Birmingham Public 
Libraries. We thus have portraits of some of the members of the gild. 

C. J. 


The fourth volume of M. Gorce’s series, L’origine et Vessor de la nation 
francaise, is a reprint, under the title Jeanne d’Arc (Paris: Payot, 1935), 
of those sections of Prosper de Barante’s Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne 
which deal with Joan’s life and work, preceded by an introduction of 
eighty-eight pages and followed by an appendix entitled ‘ Barante and 
Joan of Arc’, which together are intended to justify this re-edition of an 
old narrative as well as to explain in an elementary way Joan’s place in 
French history. We can agree with the editor that this ‘vie saine, discréte, 
émouvante,’ is worth re-publication, both on its own merits as a sound 
narrative and as a reply to the numerous modern biographies with their 
increasing tendency to sacrifice history to psychology and even to phantasy. 
The history of Joan of Are is, indeed, a subject which will always raise the 
question of the true object and method of historical writing. The present 
narrative, studiously impersonal—Barante set at the head of his history the 
sentence : Scribitur ad narrandum non ad probandum—may seem to some 
to leave certain fundamental questions unsolved; but to this charge it 
will always be possible to reply that these questions are beyond solution 
by ordinary historical methods. The editor rightly points out that very 
few new facts bearing directly on the life of Joan have emerged since 
Barante’s time, and that there is no substantial reason to change or to 
modify the picture drawn by Barante, which, based firmly on the depositions 
of witnesses, leaves the facts to speak eloquently for themselves. E. 


The quatercentenary Reformation Jubilee of Geneva has produced 
several valuable pieces of historical literature. First of all the learned 
societies of the city have enabled Dr. Henri Naef to publish the fine 
opening volume of a great work on Les origines de la Réforme a Genéve 
(Geneva : Jullien, 1936), treating of pre-Reformation conditions and events 
down to the decapitation of Luther’s friend Amé Lévrier in 1524. After 
the French model of Imbart de la Tour’s Origines de la Réforme, just com- 
plefed in four volumes, M. Naef has intentionally and impartially under- 
taken from an inter-denominational standpoint to ‘ coordonner les résultats 
d’études particuliéres’ on the ‘ phénoméne complexe’ of the transition, 
and from his painstaking analysis of all printed and unprinted sources 
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arises what seems to be the real social background of the Reform move- 
ment. The two first parts, devoted to the administrative and political 
history of episcopal Geneva and its ‘ moeurs, piété et culture,’ show the 
mere condition of overgrowth of the medieval ‘ pluralism’ of princely, 
municipal, ecclesiastic, and monastic jurisdictions and privileges as sufficient 
cause for the straining and clash between an old seigneurial and a new 
civic system, and the third part on ‘ Humanisme et Luther ’ contains the 
beginning of political unrest, from the settlement at Geneva of Agrippa 
von Nettesheim in 1521 till the characteristic stir created in the masses by 
the satirical comedies (Sotties) of the carnival brotherhood of ‘ fools ’, 
leading to a first intervention by the hitherto pro-heretic duke of Savoy. 
The narrative, accompanied by most elaborate notes, is yet popular to the 
degree of translating all sources quoted in the text. 

In neighbouring Lausanne, the university has honoured the jubilee by 
the publication of Professor Charles Gilliard’s book on La conquéte du 
Pays de Vaud par les Bernois (Lausanne: Editions La Concorde, 1935). 
Like Naef’s book on Geneva, it proves the almost astonishing prevalence 
of economic motives, in this case the expansion of reformed Berne into 
a country left almost anarchic by the decay of the episcopal power of 
Lausanne as well as of the ducal power of Savoy, and the corresponding 
dimness of religious fronts, the conqueror taking great care to spare the 
catholic convictions and institutions of the conquered on condition of 
political submission. 

Mention may in this connection be properly made of the scholarly 
Catalogue de la Collection des Manuscrits Historiques des Archives d’Etat 
de Genéve by their director, P. E. Martin (Geneva: Jullien, 1936), con- 
taining 230, mostly sixteenth-century, items followed by an elaborate 
index. C. B. 


Mrs. Erskine Muir’s Machiavelli and his Times (London: Heinemann, 
1936) is a book for the general reader rather than for the historian. Its aim 
is to present Machiavelli’s personality, and the circumstances in which he 
lived and worked, in such a way as to make his political opinions intelligible 
to the Englishman of to-day. This has been done with considerable skill. 
The book is attractively written and both Machiavelli and his age are por- 
trayed with sympathy and fidelity to fact. Although it is usually dangerous 
to parallel one age with another, the analogies which the author draws 
between Italy of the Renaissance and the world to-day are sufficiently 
relevant to provide a stimulus to thought. One of the best chapters in the 
book is that on the most widely discussed of all Machiavellian topics, the 
political theory of Jl Principe. It is well brought out that, in Machiavelli’s 
eyes, the exaltation of the State was not the antithesis, but the fulfilment 
of the good life of the individual, who would reach his greatest height in 
subordinating himself to the community. Another point that is worth 
emphasizing is Machiavelli’s refusal to be content with merely desiring the 
good, and his determination ‘ to act so as to make it a reality’. This was 
the motive force which drove him to advocate a desperate remedy for a 
desperate ill, and to look to the self-interest of a despot to save society. 
The sketch of the Florentine constitution is a painstaking attempt to un- 
ravel its intricacies. Possibly the author would have found her task less 
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formidable if she had treated the constitution, not as a Florentine pheno- 
menon, but as one among many attempts to adapt an ancient communal 
organization to the needs of a growing state. ‘The terrible Florentine 
idiosyncrasy of calling all governmental bodies by numerals instead of by 
names’ is, for example, common to Italian city-states. Bologna had a 
‘ Sixteen ’, a ‘ Six-Hundred’ and even a ‘ Four Thousand ’, and instances 
could be multiplied from elsewhere. The complications of these city consti- 
tutions spring from the strength of the communal tradition which could be 
satisfied with nothing less than the representation, in some form or another, 
of all classes and interests in the community. The most serious blemish 
on the book is its bibliography. Authorities are referred to by short titles, 
without any indication as to their date or character. The ‘ general reader’ 
who is recommended to consult ‘ Chabod. Fr., Dal Principe ’, will be lucky 
if he traces the article in question to the Nuova Rivista Storica for 1926, and 
in the case of Machiavelli’s own writings, there is nothing to show in which 
of the various collected editions of his works they are to be found. 


C. M. A. 


In a pleasant and readable volume, entitled L’ Autrichien. Essais sur 
la formation @une individualité nationale (du XVI*° au XVIII* siecle) 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1936), Professor André Tibal discusses the 
evolution of an Austrian sentiment and way of life parallel with the 
political development of the Habsburg state. Under Maximilian I, he 
remarks (pp. 31-2), these hereditary lands and the rest of Germany en- 
joyed a common character and culture for the last time. If the emphasis 
of these essays tends to be laid on Vienna rather than on the Habsburg 
provinces as a whole, such a point of view is inherent in a study so 
largely dependent upon the observations of German and of foreign 
travellers, who naturally pass over the country for the capital. The 
eight essays that compose the book discuss in turn the Viennese humanism 
of the Renaissance, the Counter-Reformation and the dominance of the 
Jesuit drama, that of the Italian opera, baroque as a specifically Austrian 
culture, Leibniz’ relations with the imperial house, developments at large 
from Leopold I’s reign to that of Charles VI, Mozart and the German 
opera, and, lastly, Austria, Germany, and illuminism. From its structure 
and the slight overlapping in detail involved, the volume seems to repre- 
sent a course of lectures or perhaps articles: but, if so, it was a course 
well worth permanence in print. Especially interesting are the two more 
general essays, the sixth and the last. That on the Jesuit drama ably 
explains to the uninitiated a strange taste that responded so perfectly to 
a deeper need. What Dr. Tibal’s work brings out, with more than one 
happy comment, is the contrast during these three centuries between the 
Habsburg lands and the protestant areas of the Empire, a contrast not 
entirely to be explained by confessional divergence alone. Most char- 
acteristic of this nascent Austrianism is the baroque, regarded, as the 
author is careful to explain (p. 117), not in the narrower, artistic sense, 
but rather as an expression of culture or civilization. C. 8. B. B. 


There can be no doubt of the enthusiasm with which Miss M. C. 
Linthicum, in Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and his Contempor- 
aries (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1936), has grappled with this complicated 
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subject. It is difficult for us to-day to enter into the intricate laws of 
colour, the symbolism of material with which the Elizabethan drama is 
surrounded. To realize the niceties of their quips and the subtleties of 
meaning attached to their colour schemes, much research is necessary ; 
and this one feels that Miss Linthicum has brought to bear on the subject. 
Her book is full of quotations to explain her meaning: ‘ Malvolio’s “ not 
black in my mind, though yellow in my leg’, has a double meaning. He 
wears yellow to indicate that he is a lover, but he is not a black-minded 
or melancholic lover. He refers also to a musical composition well known 
to Elizabethans: “‘ Black and Yellow”’.’ And an Elizabethan audience 
would have thoroughly appreciated this point. On reading the book, 
one thought is brought home to us above all else: these Elizabethans 
had something which we lack to-day, colour. Not only colour in clothes, 
and surroundings, but colour of thought and quip and jest; colour in 
their imaginations, robust and full. They were maybe coarse and bawdy, 
but they were vital. They lacked the aids to easy living, the machinery, 
the easy transport, and the easy amusement of to-day; but, whereas 
much of our pleasure is spoon-fed to us and so arranged that we can rush 
from one to the other without using our minds at all to produce it, the 
Elizabethans’ pleasures came from themselves, and not from outside 
sources. Their fairs, their sports, their music, their pageants, were crude 
perhaps to the modern mind, but at least they were part of the people 
themselves. Think of the thousands to-day who flock to see our pro- 
fessional football teams, who have never kicked a ball in their lives, or 
the millions who throng the cinemas who never open a book, or attempt 
to absorb any real knowledge for themselves at all. Not only does Miss 
Linthicum give us a vivid picture of the Elizabethans, but we have also 
a detailed history of the origin and trade in materials and very full details 
of clothing. The fastening of garments, always an important item to 
the student and the maker, the fashioning of early hose, the first woven 
silk hose, an explanation of the curious terms used for various colours, 
all these things, the result one knows of much patient research and ac- 
cumulated knowledge, are intensely interesting. The book is perhaps 
almost too full for the general reader to assimilate easily, but to the real 
seeker after knowledge, it should be invaluable. We only hope Miss 
Linthicum will be moved to turn her attention to another period and treat 
it in like manner. ~ M. Q. 


The Liverpool Town Books, vol. ii, 1571-1603 (University Press of Liver- 
pool, 1935), is an admirable example of what can be achieved when members 
of a university combine with those of the corporation of the same city. 
This volume has been edited, as was the first, by Mr. J. A. Twemlow, to 
whom and to whose collaborators praise is due for this well set-out and 
fully annotated production. The documents printed are naturally pre- 
eminently of value for studying, either for purposes of comparison or for 
local history, the constitutional development of a town and seaport during 
the last three decades of the sixteenth century. As Mr. Twemlow points 
out in his Introduction (p. xxiii), references to matters of national impor- 
tance are not very numerous. It would be possible for an inquirer to turn 
the leaves of the chronicles without becoming aware than an Armada from 
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Spain ever reached the English coasts, or, at the end, that Elizabeth had 
died and James had succeeded her. On the other hand, such an inquirer 
would speedily realize the importance to Liverpool of the relations between 
England and Ireland, whether there was between the two countries open 
war or an uneasy peace. Such entries are most valuable for comparison 
with those concerning Irish affairs found in the Acts of the Privy Council. 
The Corporation of Liverpool found it by no means agreeable that their 
town should be, as was inevitable, selected as one of the ports of em- 
barkation when soldiers were sent to Ireland. ‘This yere [1572] this 
towne was verie evill vexed and trowbled by capteyn Smyth and capten 
William Cleyton and the souldears, before they sayled for Irland’ [p. 44]. 
The riotous behaviour of the soldiers at the port could be the more easily 
forgiven because most, if not all, of the men must have been well aware 
of what was ahead of them and even the mayor’s clerk, who had no illusions 
as to their characters, could write with sympathy and imaginative insight 
of the miseries which befell the soldiers taken to Ireland by Essex on his 
ill-fated expedition of 1574 (pp. 146, 147, 149). But the soldiers were not 
the only men who suffered on the seas between England and Ireland, or in 
the latter island itself. The clerk gives a vivid picture of what might and 
too often did occur to traders when he wrote of the loss of the small boat 
The Swanne, of Liverpool [p. 147], which was carrying to Ireland a good 
merchant, or clothier, of Yorkshire, with all his ‘ riche stocke’. The little 
Swanne was wrecked on the coast of Ireland. The men on board her, 
the master and his sailors, the owners, who had sailed in her, and the worthy 
merchant himself got to land only to fall into the hands of the rebel kernes, 
by whom they were immediately murdered and ‘ cut in peces as the vilyst 
kynd of fleshe, contrarie to the pleasure and will of God’ [p. 148]. There is 
comparatively little information concerning the relations of Liverpool with 
the Duchy of Lancaster. But the pressure exercised by the chancellor 
of the Duchy on the election of the burgesses for Liverpool is evident 
[cf. pp. 36, 41]. G. 8. T. 


Dr. J. M. D. Cornelissen’s essay Waarom Zij Geuzen werden Genoemd 
(Historisch Tijdschrift, Serie Studies, no. 4), (Tilburg: Bergmans, 1936) 
is an attempt to investigate the origin and significance of the term 
‘Geux’, applied to those who resisted Philip’s authority in the Nether- 
lands. In order to solve this problem he gives a very brief survey of the 
Reformation movement in England, Scotland, and France, as well as in 
the Netherlands. For he appears to believe that in all these lands the 
Reformation was chiefly due to the same—economic—causes. In each 
of them there was a large number of paupers, most of whom tried to make 
a living by begging. Many of these turned covetous eyes upon the 
property of the Church. At the same time a like covetousness was felt by 
a great number of nobles, who had been impoverished by economic changes. 
These nobles therefore hoped to take advantage of the widespread feeling 
against the Church in order to repair their damaged fortunes by seizing 
its lands. Dr. Cornelissen apparently thinks these considerations will 
explain why the word ‘Geux’ acquired its peculiar meaning in the 
Netherlands. Doubtless the prospect of acquiring ecclesiastical property 
seemed attractive to several nobles, but this alone will scarcely ac- 
count for the Reformation. Probably, indeed, Dr. Cornelissen would 
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not maintain such a view, though his language at times lends itself to 
that interpretation. Moreover, it may be doubted whether his problem 
requires any very elaborate answer. Granted that we cannot accept 
without question any one of the older stories that purport to explain 
the origin of the term ‘ Geux ’, yet there seems good reason for believing 
that it was originally employed as a gibe, by one of their opponents and 
then adopted by the anti-Spanish party as their name. ‘ Geux’ is cer- 
tainly a term of abuse, and such terms are often used without much 
regard for their special applicability. Englishmen will naturally think 
of a parallel. The words ‘ Whig’ and ‘ Tory’ soon lost their original 
meanings—in this connexion never very relevant—and were proudly 
adopted as their respective designations by two political groups. 
M. A. T. 


Ubbo Emmius en Oost-Friesland, by Dr. J. J. Boer (Groningen : Wolters, 
1936), is not so much a biography, as an examination of the career and 
ideals of a patriotic scholar. Dr. Boer’s thesis is the close connexion 
between Emmius’ historical research into the medieval polity of Friesland 
and his political speculation. Closely related to this, and a matter of 
kindred interest, is his fervent enthusiasm for his native land and his 
political services in the period of its eclipse. In order to do justice to this 
thesis, Dr. Boer was forced to consider not only the life of Emmius in broad 
outline, but also the general character of East-Friesland politics at the 
close of the sixteenth century, troubled by the struggle between Lutherans 
and Calvinists and dominated by the struggle between the ruling house 
and the estates. A third chapter deals with problems of the authorship 
of certain writings. Thus, it is only in the second half of the book that 
Dr. Boer can begin to expound the principles of Emmius’ political thought, 
and to estimate the value of his patriotic services to East-Friesland. 
Although the real interest is centred in the second half, the early chapters 
illumine the most important phase in the history of East-Friesland. It is 
Emmius’ consciousness of the fundamental significance of this phase 
which gives weight both to his history and to his political theory. As 
Dr. Boer shows, the two are intimately related by the common conception 
of freedom, which is for Emmius those rights and prerogatives which were 
historical facts in fourteenth-century Friesland. His political theory was 
the consequence of applying his historical knowledge to the very practical 
problems of Friesland politics, and was without the philosophical form of 
abstract speculation. This freedom was above’ all characterized by the 
rights and the power of the people to choose and control the government 
in all matters affecting their interests, and the true test was the election 
of the ruler instead of hereditary succession. Emmius thought of the people 
as represented by the estates which were of equal importance, and, there- 
fore, agreed with the ‘ dualistic ’ theory of sovereignty current at the end 
of the sixteenth century. His originality lay in the neglect of the biblical 
and natural law methods of limiting the power of the ruler in favour of an 
historical vindication of certain rights which would not be alienated by 
the people and could not be usurped by the ruler. Freedom was an 
alienable historical inheritance of the Frisians. Thus, Emmius gave 
historical vindication to the claims of the East-Friesland estates. Dr. 
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Boer concludes that the true meaning of Emmius’ ideas is only evident 
against the broader background of anti-absolutist thought, especially of the 
Monarchomachi, in the sixteenth century, and points to the close parallel 
in method and principles of Hotman’s Franco-Gallia and Emmius’ historical 
works. D. N. 


In Middlesex Sessions Records, New Series, vol. ii, 1614—15 (London : 
published by C. W. Radcliffe, Esq., M.A., Clerk of the Peace, The Guild- 
hall, Westminster, 1936), Mr. William Le Hardy carries his work of editing 
these papers a step farther. He points out in his preface that the present 
volume is a calendar to the Session Rolls, Gaol Delivery Register, Sessions 
Register, and Process Register Book of Indictments, which are the only 
classes of documents for the twelfth year of James I known to be preserved 
at the Guildhall at Westminster. Hence, as was the case in the first volume, 
the greater number of the documents here printed concern the lives of the 
inhabitants of Westminster when they emerged into public view by reason 
of misdemeanours and crimes, with the corollary picture of how some sort 
of social order was enforced. Outside these, other matters play compara- 
tively little part in the collection. Two references to the East India Com- 
pany are nothing more than the theft of some nails and the story of a mis- 
begotten child. The list of trades followed is, however, interesting, es- 
pecially as regards unusual trades. Among the latter is that of a 
‘gladiator’. Mr. Le Hardy thinks [p. xxi] this man must have been a 
sword-maker. Surely he is much more likely, according to the New English 
Dictionary, to have been a professional swordsman, or fencer. G. S. T. 


The British Fishery at Newfoundland, 1634-1763, by R. G. Lounsbury 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), is, like most of its predecessors 
in the Yale series, a work of sound historical craftsmanship, reasonably 
critical of the few recognized authorities on its subject, and describing in 
detail the local conditions from which England’s oldest colony emerged. 
The peculiarity of these conditions is well known. Because of the nature 
of the produce, colonization often seemed directly opposed to the interests 
of trade and navigation; and many of the restrictions loosely termed 
‘mercantile ’ were inappropriate. A scholarly narrative on this subject 
is so welcome that it is perhaps ungracious to suggest that a less micro- 
scopic view might have been more effective. The author is well aware 
of the great issues of national rivalry and imperial expansion; but he 
brings them in piecemeal, instead of placing the development of the fishery 
in its wide historical setting. In spite of his admirable interest in the life 
history of the cod-fish he does not show the connexion between England’s 
new transatlantic fishery and the troubled waters nearer home. Also, 
he shuns the interesting and not too elusive subject of naval vessels and their 
commanders at Newfoundland, and the convoy system with its Medi- 
terranean contacts. He emphasizes the well-known political importance 
of the fishery for the training of seamen, but in this connexion he seems to 
use the expression ‘ balance of power ’ as if it were the political equivalent 
of the economic ‘ balance of trade’. Thus in his subject-matter Mr. 
Lounsbury has not strayed far from that of the less adequate previous 
narratives ; but he has brought to the subject a degree of intelligence and 
maturity which is not always found in a published thesis. G. H. G. 
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Recent events in America have revived interest in such attempts as 
were made in earlier times to regulate the production of crops by inspection, 
standards of quality, and ‘ stinting’, or limiting, the quantity to be pro- 
duced. Mr. Vertrees J. Wyckoff makes this the main theme of his Tobacco 
Regulation in Colonial Maryland (Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 1936), 
though he sketches in a good many of the general facts of tobacco pro- 
duction in the colony. The survey fulfils its modest purpose, though the 
subject is not new, and the new sources, which include some business 
correspondence, merely give new illustrations of established conclusions. 
Besides the conflicts of interest which inevitably arise in any attempt to 
control output, the legislature of Maryland had to reckon with the separate 
policies of Virginia and North Carolina. In the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries nothing substantial came of the attempts at restriction 
made in depressed periods. Mr. Wyckoff, however, considers, mainly on 
the ground that it was maintained until the American Revolution, that 
the comprehensive tobacco inspection Act of 1747 did something to increase 
the profits of the planters. G. N. C. 


All who are interested in the history of universities will welcome Dr. 
G. W. Kernkamp’s edition of Acta et Decreta Senatus Vroedschapsresolutién 
en andere Bescheiden betreffende de Utrechtsche Academie, vol. i (Utrecht 
Historical Society. Third Series. No. 65, 1936). The editor has collected 
a large number of useful documents, for the period prior to 1675, in this 
volume ; unhappily there are many gaps in the extant records. The 
Rectors, who were then charged with the duty, often omitted to keep 
proper minutes of the Senates’ proceedings, and it would appear that no 
regular record of the curators’ proceedings was ever kept. The resolutions 
of the Vroedschap on academic matters are therefore doubly important 
and of these, which had previously only been published in a very incomplete 
form, Dr. Kernkamp has made full use. To enumerate all the matters of 
interest in this volume would be impossible ; but mention may be made of 
a passage in the Statutes of 1643, which illustrates the intolerant spirit 
that then obtained in matters philosophical: ‘ Philosophi ab Aristotelis 
philosophia non recedunto, neque publice neque privatim’. It would seem 
that other opinions were supposed to conduce to heresy. Yet, in the seven- 
teenth century, the United Provinces were, in comparison with other 
countries, remarkably tolerant. M. A. T. 


Some twenty-five years ago an erudite life of Jan van Riebeeck was 
written in Dutch by Dr. Godée-Molsbergen ; but, hitherto, English readers 
have had to be content with the prosaic and disjointed record of the man 
and his doings that is embedded in the late Dr. McCall Theal’s monumental 
History of South Africa. Happily, Dr. C. Louis Leipoldt has now given 
to the English-speaking world Jan van Riebeeck, Founder of European 
Civilization in South Africa (London: Longmans, 1936), a vivid and con- 
vincing picture of the stout Commander who planted western civilization 
at the far end of Africa. Dr. Leipoldt describes his book as a mere study, 
for all that it is the outcome of researches that have been conducted 
at irregular intervals during the past thirty-five years. He is unduly 
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modest ; his book is very much more than that. In the first place it is 
literature, English literature ; for though Dr. Leipoldt has been, both as 
poet and prose writer, one of the chief makers of Afrikaans as a literary 
language, he is also a man who uses the King’s English with vigour and 
understanding. Further, though the book is racy, pleasantly free from the 
apparatus of learning (other than a good bibliography), and almost un- 
marred by academic polemics, it does tell us all that matters of the career of 
van Riebeeck. Truth to tell, there is little to record from the day of van 
Riebeeck’s birth in 1618, the year of the famous Synod of Dort, down to the 
close of 1651, the year of Cromwell’s anti-Dutch Navigation Act, when van 
Riebeeck sailed with his three ships for the Cape of Good Hope. Again, ten 
years later, the Commander’s sturdy form fades away into the general back- 
ground of the Dutch East India Company, when he went east to become the 
ruler of Malacca and, in due time, to die as Secretary to the Council of India 
at Batavia. Dr. Leipoldt has filled out these lean years with delightful 
and valuable descriptions of the kind of life that was led by a lad of van 
Riebeeck’s class in the Holland of these days, of the methods of the barber- 
surgeons whose honourable gild young van Riebeeck joined, of the 
forthright commercial methods of the East India Company, and of the 
appalling conditions of life (and death) on the Company’s ships. The 
* Life ’ became more detailed from 1648 onwards, and for the years 1652-62, 
during which van Riebeeck was at the Cape, there is a wealth of material 
at Cape Town and the Hague. Dr. Leipoldt has made effective use of it, 
and has supplemented his story with good illustrations and maps, for the 
most part contemporary. A few of his dates, notably for the years 1647-9, 
have slipped out of place; the baffling hammer-headed Cape Peninsula 
(the Cape Colony of van Riebeeck’s day) has taken a queer right-angled 
twist in his mind’s eye; but these slight errors in detail cannot detract 
from the high value of his work. Dr. Leipoldt has made van Riebeeck 
live ; he has made a contribution to the history of European colonization ; 
he has, without labouring the point, shown how the social and economic 
problems that plague South Africa to-day had all taken recognizable 
shape before van Riebeeck sailed away to the Indies; and incidentally, 
by his comments on these things, has given further proof, if proof be needed, 
that there are Afrikanders who take a very liberal view of what we have 
learned to call the Native Question. B.A. We 


In the tenth volume of Early Science in Oxford (Oxford: privately 
printed, 1935) Mr. R. T. Gunther completes the publication of the diary 
of Robert Hooke from Sloane MS. 4024 in the British Museum ; he adds 
a facsimile reprint of Hooke’s earliest scientific work, the tract on Capil- 
lary Attraction, 1661, and a few facsimiles of contemporary letters and 
drawings. The diary was written in a much abbreviated form and is 
not always readily intelligible; Mr. Gunther supplies explanations and 
notes, though the latter might well have been amplified with advantage 
to the reader. We are presented with the picture of a full life, busily 
occupied with his multifarious duties as curator of experiments to the 
Royal Society, surveyor to the City of London, Gresham professor, and 
lecturer on the Cutler foundation. ¥. &. W. 
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The story of the Code Léopold is briefly this. Leopold I of Lorraine, 
son of Charles V of Lorraine, bent on setting in order his house to which 
he had been restored by the Treaty of Ryswick, called to his aid the 
experienced and enlightened jurist, J. L. Bourcier. Between them they 
drew up a series of enactments concerning civil and criminal procedure, 
&c. These were published under the title of Code Léopold, and were 
generally acceptable and accepted. But the bishop of Toul, Thiard de 
Bissy (who subsequently succeeded Bossuet at Meaux), a busy-body and 
an ardent ultramontane, reading into them an intention to restrict the 
power of the Church, especially in the matter of patronage, delated them 
to Rome. In 1701 Clement XI censured the relevant passages by a brief. 
Bourcier, the originator of the Code, and as procureur général charged 
with its proper observance, replied to this attack in 1703 by ‘un acte d’appel 
. . . de l’exécution du bref contre l’ordonnance de son Altesse royale du 
mois de juillet 1701 de Notre Saint Pére le Pape Clément XI mal informé 
lorsqu’il sera mieux informé’. This appeal, respectful in form, was in 
substance an energetic protest against ecclesiastical encroachments : the 
Roman Curia censured it too in February 1704. After long and fruitless 
negotiations at home and in Italy, Leopold, who was a lover of peace and 
also desired to stand well with outside opinion, gave way, and in 1707 
republished the Code without the peccant clauses. It was without 
doubt a victory for Rome, but if we may believe Leopold’s biographer the 
spirit of the Code as he and Bourcier conceived it continued to guide the 
decisions of the courts. Clemens XI und der Code Léopold (1701-1710), 
(Frankfurt-am-M.: Elsass-Lothringen Institut, 1935), the slender volume 
before us, by Herr Leo Just, who has already to his credit an important 
account of ecclesiastical politics in Luxembourg from Philip II to Joseph II, 
recounts the adventures of the Code clearly and in very readable form. 
It is fully documented and it throws welcome light upon an important 
though generally neglected passage in history, a passage of significance in 
the long struggle between Church and State. The characters of the prin- 
cipal actors, Bourcier, Bissy, Clement, are drawn with a firm hand and 
the judgement of the writer is calm and unprejudiced. Clement XI is 
best known as the pope of the Bulls Vineam Domini and Unigenitus ; 
his activity in the internal affairs of Lorraine, if less conspicuous, is of 
considerable moment, and we are grateful to Herr Just for drawing atten- 
tion thereto. I have noted a very few typographical faults: p. 44, line 1, 
Am for Als; p. 51, line 6, the omission of er; pp. 16 and 100, Fénelon 
wrongly accented. H. F. 8. 


During the eighteenth century the Dutch showed a certain amount of 
interest in the question of natural and civic rights, though, until the last 
decade of the period, that interest was not of much significance. Dr. W. J. 
Goslinga’s thesis, De Rechten van den Mensch en Burger (The Hague : 
Oranje, 1936), is a painstaking attempt to examine the discussions of the 
subject and their influence upon the constitution of the Batavian Republic. 
His style is clear, without being diffuse, and he laudably refrains from 
exaggerating the importance of his theme. He is, however, perhaps a 
little too much inclined to enumerate the opinions of other historians not 
merely in his notes, but also in his text. Before the French Revolution 
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Dutch writers on the rights of man were mainly influenced by the English, 
particularly by Locke. After 1789, as might be expected, French influence 
was strong. The Dutch themselves, whatever their views, showed little 
originality. It is, however, interesting to note that the strong religious 
beliefs of the Dutch people caused discussion to rage over one point in the 
years 1795-8. While the general opinion was in favour, not merely of 
toleration, but of complete civic equality for adherents of all creeds, there 
was a widespread feeling that the Dutch state should proclaim itself theist. 
The minority wished the state to ignore religion altogether, but they did 
not have their way. Though the constitution of 1798 was, in fact, the work 
of Frenchmen rather than of Dutchmen, yet in that matter the French had 
no objection to conciliating the Dutch. Apart from the question of religion 
the great majority of Dutchmen, though they desired a declaration of 
rights and duties, which would establish liberty and equality as fundamental 
principles, showed little interest in its precise formulation. i AT. 


Miss Constantia Maxwell’s book on Dublin Under the Georges, 1714- 
1830 (London : Harrap, 1936), deals in a learned and exceedingly readable 
way with the most brilliant period in the history of the Irish capital. 
She begins with an historical sketch ; followed by chapters on the growth 
of the city and its architecture; the social life of the rich and poor ; 
culture and the arts; the theatre; industry; and the impressions of 
travellers. She gives also a bibliography (modestly called ‘ short’) and 
a reproduction of the new map of 1829. There are thirty-two well-chosen 
illustrations from contemporary prints and paintings which add much to 
the attractiveness of the book. Students of Georgian architecture will 
find the second chapter of great interest, since Dublin was and is by far 
the finest Georgian city in the British Isles ; and the magnificent public 
and private buildings, such as the Fore Courts and Leinster House, not 
to mention the many streets and squares of lesser fame, are very ade- 
quately dealt with. It is a commonplace that Dublin was at this time 
‘the second city of the empire ’, both for its social and cultural life. But 
in contrast to the Dublin of Handel and Swift, Berkeley, Burke, ‘and 
Grattan, the Dublin Society and the Royal Irish Academy, Miss Maxwell 
treats of the much less-known Dublin of the lower classes. The miserable 
poverty and filth and degradation in which they lived; the lack of 
sanitation ; prevalence of fevers; drunkenness; the plague of beggary ; 
scandalous prison conditions ; rioting and crime ; make a sombre contrast, 
which was gradually becoming alleviated by the setting up of hospitals 
and workhouses and schools and improved sanitation, inadequate though 
these were. The poor man’s amusements, the public lotteries and the 
famous Donnybrook fair, are described. In the chapter on intellectual 
and artistic life Miss Maxwell’s own college of Trinity naturally has first 
place ; perhaps she might have dealt more fully with Dean Swift here. 
Her sketch of the Dublin theatres, where Garrick and Mrs. Siddons and 
Edmund Kean acted and the elder Sheridan was a manager, is particularly 
interesting. Miss Maxwell has made a fascinating and comprehensive 
study out of Georgian Dublin. K. J. 
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Mr. A. A. Ettinger deserves credit for the good intentions and the 
laborious energy which have combined to produce James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe, Imperial Idealist (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936). He justifies 
a new biography by the material which has come to light since ‘ the bare 
half-dozen biographies ’ of Oglethorpe were published; but he gives no 
bibliography or other clear indication of what the new sources are. In 
general he confirms the statements of other historians, with due acknow- 
ledgement, and with complimentary allusion to all manner of writers, 
past and present, who are in due course listed in the index, together with 
Bacchus, the Heart of Midlothian, and a number of titles beginning with 
the unhelpful‘ A’. The preface is similarly over-weighted with a four-page 
list of obligations ; and several of the illustrations are more familiar than 
useful. Every conceivable reference, even of negation, has been stored 
in the footnotes which occupy a great part of the book and which, with 
the frequent marks of exclamation, make it unnecessarily dull. The 
organization of chapters is weak, less than half the one entitled ‘ Religion ’ 
having even a remote connexion with that subject, and being mainly 
concerned with military defence. A few examples of an uncritical point 
of view may be mentioned: on page 295 Oglethorpe’s spirit is ‘ amply 
and convincingly demonstrated ’ by an incident which the accompanying 
footnote declares to be ‘not improbable’; on page 109 humanitarian 
efforts on behalf of prison reform and temperance are classified as 
‘eleemosynary activities ’ ; on page 307 Oglethorpe is credited with helping 
Granville Sharp ‘to win Chatham and the Duke of Richmond to a plan 
for peace without victory’; and on pages 101-2 his praiseworthy desire 
for a colonial policy which should not favour one set of colonies at the 
expense of the public good leads to his classification as a precursor of 
Adam Smith in the attack on mercantile theory. Every part of the book * 
—preface, text, footnotes, index, and illustrations—is open to criticism ; 
and yet, used with caution, Mr. Ettinger’s biography has real value for 
its diligence in bringing together as nearly complete a record of the facts 
of Oglethorpe’s career as the most exacting critic coulddemand. G.H.G. 


Gerhard Ritter’s Friedrich der Grosse (Leipzig : Quelle & Meyer, 1936) is 
a conspicuously informing study of the great king and his contribution to 
Prussia and to general history. Based on popular lectures at Freiburg 
and dedicated to the invisible community of those who bear the genuine 
spirit of the front in the realm of German science, it is styled ‘ the histor- 
ical profile’, ‘i.e. the outline of his continuing influence in history’. 
Frederick’s shadow, declares the author, has ceased to be merely a proud 
memory, and to-day towers over us, admonishing, threatening, kindling. 
Really great political success can only be attained when political and 
military genius closely collaborate. Frederick it was who first grasped 
the ‘ geo-political necessity ’ of rounding off the scattered Hohenzollern 
territories and whose achievements plucked the German nation from its 
idyllic comfort to tread the perilous and glorious path of high politics. 
Thus was established the German State whose endless demands upon its 
subjects to expend their energies and to sacrifice their hopes, happiness, 
and blood on its foundation ‘excite our genuine reverence’. ‘In 
the World war, we soldiers at the front felt entirely at one with the 
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Prussianism of Frederick and Bismarck.’ The calm frankness and mature 
research which characterize this book impel the reader to quote rather than 
to criticize. The author does justice to the foreign strain in Frederick, 
leaving the special Prussian Providence to shape all imported powers 
and characteristics to German ends. He perhaps ascribes undue impor- 
tance to the language of ‘ sensibility ’ which was merely conventional in 
the intimate correspondence of the day. We are grateful to him for such 
dicta as ‘ Frederick’s sexual life was . . . in no wise abnormal, but his 
erotic needs, spiritual and physical alike, were uncommonly feeble’. 
The youth whose outstanding qualities were self-confidence, cunning, and 
reserve, grows by clearly indicated stages into the man of steel, whose trans- 
parent realism well accords with his preference for the flute and for French 
verse-making as modes of self-expression. His original and German con- 
tribution to the service of the State was to combine the philosophical duty 
to work with the personal pleasure of working. Having traced the king’s 
development to the point at which his view of the world and of the State 
may be considered ripe, the author surveys the successive phases of his 
reign, adding valuable chapters on the military and administrative systems. 
In Frederick’s strict severance of the judicature from administration he finds 
the preparation for the modern Rechtsstaat. A brief survey of the king’s 
foreign policy in his latest years declares the annexation of West Prussia to 
vindicate not antiquarian but living rights—the right to live of a self- 
revivifying nation—a sachlich-politische necessity. Of the annihilation 
of Poland Frederick had never thought. A vigorous essay on ‘ Frederick 
and Ourselves ’ brings the pregnant study to its close. W. F. R. 


‘ A serpentine ’ justly describes the Friedrich der Grosse. Geistige Welt, 
Schicksal, Taten, of Professor Walter Elze (Berlin: Mittler, 1936). The 
western reader may be perplexed to find himself confronted with Goethe 
early in the book and near its close with a vivid description of Frederick’s 
outer man. ‘ After Kolin’ precedes Mollwitz, while general history, now 
bald, now ornate, essays of varying merit, a glossary of military terms, and 
extracts in German translation from Frederick’s works successively occur. 
Coming from a military historian, the picture of the Prussian army, 
marching amid its watchful guard and restrained from pursuing, lest the 
non-Prussian two-thirds should decamp, is as impressive as the recital of 
their orders to shoot or bayonet all prisoners until the battle had been 
decided. The author honestly avoids the sophistries of some German 
historians in estimating Frederick’s share in the events of 1772. ‘ Sup- 
ported by his power and fame, he moved Russia and Austria . . . to 
concur with his notion of partition. The greatness of the general is thus 
matched by the greatness of the diplomatist.’ The author’s frankness 
adds interest to his estimate of the effect upon the king when his favourite 
nephew and heir expectant died at nineteen in 1767. This, like the 
execution of Katte and the disaster at Kolin, he ranks as a major crisis 
in Frederick’s life, finally severing the ageing king from humanity. The 
liberation of Prussia as a great power of the middle rank is represented 
as the aim of the whole career. ‘Fame’, declares the author, ‘ drove 
Frederick to all great achievement, and was at the same time the sphere 
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in which human life attained a purer and higher conception and per- 
manence. In accordance with his nature, he strove after both intellectual 
and practical fame, and therefore culture and war stood highest in his 
life.’ This independent and interesting book is well printed and contains 
several excellent illustrations. Ws a. 


The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis, by J. W. Lydekker (London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1936), is a modest compilation 
of letters, with connecting biography, which originates in the archives of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Bishop Inglis (as he later 
became) is one of the significant figures in the colonial ministry of the 
Anglican church; and his letters contain material about his career as a 
missionary of the Society in Delaware and as a loyalist minister in New 
York throughout the revolution. Thence he returned to England in 1783, 
going out later to Nova Scotia as first colonial bishop. The letters deal 
mainly with the years from 1760 to 1783. Much of their usefulness will 
be incidental, as in the episode on page 163, where Washington’s part 
seems hitherto to have been misrepresented. In addition, however, there 
is enough ecclesiastical and political material to justify publication. 

G. H. G. 


The military operations against the revolted American colonists have 
received so much less attention in this country than they deserve, while 
the copious literature on the subject from the other side of the Atlantic 
has so seldom looked at it from the point of view of the British command, 
that Mr. T. 8. Anderson’s The Command of the Howe Brothers during the 
American Revolution (New York: Oxford University Press, 1936) is the 
more welcome. Mr. Anderson has made a most interesting and important 
contribution to a highly controversial topic, and if at times he seems to lay 
undue stress on certain points in his evidence and to attain to conclusions 
that are hardly warranted, he argues his case with vigour and has clearly 
made a most careful study of the evidence. He is perhaps least happy 
over Sir William Howe’s responsibility for Burgoyne’s disaster, where the 
obvious interpretation is that, even if Burgoyne at first expected to be 
able to reach Albany unaided, he expected to come effectively under 
Howe’s command there, not to be left in the air. But it is impossible to 
do justice to Mr. Anderson’s case without having room to discuss his argu- 
ments in detail and in the main he clears Sir William Howe of the often 
advanced ‘ easy explanations ’ of ‘ treason, vice, or incompetence ’, and his 
claim that Howe’s failure is mainly to be attributed to his having framed a 
plan ‘ too expensive for the British government to use for more than a single 
year’ has much to be said for it. On the other hand, Mr. Anderson fails 
to appreciate that the whole weakness of Howe’s plan lay in his apparently 
accepting as too difficult the inflicting of a decisive defeat on Washington’s 
main army, and that while that main army remained ‘ in being ’ the policy 
of the piecemeal occupation of region after region was most unsound. If 
Howe had not missed his earlier chances through his refusal to take risks, 
Washington would have had little chance of taking advantage of Hessian 
indiscipline and faint-heartedness at Trenton : Mr. Anderson should really 
look at the Hessian casualty list before he makes too much of Trenton. 
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It is strange that he has missed the analogy with the ‘fatal system of 
occupation ’, by which term Marshal Jourdan described Napoleon’s policy 
in Spain, a policy vitiated by the emperor’s failure to deprive the 
Spanish guerillas of the ‘ powerful support of the English army’. Mr. 
Anderson is almost exclusively concerned with General Howe ; of Admiral 
Lord Howe—Mr. Anderson really should know better than to fall into the 
slovenliness of describing a viscount as ‘ Lord Richard Howe ’—one hears 
but little, and it is strange that he has overlooked the very important 
evidence on the naval side contained in volume i of the Sandwich Papers, 
published by the Navy Records Society in 1932 and in the Journal of 
Captain Henry Duncan (Naval Miscellany, vol. i, 1901). Of General Howe 
it may be said that no one was ever more effectually damned with faint 
praise by his defender than Howe by Mr. Anderson: when all allowances 
are made the verdict may well be pronounced on Howe which Clausewitz 
pronounced on Marshal Daun and the Austrians in the Seven Years’ war, 
that it was mainly due to Howe that the Americans achieved their object 
because he ‘ sought to attain his object so comfortably, so cautiously, so 
prudently that he completely missed it’. . 3. A. 


Professional historians are apt to lament the ‘ popular appeal’ which 
leads to the exploitation of certain periods or personages by journalistic 
writers. But, if they look back, they often find that their ewn interest in 
a subject was first aroused by a superficial treatment of it, or a chance 
reference to it, in some book of little historical value. A student of the 
French Revolution has, perhaps, least right of any to deprecate the populari- 
zation of his period, which has led to the translation of the fascinating 
oeuvres de vulgarisation of Lendtre, and of not a few revolutionary bio- 
graphies of historical value. It is now the turn of English writers to 
carry on this work of popularization. Within the last few months Mr. 
J. B. Morton’s The Bastille Falls (London: Longmans, 1936), Mr. E. 8. 
Scudder’s The Jacobins (London : Barker, 1936), and Mrs. N. H. Webster’s 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette (London: Constable, 1936) have all con- 
tributed something to the man in the street’s knowledge of and interest 
in the Revolution. Mr. Morton’s book is at once the best written and the 
best informed, and presents a vivid series of episodes. Mr. Scudder’s 
narrative is more continuous, but less skilful. Mrs. Webster, almost a 
professional historian of this period, spoils a good case by special pleading, 
and by lack of judgement on some issues. If only the accurate researcher 
could present his results so acceptably ! ‘i &® ¢ 


Four volumes have now appeared in the useful little series entitled 
Cahiers de la Révolution Francaise. The first contained papers on the 
Peasantry, the Food Question, and Babeuf; the second dealt with the 
influence of the Revolution in Switzerland; and the third with the state 
of the French colonies during the Revolution. A fourth has recently ap- 
peared, which contains, under the title of L’ Italie et Napoléon (Paris : Sirey, 
1935), a rather too charitable account of the behaviour of the French army 
in Italy during 1795-6, by G. Bourgin, and a judicious analysis of Napoleon’s 
policy in that country after 1805, by J. Godechot, who brings out the wide 
gap there was between democratic promise and dictatorial performance. 

J. M. T. 
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In a review of French Nationalism in 1789} it was noted that the 
author, Miss B. F. Hyslop, intended to follow it up with another work, 
on the same subject-matter, entitled A Guide to the General Cahiers of 
1789. This has now appeared (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936). It is a book of nearly 500 pages, of which 100 are devoted to a 
discussion of the origin, character, and value of the Cahiers, 50 to tables 
of Cahiers, 300 to a reprint of hitherto unedited texts of Cahiers, and 20 
to a bibliography. Where so much trouble has obviously been taken 
it is a pity that a better proportion should not have been kept between 
what is important and what is not. A good deal of the preliminary dis- 
cussion, besides traversing ground already covered in Miss Hyslop’s 
earlier volumes, is unnecessarily discursive, and elaborates distinctions of 
little value. If this part had been compressed, space might perhaps have 
been found for documents without which the present volume, valuable 
as it is, remains incomplete: the Navarre Cahier, which is promised in 
yet another volume, a number of Cahiers previously printed in books 
now out of print, or almost unobtainable, and five Cahiers which ‘ will 
probably appear in regional publications in the North-East of France ’ 
in the near future. Students of the Cahiers, for whom this volume is 
primarily intended, will doubtless find the ‘ Comprehensive table of General 
Cahiers’ (pp. 116-42) very useful; but even this needs supplementing 
in practice by Brette’s Recueil de documents and the Documents inédits 
sur Vhistoire économique de la Révolution ; whilst in many cases the reader 
has to trust the editor’s assurance that alternative copies of a Cahier 
(to which no reference is given) are inferior to those here described. 
Again, the 300 pages of new documents will be full of interest to the 
student ; but he will wish that some attempt had been made to annotate 
them more fully, to prove their authenticity, and to decipher the signatures 
(which are given with only three Cahiers, pp. 417, 419, 440). The biblio- 
graphy has been in the main repeated from the author’s previous work, 
already referred to, and is still incomplete ; whilst in some sections old 
titles have been rearranged in a wrong order. The number of misprints 
or mistranslations noticed in the first fifty pages of the book, e.g. lettres 
de cachet, curates for curés, rapproachement, procurors du roi, do not en- 
courage that complete trust in the accuracy of the transcripts which 
one expects to enjoy in a ‘General Guide’ designed for expert study. 
It may seem ungenerous to pass such criticisms on a book which has 
evidently cost its author much time and trouble to compile, and which 
contains much that students will find useful. « But a writer who already 
names two of her own volumes among ‘seven publications which are in- 
dispensable for a study of the Cahiers ’, and intends this to be the eighth, 
is setting the highest possible standard, and cannot but wish her work 
to be judged by it. J. M. T. 





To the foreign reader a preface full of comparison between Tilsit and 
Versailles is a poor advertisement for Dr. Hans Haussherr’s Frfiillung 
und Befreiung. Der Kampf um die Durchfiihrung des Tilsiter Friedens 
1807/1808 (Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1936). In effect, if 
not in intent, it is a reply to Lesage’s work of 1924: only from Prussian 


1 Ante, 1. 343. 
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sources, as the author somewhat naively claims, can Prussian policy be 
understood. Yet, rightly though patriotic sentiment informs, it seldom, 
if ever, deforms, his narrative. The main theme of the book is Prussia’s 
protracted attempt to regularize, once and for all and at almost any cost, 
the financial requirements of the settlement of July 1807 in face of her 
own exhaustion and French ill-faith, and the apparent dissonance between 
this policy and the principles of the Freiherr vom Stein, who was recalled 
to power in order to grapple with the vain task. It ends with the Franco- 
Prussian treaty of 8 September 1808 and the consequent Berlin conven- 
tion of 5 November 1808, and with Stein’s abandonment and fall. The 
author has based his work on the records of the Prussian Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv at Dahlem, including those of the Foreign Office, which 
are therein preserved, with occasional help from the Hausarchiv at 
Charlottenburg. He seems to have set out with the utmost clarity the 
details of these involved and almost worthless financial negotiations : 
almost worthless in the sense that to the emperor of the French the 
settlement was not an end in itself, but was subordinate to the state of 
his relations with Alexander I. It is much to Dr. Haussherr’s credit to 
have succeeded in presenting so intelligible a picture of the solemn 
chaffering between victor and vanquished, the desperate Prussian schemes 
to ensure speedy evacuation by the French, and the brutality of 
Bonaparte. Withdrawal of the army of occupation was the prime 
necessity for Prussia’s rehabilitation, and this explains Stein’s outwardly 
subservient attitude at the time. The author’s own attitude to Stein is 
cool and thus lends additional weight to the appreciation with which (e.g. 
on p. 194) he summarizes and justifies his policy as a whole. There are 
several incidental allusions to the enforced severance of official Anglo- 
Prussian intercourse and to the effort: made by the latter government to 
maintain some slight sympathetic understanding for better days. Stein’s 
hopes arising out of the Spanish resistance and Austria’s new patriotic 
trend are referred to at some length. Here Metternich should hardly be 
described (p. 206) as new to his Parisian post in 1808. Another interesting 
matter discussed is the grave monetary problem involved in the ultimate 
transfer of whatever specie could be raked together and the relationship 
of Scheidemiinze to silver dollar. The notes, skilfully compressed, are 
assembled at the end. Cc. 8. B. B. 


No greater, or at any rate no more genuinely pleasing, compliment 
can be paid to a teacher than for his pupils to produce a good book inspired 
by his spirit, knowledge, and method. The writers of Essays in the History 
of Modern Europe, edited by D. C. McKay (New York and London : Harper, 
1936), expressly declare that the volume is not intended as a Festschrift, 
which is usually rather a formidable affair and generally has something 
of the sadness of a valedictory about it. The volume is the result of the 
spontaneous desire of a group of young students of Professor Langer’s 
advanced class to show their esteem and friendship for him. Evidently 
Professor Langer’s influence is widespread as well as deep. Of the eleven 
contributors to this volume, nine write from colleges, and the other two 
from the Council on Foreign Relations, New York. All the essays except 
one deal with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Their references 
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to source-material show the thoroughness of Professor Langer’s method. 
It would not be fair to single out any single essay, for each is a really good 
piece of advanced work, readable, informing, and, it may be said, original. 
They are not overloaded with material, and they make their conclusions 
clear. Any teacher of nineteenth-century history, or twentieth-century 
history down to 1914, particularly international history, will find the 
essays suggestive of ideas and useful for their display of historical refer- 
ences. The whole is a modest, scholarly work, on which the group of 
young men who are responsible for it, are to be warmly congratulated. 
R. B. M. 


Kurt O. Rabl’s Christentum und Volkstum bei W. E. Gladstone (Miinchen : 
Beck, 1936) is no. 10 of the Miinchener Historische Abhandlungen. It is 
a doctoral thesis, presented in the university of Leipzig. The subject 
was, apparently, suggested to the author by the exchange of letters be- 
tween Gladstone and Karolyi in 1880, printed as an Appendix to vol. ix 
(Part I) of the British Documents on the Origins of the War, a source which 
provides rich historical material and is proving to be a godsend particularly 
to German students doing advanced work for a thesis in contemporary 
history. This work is a study of Gladstone’s development into a statesman 
devoting his energy to the solution of the national and racial problem, 
particularly in Ireland and in the Balkans. This development out of his 
‘theocratic’ youthful ideal to the Nationalstdtsprinzip is traced in a 
lucid narrative, with excellent brief quotations and, of course, numerous 
exact references to authorities. The difference in outlook between 
Disraeli and Gladstone is described, and justice is done to Gladstone’s 
energy and honesty, and also to what the author considers to be a practical, 
realist element in his policy. The author has read very diligently in 
English sources, and presents his thesis skilfully and without undue 
elaboration.- R. B. M. 


In The Birth of Western Canada, A History of the Riel Rebellions 
(London : Longmans, 1936), Dr. G. F. Stanley has written a most enter- 
taining description of the troubles in the North-west, but only his second 
title tells us that he is not dealing with the filling of the West with 
settlers. The Red River Rebellion was, as he points out, ‘ the revolt of 
a semi-primitive sotiety against the imposition of a more progressive alien 
culture’ (p. 61). To an utterly incompetent Canadian government the 
troubles seemed merely the rivalry between Roman catholic French half- 
breeds and protestant English Canadians. This government not on!y 
ignored completely the advice of the men on the spot but in its own 
legislation omitted all reference to the validity of the titles and squatters’ 
rights which would have calmed these troubles. As Adam Begg wrote 
at the time, ‘ we are ignorant of what is proposed for us’. When surveys 
were made to find the principal meridian the half-breeds imagined a fresh 
survey of their lots was intended. Had Riel then proceeded to Ottawa he 
would have had his own way. Instead of this he lost his head, ordered 
the murder of Scott, and permitted Donald Smith (later Lord Strathcona) 
to steal all the credit. The author has told the story well, but has 
neglected two valuable sources of information in the files of the Nor’ 
Wester and Adam Begg’s Journal. It was because the settlers imagined 
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‘they were to have no voice at all in the new order of things’ that they 
sided with Riel. In Book II the author gives a first-rate account of the 
North-west Rebellion, due again in great part to the carelessness of the 
cabinet at Ottawa. Had the ‘ whites’ been assured of their titles and 
the Indians of their ‘scrip,’ these troubles need never have arisen. Once 
again the government ignored completely the men on the spot. The 
author is scarcely right in thinking that the Roman clergy was against 
Riel, for Father André says the whole country was behind him. What 
cost Riel his following was his trafficking with Big Bear and the Indians. 
The result was Middleton’s expedition and Batoche. With the surrender 
of Big Bear on 2 July the rebellion was at an end. In a final chapter 
on the political results Dr. Stanley shows what harm Riel’s execution did 
to the Conservative party in Quebec, which has been Liberal almost ever 
since. He is hardly correct in stating that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was hostile to immigration. Sir George Simpson saw that the spring wheat 
of those days was too late in maturing and sought exportable products 
such as wool and flax. Railroads and early maturing wheat made all 
the difference. The book is extremely well written, and the author has 
examined his material very thoroughly. me. a 


Count Henning Hamilton’s Anteckningar rérande férhillandet mellan 
Sverige och Danmark, 1863-1864 (Stockholm: Norstedt; Copenhagen : 
Levin & Munksgaard, 1936), has been edited at the expense of the Carlsberg 
fund by Aage Friis and Einar Hedin. Apart from the critical introduc- 
tion, notes, and personal index, all brief but excellent, the work consists 
of some 275 pages in defence of his mission to Copenhagen (1861-4) 
which the count wrote and documented towards its close. To maintain 
an understanding between sovereigns so often incalculable as Charles XV 
and Frederick VII was almost as difficult as to induce Sweden to 
champion Denmark against Prussia and Austria combined. Frederick, 
it may be mentioned, bore his arm in a sling for injuries which he had not 
suffered, and showed Hamilton the sword which he had wielded in a 
battle which he had never seen. While the ‘ Notes’ makes no great 
contribution to history, their frankness and moderation confirm their 
author’s personal high repute. ‘If my diplomatic career was not 
brilliant ’, he declared, ‘ posterity will at least pronounce it honourable.’ 
This, ‘my sole desire’, has been fulfilled. The early photographic 
portraits here reproduced concede him marked distinction, in sharp 
contrast with the incredible raffishness of several contemporary ministers 
and kings. W. F. R. 


As Colonel Lamouche ' says in his valuable preface, Gilles Roy in Abdul- 
Hamid, le Sultan Rouge (Paris: Payot, 1936) has given a personal bio- 
graphy of the sovereign, not a history of his reign. There is much about 
his harem, one incident of which occupies a whole chapter, but little about 
the Russo-Turkish and Greco-Turkish wars ; the career of the Committee 
of Union and Progress is the only historical event narrated at length. 
The author, for thirteen years of this period resident in Turkey, chiefly 
at Smyrna, bases his anecdotal biography upon the stories, which he heard 
in the society of that then cosmopolitan city and the principal contemporary 


1 Ante, 1. 360. 
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works on Turkey, which are catalogued in a non-alphabetical bibliography. 
But, with few exceptions, no references are given, so that the reader finds 
no authority for the statements made. Occasionally there can be none, 
for the biographer, following the example of Ludwig, sometimes tells us 
what Abdul-Hamid was thinking. The narrative is graphic; that of his 
deposition is told in the words of an eye-witness. His character is minutely 
analysed ; the author considers ‘ that his cruelty was the result of a fear, 
which bordered on madness—a more or less hereditary disease in his family ’. 
In his case, the child was, indeed, the father of the man : he was brought up 
in an atmosphere of jealousy, intrigues, and flatteries ; he always expected 
to be killed, if he did not kill; he carried revolvers in his pockets, and a 
suspicious gesture might cost a visitor his life, for the Sultan was a good 
marksman. Yet he loved animals and worked hard, going into minute 
details, which should have been left to subordinates, and reading the 
* journals’ of his numerous spies, of whom the reviewer had experience 
when a well-known American visited him in Constantinople. His seclusion 
from the outside world may be judged from the fact that, till he was 
banished to Salonika, ‘ he had not seen a train for 30 years’. The embar- 
rassment of the Powers in dealing with the Armenian question is put in the 
form of a dilemma: if Great Britain, France, and Russia were severe to 
the Sultan, they might throw him into the arms of Germany ; if they were 
indifferent, they might offend their own subjects. The diplomatic diffi- 
culties are stated in a report of Paul Cambon, the French ambassador. 
That ‘ France is the only Power, capable of fighting for an idea’ shows 
ignorance of British history and the British character. Persons acquainted 
with British diplomatists will smile at the author’s description of their 
‘ perfidy, which deceives because it always seems sincere’. So Salisbury 
succeeded as a foreign minister, because he spoke the truth, but no foreign 
diplomatist believed him. But the author understands the Turkish better 
than the British mentality. The book contains eight illustrations ; slips 
such as ‘lord’ Seymour, ‘lord’ Gladstone (pp. 121, 201) occur. It is an 
interesting psychological study, written in a judicial spirit, but adds little 
to the history of Turkey. W. M. 


Amelia Lawrence Hodge’s Angra Pequena (Edinburgh: Hodge, 1936) 
is a doctoral dissertation presented in the university of Munich. It is 
a meritorious work. The information and argument are clearly presented, 
and an exact reference, in most cases from published state papers, is given 
for all statements of fact. It is interesting as being a presentation of 
the case from the German point of view, by a British student regarding 
the affair objectively but, naturally, with appreciation of the British side 
of the question. The evidence of this small book shows that Bismarck, 
once he had made up his mind, was not apathetic in the colonial question, 
but energetic and decided. He did nothing suddenly, however. He 
waited until an appropriate period (1881-4), and then he worked very 
patiently, and engaged in prolonged negotiations with the British govern- 
ment, so as to establish his legal title to Angra Pequena incontrovertibly. 
He presented four separate requests, over a period of nine months, for 
a definition of England’s claim, if any, in the territory around the Bay 
of Angra Pequena. He made no attempt, of course, to challenge the 
English settlement of Walfish Bay. The interest shown by the govern- 
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ments of Cape Colony in Angra Pequena receives ample treatment. The 
book (which is in English) ends with a quotation from the Times mention- 
ing ‘the bitter and humiliating duty’ of the English chargé daffaires in 
having to convey to the German Foreign Office final recognition of 
Germany’s annexation of what became German South-West Africa. 


R. B. M. 


The Annual Register 1936, edited by Dr. M. Epstein (London: 
Longmans, 1937), displays its usual merits as a careful account, well pro- 
portioned, accurate, and invaluable for reference, of its year. The labour 
and thought which have gone to making this impartial narrative are 
obvious. There are also the accustomed useful surveys of Literature, 
Art, and Science, &c. F. 


University College, London, is fortunate in possessing a collection of 
manuscripts which, although not very large, is sufficiently rich and varied 
to form a good training ground for palaeographers and students of 
medieval languages. The library owes much to the late Professor Priebsch, 
whose services to both sciences are well known. It is fitting that Dr. 
Dorothy K. Coveney, one of his most gifted students, now lecturer in 
German at Swansea, should prepare a Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts 
in the Library of University College, London (London: University College, 
1935). The Catalogue begins with a seventh-century uncial manuscript 
of capitula from St. Mark’s Gospel in the Vulgate version. There are 
various medieval Latin texts, including pandects, lectionaries, sermons, 
patristic and scientific writings. The Renaissance is represented by 
Poggio’s Facetiae. Eleven items come under the head of Middle English 
and Middle Scots, but the chief interest of the collection centres round the 
twenty-nine German manuscripts. These include a fragment of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Willehalm and one of Dietrichs Ausfahrt, volumes of 
sermons, mystical treatises, books of travel, medical works, and so on. 
The Catalogue is illustrated by excellent facsimiles. Each manuscript is 
described with exemplary thoroughness, the details of script, pagination, 
&c., the date, and wherever possible the dialect are specified. The table 
of contents of each manuscript is so detailed that scholars can find out at 
a glance what the codex contains. The index is excellent, but we notice 
one omission: a reference to ‘ Der maister Bartholomeus ’ mentioned on 
p- 30. Is this Bartholomew the Englishman (fl. 1230-50), the author of 
De Proprietatibus Rerum? The exemplum on p. 45, of which the incipit 
runs ‘ Sesarius scryft dat een clerc,’ &c., appears to be from Caesarius of 
Heisterbach and resembles Dialogus Miraculorum, XII, cap. 23. The de- 
votional passage in MS. Germ. 24, fos. 260-2, is also to be found in a Munich 
manuscript (Cgm. 100, 141°Y), and in the latter it is in an older form, 
though not in its original shape. It is not prose, but a poem in irregular 
metre, with rhyme or assonance. As far as one can judge, the short treatise 
on fo. 272° of the same London manuscript is connected with Munich 
Cgm. 100, fo. 119". One might ask whether the passages in MS. Germ. 234, 
fos. 275-6, are correctly described as ‘sermons’. Are they not extracts 
from sermons or from devotional works, such as we often find in mystical 
manuscripts or devotional books written for nuns? These remarks are 
not intended in any way to belittle the Catalogue, which is a monument of 
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patient industry and sound scholarship. Dr. Coveney is to be congratulated 
on her work and one can only hope that she will make further contributions 
to our knowledge of medieval German literature. J. M. Ck. 


An Introductory Survey of the Sources and Literature of Scots Law 
(Edinburgh : 1936) is the inaugural publication of the Stair Society, which 
was formed a little more than a year ago with the object of encouraging the 
study and advancing the knowledge of the history of Scots Law. The 
volume comprises an introduction by Lord Macmillan, the president of the 
Society, and a survey of the sources of the law contained in thirty-eight 
articles by various authors. The range of subjects dealt with is necessarily 
wide ; to mention but a few examples taken at random, there are contri- 
butions which deal with the laws of Nature and of Moses, of Rome and of 
England, the Scottish institutional writers, the statutes, and the public 
and private records, as well as some special branches of the law of Scotland. 
Each article deals with a particular subject, and contains a list of sources 
and repositories, followed by a commentary and a list of the literature. 
The articles are themselves grouped into four broad divisions according 
to the sources surveyed in them. This method, with the diversity of 
authors, has naturally led to some overlapping, but from the point of view 
of the student of any particular subject—and it is the needs of such that 
the book seeks to meet—the arrangement is admirable, as he finds all his 
material in one place with no irritating cross-references. No history of 
the law of Scotland has yet been written, but the publication of this work 
marks a stride in that direction. It is the most complete bibliography of 
Scots law which has ever been compiled, and as a source book cannot but 
prove of encouragement and value to those engaged in the study of legal 
history. As a pioneering achievement it is not, nor does it profess to be, 
exhaustive ; the authors have served well the objects of the Society in 
drawing attention, in many cases for the first time, to the many attractive 
fields of research which in this sphere await the detailed exploration of the 
scholar. D. 1. C. A-C. 


The publication by the Courtauld Institute of Art of their first Ann ual 
Bibliography of the History of British Art, vol. i, 1934 (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1936), is an important landmark in this particular branch 
of historical study. With the establishment of the Warburg Institute in 
London, there is a unique opportunity for the meeting of continental 
theories of Kunstgeschichte with the English tradition of exact connoisseur- 
ship, for the enlargement of our historical horizon by a new appreciation 
of the significance of artistic movements, and for a deepening of artistic 
perceptions by a clearer grasp of the relation between a work and its 
circumstances. For any such programme bibliographical information as 
to English sources is an urgent need. The main headings of the Courtauld 
Bibliography are a General section including Iconography, Heraldry and 
the History of Criticism, and then six sections, Architecture, Sculpture, 
Drawing, Painting, Engraving, Applied Arts. Between these sections 
cross references are liberally supplied, and the final index includes subject 
headings. The historian, anxious to check up recent work on any subject 
will find the apparatus here admirably adapted for his purpose, and, as 
the references lead him largely to local antiquarian reviews, it is guidance 
in a difficult and uncharted country. G. 
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